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To  enforce  the  necessity  of  true  Reli- 
gion on  the  conduct  of  man^  and  to 
shew  that  no  repentance  can  be  perma- 
nent which  is  not  founded  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  Revelation^  are  the  leading 
objects  of  the  following  story ;  and  how- 
ever imperfectly  such  momentous  opi- 
nix>ns  may  be  expressed^  t^he  forbearance 
of  a  rigid  criticism  is  earnestly  suppli- 
cated by 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  whether  of  fortune 
fame,  health,  or  of  dear  and  domestic  depriva- 
tions, what  is  the  mind's  support?  Whence 
that  energy  of  spirit  which  best  guards  it  from 
presumption  or  despair,  which  leads  it  to  rest  on 
a  firmer  basis  for  unchangeable  happiness,  than 
sublunary  joys  can  supply?  Where  is  the 
charm  that  can  soften  the  keenness  of  disap? 
pointment,  proceeding  from  the  delusions  of  4||l 
human  friendship,  from  the  "  spurns  which 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,"  from  "  the 
pangs  of  despised  love,"  or  from  the  destruction 
df  those  air  built  fabrics  so  continually  raised 
by  the  anticipating  spirit  of  man  ?  A  firm  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom^  the  justice,  and  the  mercy 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  can  alone  render 
us  resigned' to  the  will,  and  acquiescent  to  the 
purposes  of  God. 
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The  recollection  of  some  painful  events  had 
led  to  this  sAject  in  the  mind  of  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father — he  had  given  expression 
to  his  thoughts,  1^  luB  i^rprd^  ^ere  ever  trea- 
sured by  the  two  dear  companions  of  his  life. 
But  Mr,  Coventry  nex^  delighted  to  dwell  on 
the  gloomy  side  of  things^  religion  had  taught 
him  to  be  cheerful^  and  the  more  deeply  he  was 
affected  by  its  truths,  the  more  manfully  he 
could  bear  the  pressure  of  any  worldly  ^apr 
pointment,  or  enjoy  the  blessings  with  which  hfi 
was  surrounded.  One  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of 
life  too  deeply  mixed,  sometimes  galled  forth  all 
the  fortitude  of  his  nature :  the  thoughtless  and 
extravagant  conduct  of  an  only  son-— his  negliect 
of  home,  more  from  the  pernicious  habita  he 
had  acquired  in  th^  world,  than  deliberate  vice, 
^fiad  touched  the  fortune,  and  wounded  the 
w  hearts  of  his  parents ;  his  neglect  of  hom^  had 
led  him  into  the  society  of  gay  unprincipled 
men,  and  to  vie  in  expence  wifih  the  inconside- 
rate and  extravagant  had  been  the  means  of 
acciunulating  debts  of  which  even  his  fat;her 
was  totally  ignorant.  Mr.  Coventry,  willing  to 
give  a  turn  to  conversation  which  had  led  to  the 
unavailing  regrets  of  a  mother,  and  the  kind 
excuses  of  a  sister,  for  the  continued  neglect 
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and  atMsence  of  hfe  sdti^  todk  up,  as  was  hk  iisual 
erenii^  custom/ A  ft^voiuite  aiiriftt^  for  their 
joint  instructicMi  and  amnsemeiit.  After  dorii^ 
the  book,  and  making  some  appropriate  remaiks 
Oti  the  suli^eet  in  (^foestion,  and  previous  to  the 
hoar  of  rest ;  Mr.  Cotentry  said,  *'  Now  t^nie 
EBzaheth  of  the  gay  pla^  you  are  deriskig  fivr 
to-morrow^s  feistivity,  the  birth^day  of  my  child 
is  no  uimiqEK>iPtant  celebration.**  With  all  die 
Bfdvetd-of 'ii  Kght  and  innocent  heaart  she  |^bg^ 
fufly  liiied  Wfthlher  father's  cmtomly :  the  fond 
parents  "smiled,  tod  giving  her  their 'ldes$ii^ 
with  ilkiore  than  UsuaT  fervour,  they  parted  ¥^lk 
dtf<»rent  aa^eipations  of  the  pleasures^  for  ^le 
fi^wuigday* 

At  t&e  hour  of  breakfast,  Elizabeth  received 
a  letter  from  he^  brother,^  requestingher  to  make 
every  pro^r  excused  to  his  poretifiB,  for  V^ing 
obliged  to  absent  himse^  on  such  a  gala  day» 
add&ig  aQ  that  could  soften  her  own  disap- 
pointaient,  and  convince  lier,  that  his  inclinaticm 
aooobded  not  widi  an  unforeseen  but  inevitable 
engagement.  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press her  own  regrets ;  and  giving  tte  Telter  to 
her  &ther  said ;  '^  See,  my  dear  Sk,  hoW  philo* 
so^caHy  I  bear  this  disappointment  :*  ^  Wil- 
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loughby,  ontjieea  Willoughby,  cannot  be  here 
to-day ;  I  dMfei  mde(&d»haine  dispensed  with  the 
attendance  of  the  most  obsequious  of  my  slaves, 
rather  than  with  his.     I  am  sure  his  engage- 
ment must,  be  f  a  very  absolute  one,  to  oblige 
him  to  write  such  an  excuse.  .  But  come,  dear 
father,  (affectionately  pressing  his  arm,  as  he  left 
the  room  in  silence,)  we  will  not  be  uncomfort- 
able on  this  day;  Elizabeth  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak  of  Willoughby  to  her  mother, 
and  she  purposely  sought  occupation  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  day;  arrangements  not  con- 
fin^  to  feed  her  own  vanity,  or  exclusively  to 
decorate  the  ball-room  for  her  evening  party ;, 
her  poorer  neighbours  were  not  forgotten,  she 
devoted  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  to  bene- 
volent purposes;  she  gave  employment  to  the 
young  and  healthy,  and  rewarded  the  indus- 
trious for  proofs  of  their  diligence. 
'  Mr.  Trelawny,  a  near  neighbour,  and  inti-: 
mate  acquaintance   of  the  family,  was  among 
the  guests  of  the  evening.     He  had  paid  Eliza-, 
beth  more  than  usual  attentions,  but  he  was  a. 
man  of  the  world,  "  grave  or  gay,  lively  or 
severe,"  as  seemed  to  be  most  consonant  to  the 
taste  of  those  with  whom  he  associated;  and 
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Miss  Coventry,  being  the  presiding  sta*  of  the 
evening,  was  no  small  attraction,  no  small  in* 
ducement  for  his  distinguishing  preference. 

One  part  of  his  conversation  became  most 
interesting  to  her.  He  talked  of  Willoughby, 
endeavoured  to  excuse  his  errors;  and  then 
kindly  added  all  that  could  soothe  her  uneasi- 
ness to  account  for  his  absence.  "When  mark- 
ing the  sweet  intelligence  of  her  Gountenan<;e, 
when  lost  in  admiration  of  her  elegant  form, 
and  enchanted  by  the  simplicity  of  her  man- 
ners, he  thought  she  was  the  only  woman  he 
could  ever  marry,  but  not  having  sufficiently 
made  up  his  mind  to  offer  her  his  hand  and 
heart,  he  again  fell  into  the  art  of  trifling,  and 
set  at  nought  some  serious  hints  he  had  invo- 
luntarily given  her  of  everlasting  regard,  and 
never-ending  passion.  The  seeming  interest 
with  which  at  times  they  conversed,  was  not 
unobserved  by  Mrs.  Coventry,  and  the  next 
day,  while  amused  by  EUzabeth's  describing 
some  Kttle  perplexities  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Trelawny's  attentions  were  not  forgotten.  Eli- 
zabeth, ever  candid  and  sincere,  related  alT 
that  had  passed;  and  perhaps  the  maternal 
wish  to  see  a  daughter  well  settled  in  life,^  made 
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Ifij^.  Coventry  indulge  the  hfifpe  that  Trelawny 
hud  be^i  more  GieriouB  ii^  hi^  attentians. 

Elizabeth  suspecting  he^  mother^  mental 
reservations^  coolly  said,  ^^  Mr.  Trelawny  could 
nev^r  be  the  man  of.  her  choice.*'  As  time 
passed  on,  Mr.  Trelawny  b^iqame  however  more 
domesticated  at  Coventry  lodge— -fascinating  in 
mapners,  elegant  in  person-^a  mind  stored  with 
intellectual  knowledge,  of  a  good  family,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  large  tuiinciunbered  for* 
tune,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  alleged 
en  the  side  of  prudence  to  wish  that  his  visits 
were  less  frequent;  but  although  the  rumour 
of  the  day  had  confiitmed  to  niany  that  he  waa 
ibe  accepted  lover  of  Elizabeth,  Trelawny  had 
been  too  Cautious  to  commit  himself  in  any  way, 
should  he  waver  in  his  newly-formed  hopes 
and  resolutions. 

Thus  Wmporiang.  <»  it  wete,  withhi.  own 
conscience^  by  not  openly  avowing  hiil  partiality, 
by  taUdng  of  fnendship  instead  of  love,  and 
ungenerously  endeavouring  to  .gain  her  affec- 
tions, without  resolving  on  a  fair  and  honour- 
able conduct,  Eli;sabeth  had  always  considered 
Mr.  Trelawny  as  ai^  agreeable,  intelbgent  com- 
panion: and  as  she  saw  that  her  father  liked 
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his  society^  ^e  coBtinued  to  treat  Hxa  with  her 
aecusMned  uncea^e;  Im^  sedulotibly  avoided 
aU:  opfpoHttnitus  :of ^  encouhigiiig  ny  partiei^ 
atieations.^  Shewasonsaiiiepoiiitddissstifirlied 
iHadft  hnI^ligiou8prmdple«^^or^wouU  she  hive 
finteaed  te  a  pnnee,  if  the  SBxae,  Gbd  whi^  she 
wdrsfaipped  vais  ibt  the  object  jof  dieir  mutiEal 

T]?elawfajwa8  soon  caught  mr^teadaie  which 
he  heeded  hot  to  weaVe  for  another;  he  had 
deAed  danger,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  temexitji^; 
He  beeiEune  in  the  common  acceptation  of  dij^ 
word,  so  much  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Coveii^i 
tbat  he  determined  without  delay  to  offer  lier  his 
hand  and  heart.  Her  discouragement  of  his 
pretensifins  he  attributed  to  that  inherent  spirii 
of  Qoquetry  which  he  had  so  often  kugh^  at 
and  subdued  in  others,  nor  fbr  a  moment  una^ 
giised  that  any  woman  ebidd  hesitate  to  iteceive 
his  addresses,  when  uheqtiivoeally  and  honour- 
ably offered. 

Who  therefoie  can  conceive  his  astoju^-* 
rnent^  tibat  Miss  Coventry  was  not  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  honour  he  meant  to  confer  on  her : 
that  she  did  not  mnk  with  timidity,  or  stiEimmer 
out  a  reference  to  her  parents,  when  in  all  the 
rhapisiddy  of  paission  he  wss  addressing-  her  a9 
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an  angel^  as  the  guiding  star  of  his  future 
destiny !  Who  can  paint  his  surprize  when  she 
appeared  neither  flattered  nor  elated,  but  with 
a  good-humoured  smile  refused  the  titles  he 
offered  her,  and  avowed  that  she  was  too  happy 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  present  character  to 
wish  to  exchange  it  for  aHy  that  existed  in  his 
imagination  alone.  He  with  gentle  violence 
detained  her — ^became  more  rational,  -■  and  ex- 
torted the  promise,  that  she  would  not  imme- 
diately decide  on  so  important  a  subject:  but 
the  conference  ended  unsatisfactorily  to  both 
paiiies. 

In  Trelawny's  mind  love  and  vanity  were  at 
variance.  In  Elizabeth's,  the  wish  to  please 
her  parents,  and  the  wish  to  forward  her  eter- 
nal interests  in  an  union  for  life,  were  the  pre- 
dominant feelings.  She  considered  marriage  as 
an  awfill,  an  indissoluble  engagement;  that  the 
more  she  became  attached  to  a  being  whoin 
next  to  Ood  she  should  think  it  her  duty  to 
obey,  with  less  resolution  she  might  be  enabled 
to  subdue  her  failings,  or  her  growing  preju^ 
dices,  if  the  man  on  whom  her  heart  rested, 
instead  of  confirming  her  faith,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly set  it  at  nought,  by  either  indifference, 
scepticism,  or  ignorance  on  religious  subjects^ 
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Mr.  Coventry  for  worlds  would  not  have  urged 
her  to  marry  an  immoral  man^  but  Mr.  Tie- 
lawny^  by  well-timed  silence,  and  an  apparent 
deference  to  Mr.  Coventry's  opinions,  had  neter 
given  any  cause  for  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
altogether  a  Christian ;  and  so  brilliant  an  esta-^ 
blishment  for  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  relin- 
quished without  just  grounds  for  its  rejection. 
Once,  when  conversing  with  her  parents  on  the 
subject,  she  said,  ^^  I  will  candidly  allow  that 
Mr.  Trelawny's  apparent  attachment  might  lead 
to  a  more  tender  interest  on  my  part  than  I  at 
present  feel  for  him.  I  do  not  expect  to  meet 
with  a  perfect  character,  but  till  I  am  convinced 
that  his  principles  are  untainted  with  modem 
scepticism,.  I  cannot  give  him  the  encourage- 
ment you  wish,  and  therefore  as  I  do  not  think 
it  is  very  honourable  to  hold  aiiy  one  in  sus- 
pense, let  me  intreat  you,  my  dearest  father,  to 
write  him  a  decided  refusal." 

^^  I  am  not  surprized,  I  am  gratified  with 
your  caution,"  Mr.  Coventry  answered,  "  all  \ 
ask  is,,  that  you  will  take  time ;  Mr.  Trelawny 
himself  requests  it :  desirable  as  it  would  be  to  see 
you  sa  amply  provided  for,— lessened  as  is  my 
power  to  give  you,  whilst  I  live,  a  fortune  equal 
to  my  wishes,  (alas!  must  I  say  it,  even  froin 
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ibfd  e^ctrSuYi^flixce  i^f  your  brother !)  not  for  the 
wealth  o£  India  jKould  I  urge  you  to  marry  the 
man  you  could  not  love.". 
\  ■"  Then,  my  dear  father,  keep  me  still  under 
your .  eye.  Where  dbwdl  I .  meet  wiljh  such  a 
home  as  thi«  ?^!witht8uch  incentiyes.  to  good  ?— 
with  such  an  Absence  of  all  criL?-^mth  -*??—" 
.  Mrs;  Cotemtry  interrupted  lier^  "  These  seU 
fish  consideraftions- are  unworthy  of.you— ?we 
were  not  placed  in  thii»  world  to  remain  for  ever 
hiLa  contracted  circle*  Wh^e  talents  and. op^ 
portunity  are  \  given,  we  -should  extend  the 
practice  of  our  duties,-  and  if -your  heart  is 
really  free  from  ahy  ^predilection  for  apiother, 
where  could  the  cirde  of  youf  duties,  be  better 
extended  than  in  ah  union  with  a^  mai^  Whose 
generosity  seems  to  be  as  imbouhded  as  his 

fortune?"  -    . 

The  .conversation  was  interrupted  bythe  en- 
trance of  Trelawny  hfanself*  The  day  being 
Sunday,,  he  praised  the  preacher^^talked  of  the 
gratifying  decent  appearance  of  all  the. neigh- 
bouring poor— that  independent  of  religious 
motives,  .the  appointment  of  the  Sabbafii  was 
pot  only  a  poUtical,  but  a  general  btessing*^ 
Uiat  fior  example  sake  he  al>rays.  went  to 
Church,  and.  having  done  so,  he  did  not  think 
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Tit  r^qumtetobe  ^praying  all  the  rest  (tf  the  day. 
Ei^&heth.had  le£k  the  room  to  prepare  for  the 
jB^teamodn  serride^ .  and  returned  equipped  fyt 
Ihe  va]&^  Mrs*  Covehtry  said^  ^  We  do  not 
apologise^  Mr.  Trekwny,  for  thus  iufmng  yon 
out/'  He  bowed  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
Church  door..  Hss  hoirses  were  waitiilg  at  som^ 
iittle  dijgtance^  *^  Pray  for  me,  dear  MisB 
Coyeittry^  in  this  your  Work  of  supererogation*-^ 
do  not  look  gmver^r  I  must  take  refuge  in  the 
i^loietuary — ^ii  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  all 
you  wish'^I  really  am  half  inclined  to  give  up 
my  fe^ngagement;  but  no^  h^  added  more  ^eri* 
oody,  I  will  act  from  principle.  You  would 
naklurdly  attribute  my  going  to  Church  this 
afternoon  to  my  fear  of  your  animadyersionr^ 
from.my  soul  I  detest  hypocrisy..  When  I  am 
convinced  (and  I  will  give  the  subject  fair  play) 
tbiO;  Religion  c(Hniliands  it^  I  will  be  a  Constant 
attendant.  In  the^  e^an  time,  lovefiest  of  liu* 
man  beings,  I  repeat,  piay  for  my  conversion.'' 
<  -  Eliziabetll  c^rtabily  did  not  place  the  iperfec- 
^ft  4(if  Chri3tlatiity  in  going  to  Churchy  she 
ktt^  that  rehgioii  must  b^  delated  in  the  hearty 
btit  she  alis»khbwlhatth6  safest  path  to  gain 
that  pdrfeetidii^  ta  widch  we  are  allowed  to  as^ 
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pire,  was  an  unremitting  observance  of  the 
'jordinances  of  God.    She  could  not  reconcile  it 
•to  her  simple  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
why  rank,  fortune,  health,  and  happiness,  should 
'  irender  their  possessors  so  peculiarly  privileged, 
'that  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances' which  God 
himself  had   sanctified,  might  be  vsafely  ne- 
glected by  them^  and  the  religion  which  the 
Gospel  taught,  abridged  or  altered,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  reason. 

There  were  moments- when  Trelawny's  vanity 
was  so  much  wounded  at  Miss  Coventry's  man- 
gier, that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  withdriaw  his  addresses^  When 
absent,  he  made  a  thousand  resolutions  to  this 
effect;  when ;present,  he  discovered  some  new 
beauty  in  her  mind  or  person, .  some  acquire- 
ment he  had  hitherto  disregarded;  and  the 
very  cdidness  that  wounded  his  pride,  was  often 
41  pOwerM  incentive  to  induce  him  to  beccone 
"master  of  her  warmest  affections. 
.  Trelawny  took  the  earUest  opportunity  to 
e£&ce  the  impressions  his  Sunday  afternoon's 
conversation  might  have  left  lipon  Elizabeth's 
mind.  She  allowed  him  credit  for .  sincority ; 
aiHl  all  he  asked  was,  that  she  would  take 
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time  before  she  gave  him  her 'final  answer. 
Ever  accustomed  to  confide  to  her  brother  hel* 
little  perplexities  and  pleasured,  for  in  happier 
times  he  had  been  her  counsellor,  her  guide, 
and  her  est^med  and  beloved' companion,  she 
wrote  to  him  with  aU  the  anxiety  and  alSection 
which  a  sister  could  feel.*    She  gently  com- 
plained of  his  continued  absence,  of  her  heart- 
felt disappointment  that  any  engagement  should 
have  prevented  his  beiii^  at  Ebme  oii  a  day  it 
was  once  his  joy  to  celebrate  with  aH  a  brother's^ 
afll^on.     She  urged  him'*  ta'  cbme  without 
delay  to  give  comfort  to  tile 'best,  of  fathers*— 
to  tranquillise  the  afiectionate  heart  of  a  too 
anxious  mother,  and  to  delight  by  his  presence 
a  fflster,  who  required,   particularly  required, 
his^  support  and  counsel.  "  Dearest  Wifloughby," 
she  concluded,  "  however  you  may  be  engaged 
in  business,  in  pleasure,  or  in  the  various  avo^ 
catioiis  of.  a  world  you  love  too  well,  do  not 
forget  that  you  are  a  rational  and  an  account- 
able being ;;  rational,  because  .you  have  the 
.power  io  choose  good  or  evil,,  and  therefore 
accountable  to  God  for .  all  your  actions.  .  My 
dearest  WiUoughbjr,  how  often  in  tmes  past 
have  you  r  observed  to  me  that  an  immoderate 
pursuit  -of  pleasure  unfits  the  mind  for  any 
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thing  that  requires  diligence  and  reflectioii ; 
that  continually  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  un- 
worthy passions,  it  loses  that  acute  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  as  rational  beings, 
but  above  all,  as  Christians,  we  are  bound  to 
retain  unvitiated  and  pure.  But  I  know  not,  I 
cannot  positively  know  the  reasons  of  your 
continued  estrangement  from  home.  I  would 
not  by  ill-timed  censure  or  unjust  accusations 
wound  your  feelings,  or  induce  you  to  accuse 
me  of  impatience  and'  severity.  It  may  be  that 
your  professional  duties  engross  a  large  portion 
of  your  time,  and  that  engaged  in  praise-wor- 
thy occupations,  you  know  not  the  silent  lapse 
of  time,  nor  feel  the  thousand  anxieties  which 
we  aU  feel  in  so  long  and  tedious  an  absence. 

'*  My  fether  never  utters  a  reproach,  but  he 
looks  ill,  and  seems  to  have  something  on  his 
mind*  My  mother,  and  your  mother,  Wil- 
kNighby^  trusts  to  die  God  of  all  mereies  for 
jrour  healdi  and  welfere :  she  is  however  thih 
attl  pabi,  and  while  she  endeavours  to  make 
€«ttisea  for  your  we^ect  of  us,  and  our  letters, 
ivfth  pun  I  mark  the  deep  drawn  sigh  firani  her 
.Inmoq^  siod  the  tremUing  accents  of  her  voiee. 
rAa  10  myad^  dearest  brother,  **  I  am  weaiy  of 
pHQeotute;^  perfdeied  as  I  also  fed  eft  on^ 
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ntbject^  yoiij  sodety  wbiild  just  now  be  of  the 
greatest  comfort*  Your  £E?oiirite  Trelawny  has 
made  propo&ials  cif  marriage. ,  My  fisttber  and 
mother  ace  L  think  Btrangely  pleased  .with  the 
oBieTy  buttill  my.ubind  js  satisfied  on  onepoint, 
I  ^  will  not .  exchangJB .  tfae-^  tertain .  happiness  of 
their  dear  sodety,  for  the  uncer^in  prospect 
which  is  held  oiit  to.me^^    I  know  you  will  aik- 
swer^  that  I  am  an  iAsenidble  girl,  and  dial; 
endeavouring  so  to  guard  my  heart  against  the 
encroachment   of  love,   I   shall  become   &sti- 
dious^  if  not  ridiculous ;  that  I  am  not  formed 
to  feel  the  tender  anxieties  of  passion,  and  that^ 
in  short,  I  shall  Uve  in  single  blessedness  all  my 
days.     Perhaps  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
this  much  dreaded  "  single  blessedness" — per- 
haps I  have  not  so  insensible  a  heart  as  you 
have  ever  given  me  credit  for :  perhaps  I  think 
I  am  capable  of  feeling  those  sacred  alBfections 
which  should  be  inseparable  from  real  love,  and 
that  were  I  convinced  of  411  man's  attachment 
founded  on  better  principles  than  worldly  inte* 
rest,  or  the  prepossession  of  features  and  com- 
plexion,  that  reason  pointed  the  choice  and 
religion  confirmed  it;  I  think  I  could  give  my 
whole  heart  to  such  a  being,  and  whatever 
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were  the  changes  of  this  mortal  Ufe,  be  happy 
in  the  hope  of  our  eternal  union. 
.  "  But  enough^  dearest  Willoughby^  say  you 
will  come  soon  to  us  once  more,  the  companion 
of  my  walks,  and  we  wiU  take  no  retrospect  of 
the  past.  My  father  has  lately  had  a  delightful 
letter  firom  your  friend  Donavan.  Why  does 
he  not  as  usual  mention  you?  Your  name  is 
not  in  the  letter.  Again,  and  again,  let  me  urge 
you  to  hasten  here,  where  affection  waits  to 
welcome  you. 

"  Elizabeth  Coventry." 


CHAPTER  n. 

WiLLouGHBY  had  just  made  something  Bke  a 
determination  to  set  out  for  Coventry  lodge^ 
when  he  received  the  above  letter.  He  bad 
not  been  ^insensible  to.  the  feelings  of  remorse 
that  he  had  so  long  neglected  that  home,  once 
the  seat  of  all  his  happiness.  He  loved  his 
fiunilyr — he  felt  the  liberality  and  indulgence  of 
iheir  conduct,  and:  the  early  religious  insfxuo- 
tions  he  had  received  from  his  mother,  some- 
times gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  imsatis- 
factory  career  he  was  pursuing.  But  a  blame- 
able  indecision  of  character,  and  the  fear  of 
this  world's  ridicule,  too  frequently  frustrated 
the  performance  of  good  resolves,  and  set  con- 
science and  pleasure  continually  at  variance. 
He  was  profuse,  without  any  natural  propen^ty 
to  extravagance ;  and  dissipated,  without  feeling 
gratified  with  a  life  of  vanity  and  folly.  When 
he  gamed,  it  was  more  from  the  prevalence  of 
example  than  the  love  of  play ;  and  when  he 
4nuik,  more  from  habit  than  inclination.  He 
was  irreligious  without  daring  to  adopt  the 
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creed  of  the  sceptic^  and  in  the  hour  of  iUness 
or  solitude,  he  reprobated  the  spell  by  which 
his  senses  seemed  to  be  enslaved;  and  there 
were  moments  whem  he  thought  himself  ac- 
countable to  God  for  all  his  actions,  and  de- 
teiTnjpied  lit  some  fiiture  day  to  stand  firmly 
against  the  world's  temptations.    Biit  he  neVer 
lK>nsidered  thiEit  the  {ffes^tit  mxnnent  Only  ht 
could  caD  his.ofwfa*  "  Whaft  will  the  world  say?" 
waa.eyer  a^moinentous  questioii,  and  wfaeh  bd« 
lancing  between  pleasure  aiid  diity,  his  newly 
formed  resolutions;  i^ose  fighily  ih  the  scaie 
agaihst  the  power  ofJbabit,^  and.  the  fear  of  ^idi* 
€ulei    Dtiring  an  extraordinary  hour  of  serious 
mutation  the  above  letter  from  his  sister  was 
given  to  himj  and  he  instantly  determined  to  set 
off  for  Coventry  lodge.    Before  some  necessary 
iarTangements  could  be  setded,  and  wMe  he  was 
re-*perusing  the  letter,  two  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  particularly  intimate  were  announced. 
Tkey  came  to  adk  him  to  join  a  shooting  party 
in  Hertfordshire.    He  excused  himself  witli 
firmness;  one  of  them  seeing  the  letter  and  the 
address  in  a  lady's  hand-writing,  began  in  a 
strain  of  raillery  to  guess  the  reason  of  his  refti* 
sal ;  his  avowal  that  the  letter  was  from  Coven- 
try lodge,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  persua^ 
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son  and  ridiciiki  of  hii  dbinpmidiui.  llie  Vidt 
to  .Ooretitrf  lodge  im&  i^aiir  postponed^  and  a 
few  lines  Ven^jnunediatdy  Irxftten  to  fais  attdotti 
and  a^SaottonateflMter  in  the  it6txlmon  place  atyli 
ef  uigent^  b^iriiie8a>  detp  t^^glrett^  and  prondlies 
fiNT  the  fufc«»e« :  .vi;, 

JMb.  CeVksntry's  fecktee  was  refuted  to  be  A 
matthL  larger  joile  thim.  he  could  m  reality  boaat 
q£i  He  Wa^  ef  a  good;  i^  resp^tlable  fafeoily* 
In  early  life  \^  had  derived  from  ft  lucratiye 
etof^yi^iient  ilae  weal^;  he  was  noir  enjoying^ 
aad  had  fc^*  ^(^e  yem^  pasl^  ini^ted  it  in 
tibe  firm  gf  a  ba^^Jkmgrbouee,  jirhicli  Was  ge^ 
nerally  considered  as  .90cure  as  the,  Baiik  it* 
self.  He  had  also  som^  co^iaiderable  property 
which  he  daily  expected  to  be  reimtted  to  him 
by  the  sale  of  a  Weat  ii^dia  estate,  luid  tfaui^ 
though  he  coidd  comiriand  a  handsome  in<- 
co^e^  k  was  not  {^a,ys  convenient  to  answer 
t^e.  &:$^tr<kvagant  demands  of  hi^  son,  lUid  all 
the  ready  mqney  he  ,had  been  in  possession  of 
had.  been  appropriated  in  paying  many  of  Wil* 
loughby*s  debt(j. 

Willoughby  was  professionally  bred  to  the 
lawiy. his  natural  good  abilities  and  superior 
talaats  might  have  done  honour  to  the,  calling ; 
but  he  ihiid  .mad^  a  £lx  slower  progress  in  his 
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studies  than  othlers  with  leas  brilliaiit  capacities, 
but  with  perseverance  and  industry  to  crown 
Iheir  labours.  Had  Donavan,  ikhe  friend  of 
his  early  youth,  been  continually  associated 
with  him,  incalculable  had  proved  the  advan- 
tage ;  they  were  at  school  and  at  college  toge- 
ther, where  the  persevering  spirit  of  Donavan, 
his  strict  adherence  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  his  unshaken  honour  and  rectitude  of  con- 
duct in  all  worldly  'transactions,  checked  the 
volatile  and  unisteady  disposition  of  his  friend, 
and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  good,  and 
even  the  respect  of  the  unprincipled.  On  their 
last  visit  at  Coventry  lodge  Donavan  was  pre- 
paring for  holy  orders,  and  since  that  period, 
had  taken  possession  of  a  small  but  desirable 
living.  Till  the  above-mentioned  visit,  Dona- 
van had  not  seen  Elizabeth  for  two  or  three 
years ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  caress  her 
as  a  beautiful  child,  and  sportively  to  call  her 
his  little  wife :  and  when  on  this  meeting  she 
received  from  him  the  respectfid  salutiation,  in- 
stead of  the  fraternal  and  alSectionate  embrace, 
she  for  a  moment  forgot  the  great  change  a 
few  years  must  have  made  in  her  appearance; 
she  for  a  moment  accused  him  of  unnecessary 
reserve^  and  only  remembered  the  childish,  rap* 
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ture  with  which  she  used  to  greet  the  arriyal  of 
both  her  brothers. 

Whatever  were  Donavan's  sentiments,  from 
that  hour  he  behaved  to  her  with  great  kind- 
ness and  respect,  but  never  by  any  indirect 
raiU^ry  or  pointed  attentions  reminded  her  of 
their  former  intimacy,  or  sought  to  increase 
their  habits  of  confidence.  Elizabeth  some-; 
times  felt  hurt  without  being  able  to  assign  any- 
just  or  reasonable  cause,  she  was  however  de- 
lighted with  his  society,  and  to  note  the  wisdom^ 
(as  she  innocently  termed  it)  which;  fell  from  his 
Ups.  Her  conclusions  were,  that  though  as  a 
little  girl  he  might  have  been  pleased  with  het- 
questions  and  remarks,  and  amusied  with  her 
playful  disposition,  as  a  young  woman  she  did^ 
not  interest  him,  and  therefore  feared  to  encou- 
rage what  her  inexperience  might  construe  into 
partial  admiration.  She  once  thought  she 
would  never,  marry  while  he  remained  single, 
but  reason  and  good  sense  soon  conquered  all 
romantic  resolutions;  and  her  useful  studies,, 
her  more  elegant  recreations,  and  her  works 
of  charity  lef);  Uttle  leisure  to  ruminate  on  future 
visionary  events,  and  self-created  expectations.. 
When  perusing  any  of  Donavan*s  letters,  ad-* 
d&res^ed  to  her  father  or  brother,  "  How  happy 
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the  woman  whc^  iengagea  his  aifections,^  was 
ahnost  an  involuntary  exclamation;  hut^  that 

• 

love  could  ever  exist  without  the  conviction  of 
a  mutual  partiality,  never  for  a  moment  agitated 
her  feeUngs ;-  and  certam  now  of  Mr.  Trelavmjr^s 
unequivocal  regard>  she  determined  to  com- 
mune strictly  with  her  own  heart,  and  abide  %y 
its  decision.    On  one  point  she  would  eiidea- 

r 

vour  to  be  satisfied  before  she  was  dwayed  by 
her  fkther*s  persuai^n&'^ishe  w6i:dd  be  con- 
tinced  what  were  Trelawny^  real  sentiments^on 
the  subject  of  religioi^  and  after  a  loiig  and 
tiender  conversation  with  Tier  parents,  feefing 
that  she  could  not'allege  ahy  reasonable  excuse 
ft»  refusing  a  match  in  every  way  s6  apparendy 
eHgiUe;  not  even  wilJh  irufli  could  she  profess 
a  disfike  either  of  Trelswny^s  person  or  man- 
ners, she  determiiied  to  send  him  the  following 
letter.  On  the  preceding  evening  he  had  been 
more  than  usually  urgent  for  her  decisdon  in 
his  favour,  hi  open  and  manly  terms  had^  de- 
dared  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
formed  to  insure  to  him  the  blesskig  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  that  her  coldness  drove  him  to 
despair,  while  the  beauties  of  her  miiid  and 
person  made  him  resolve  never  to  relinquish  the 
hope  of  iiiterestmg  her  affections,  but  with 


Itself.  Overpoweiied  bjf  tua  ewc^estneas,  she 
blamed  herself  for  ^  tiii^dity  sh^  could  not  cobi- 
quer^  y^t  felt  that  h^  evaded  any  thioig  like 
oeriou^nesa ;  aiul  weighing  the  momentoua  JhfSr 
lance  of  tepporal  and  eternal  bappiness^  $iie 
ajl^p  fdt  how  inseeuie  the  latter  would  piplbably 
p]r^ye  were  h^r  heaxt's  9^ection3  irreyoqa^y 
^ngagejd  to  a  mai;!  only  miqcUul  of  die.  fotmev. 
Heir  lett^  therefoi^  irm  thus.*      . 

"  Accustomed  to  cqq^kUpt  you  as.  a  frieod 
^d  €o^p^UiQ9i  "with  whom  I  hme  eyjer  toor* 
Yersed;  witj^i^t  re^aiojl;  Qp^.yaxioi^  wd  inter 
r(»sting  si^bje^ts,  why  e^oidd  tbi^  &dii|igs  qC  a^ 
depeptiye  tipiidi^  now  cpi^§4  ^IPW  yPU  the 
dpifl^ts  wl4c]^  Agitate  and  diipiturb  i^y  nuind?. 
]|Iay^  I  ^oty,  without,  ineaning  the,  s^jiadp^  of  a 
CongiplimeQt,.  c^didly  aqlqipwle^ig^  tha,t  had  I 
b^eii  prQBe,  tp  that  sort  of  c^pjl;^ya;doQ,  which  a 
pleasing  ez^or  giye^.  rUev^o,  ere  this  ypi^ 
might  have  phased  niy  f^py>  pei:ha,p3  baye 
interested  my  l^art,;:  bf^A  it  h^  ever  b^n  n^ 
t}i^^d|;ter^1^1e  opinip^  tb^ti  l^^ye,  wiljljip^t  the  most 
p^ect  es^i^rHthfit  Ioviq,  mljhoujt  ^  jcecipro- 
dty .  of  sgntinient  ai^J  Qpiwc«i>  em  l^ith^r  be 
sipcere  noi:  p^i^anent.  I  am  Qpt  npw  about  to 
c)a^  ypH  to  1^1  aci^ount.  fo^  yja^j^  pipiciples  or 
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opinions,  but  to  ask  you  with  all  interest  and 
seriousness  what  they  really  are  ?  whether  the 
frivoUty  with  which  you  sometimes  seem  to 
treat  the  most  serious  subjects  is  real  or  af- 
fected. If  you  think  rightly,  you  will  not  hiere 
stop  in  derision,  and  repro'aate  my  questions,' 
but  you  will  appreciate  the  motives  which  give 
rise  to  the  important  inquiiy;^It'  fe  to  me  a"^ 
very  awfid  thought,  Mr.  Trelawny,  that  from 
the  moment  I  become  your  wife,  I  am  your's  to 
all  eternity!  I  .shudder  at  the  possibility  of 
weakening  that  faith  iii  Revelation,  which  it 
has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  mark,  to 
team,  to  understand— of  weakening  it  by  the 
eixampte  and  the  principtesof  the  man  to  whom* 
1 1  am  eternally  bound.  I 'now,  it  is  true,  think' 
such  a  fatal  change  impossible,  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  with  a  heart  naturaUy  grateful  and 
affectionate  as  mine  is,  I  should  ever  lament  in- 
secret  despair  the  errors  and  apostacy  of  a 
husband,  to  whom  I  had  solemnly  pledged  my 
love,  my  reverence,  and  obedience. 

"  If  you  and  I  should  ever  come  to  a  right  • 
understanding,  you  will  be  convinced  that  one 
Faith  must  sanction  our  reUgious  opinions,  one 
Hope  ammate  our  minds,  one  principle  of  Cha- 
rity mark  our  actions,  or  not  for  the  wealth  of 
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worlds  would  I  bind  my  future  fate  with  your's. 
I  therefore  intreat  you  as  a  friend,  I  call  upon 
you  as  a  fellow  being,  I  rely  upon  your  honour 
to  consider  what  I  have  said,  and  not  to  answer 
me  in  a  Hght  or  trifling  manner,  but  as  you 
value  your  own  peace  and  mine,  to  answer  me 
with  unfeigned  sincerity.  Call  this  an  unmean- 
ing rhapsody — term  my  earnestness  the  cant  of 
methodism,  the  prejudice  of  bigotry — say  I  am 
aiming  to  be  eccentric,  and  I  have  succeeded  in 
becoming  ridiculous,  and  I  am  unequivocally 
answered.  But  if  I  am  dear  enough  to  you  to 
render  the  sacred  feelings  of  my  heart  worth  your 
attention,  give  me  in  return  the  whole  transcript 
ofyour's.  I  can  now  bear  with  firmness  your 
censure  or  your  praise ;  but  were  I  even  only 
your  affianced  wife,  vain  regrets  for  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinions  and  sentiments  might  embit- 
ter the  present  hour,  and  give  rise  to  much 
fiiture  disappointment.  And  had  we  pledged 
oiur  vows  at  God's  sacred  altar,  and  worldly 
arrangements  had  been  our  only  interest,  what 
would  you  have  said  if  I  had  then  asked  you 
the  nature  of  your  reUgion?  It  were  indeed 
well  if  I  had  received  a  satisfactory  answer, 
but  what  redress  could  I  have  had  against  a 
light  or  trifling  one  ?  against  your  want  of  can^ 
*  VOL.  I.  c 
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dour  and  of  confidence  ?  Yoii  are  now  free  as 
air,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  your  recede 
ing  from  your  late  proposals ;  no  blame  can.be 
attached  to  nfie  for  urging  you  to  speak  the 
truth  from  your  heart.  You  tnll  probably 
^^«.  of  toU^  »d  >Jl^, 
but  it  will:  provfe  to  me  that  you  cannot  com^ 
prehend  the  higher  motives  by  which  I  am 
actuated ;  perhaps  you  will  also  accuse  me  of  a 
melancholy-foreboding  spirit,  of  a  mind  tine* 
tured  with  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm^  but 
while  my  own  heart  acquits  me  of  either,  while 
my  unbroken  spirits  permit  a  full  enjoyment  of 
the  innocent  recreations  of  life^  aiid  I  trust  to 
the  protection  bf  the  Author  of  all  good  for  & 
continuance  of  his  blessings ;  I  think  I  shall  be 
nei&er.iiifluenced  by  your  unjust  accusations, 
nor  offended'by  your  ridicule.  But  I  hope  better 
things  of  you,  and  on  the  candour  and  sincerity 
of  yoUr  answer,  to  what  I  know  you  will  term 
an  extraordinary  epistle,  I  fully  rely. 

"  Elizabeth  Coventry." 

"  Extraordinary  indeed,"  Mr.  Trelawny  ex- 
claimed, as  he  impatiently  perused  Elizabeth's 
letter;  "  What  cold  hearted  methodistical  ideas ! 
She  is  too  sentimental  for  me."    Then  reading 
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the  letter  a  second  time,  he  said;  "  And  a 
preachilig  wife  who  could  bear?  Why  is  fihe 
so^y,  so  loVetyj  so  fascinating  in  her  manners  ( 
siDi  uidike  all  that  is  formal  aiid  severe!  Sbfe 
may  be  rights  but  on  my  soul  I  believe  Uns  is 
an  nnrivallied  composition^  as  an  answer  to « a 
lover's. proposal  of  marriage."  He  attempted 
to  write,  but  soon  tearing  the  paper^  determined 
to  see  Elizabeth  immediately,  and  in  general 
terins  to- answer  for  his  *' faith,  hope,  and' cha- 
rity." The  result  of  the  meeting  may  be^easfly 
imagined^  and  both  parties  were  mutually  disssr 

WSloughby  was  enjoying,  we  should  rather 
say  was  ap{^aring  to  edjoy,  the  gay  hilarity  of 
a  convivial  party;  for  just  before  he  left  Lon" 
don  two  letters  had: proved  the  cause  of  irre- 
mediable imeasin^ss;  the  one  announced  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  his  father's  prppen^ 
had  been  entrusted,  the  oth^r  contained  a 
pressing  demand  for  money  .fi:(»n  an  impatient 
creditor,  with  threats  that  a  harsher  method 
would  be  resorted  to,  if  Ihe  present  applicaliojii 
should  be  unsuccessful.  The  first  letter  gave 
him  the  most  serious  concern  and  heart-fek 
remorse.  Mr.  Coventry  had  requested  bini- to 
have  the,  expected  property  insuredy-andiliad 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  business  was 
properly  transacted;  but  from  a  blameable 
procrastination^  it  had  either  escaped  Willough- 
by's  memory,  or  ceased  to  appear  of  conse- 
quence to  attend  to.  He  at  length  determined 
to  present  himself  at  Coventry  lodge,  suppU- 
cate  the  forgiveness  of  his  father,  and  exert 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  retrieve  his 
ovm  credit  and  his  father's  loss. 

Just  at  this  period  Trelawny  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  on  very  particular  business  in 
town,  nor  had  he  much  advanced  in  Elizabeth's 
good  opinion  since  their  conference  after  her 
letter.  She  was  frequently  shocked  at  his  igno* 
ranee  on  religious^  subjects,  and  had  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure  entreated  her  father 
to  speak  explicitly  to  him,  and  to  decline  his 
addresses  without  farther  delay.  She  could 
not  quite  understand  why  her  father  was  so 
Anxious  that  she  should  be  united  to  Trelawny ; 
it  never  entered  into  her  mind  to  suppose  that 
the  fear  of  another  attachment  was  an  ostensi- 
ble reason.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
there  Hved  a  gentleman,  who  wanting  the  re- 
commendation of  fortune,  could  not  be  a  suit- 
able match  for  Elizabeth  Coventry,  at  least 
such  was  the  opinion  of  her  father,  and  the 
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apparent  eli^bility  of  Trelawny's  addresses 
threw  him  stiU  farther  in  the  back  ground ;  and 
although  Frederick  Vincent  had  never  dared 
to  breathe  the  sigh  of  love  in  the  presence  of 
so  valued  a  family,  nothing  could  erase  the 
suspicion  of  his  growing  attachment  to  EHza* 
beth.  She  herself  both  esteemed  and  under-^ 
stood  his  character,  but  entertained  not  the 
most  distant  idea  that  she  was  regarded  by  him 
with  more  than  fiiendly  partiality.  His  atten* 
tion  to  an  aged  grandfather,  who  seemed  to 
live  but  in  his  presence ;  the  very  narrow  income 
which  contributed  to  the  supjk)rt  of  both ;  his 
superior  taste  for  literature;  his  unremitting 
exertions  for  the  good  of  others ;  ensured  to 
him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Elizabeth, 
aad  ever  induced  her  to  pay  him  more  dian 
usual  attention  when  in  the  company  of  those 
whom  the  world  and  custom  termed  hh  supe- 
riors. Until  Mr.  Coventry  began  to  fear  him 
as  a  dangerous  rival  with  Trelawny,  he  had 
always  been  a  welcome  guest  at  the  lodge,  an<i 
the  various  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  of 
Elizabeth's  society,  caused  him  to  regard  her 
as  the  most  lovely  and  amiable  of  hiunan  beings. 
Nor  was  he  in  a  very  enviable  state  of  mind 
when  marking  the  lover-like  attentions  of  a 
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laiuo,  ^th  whoiQi  iilipr^lidiced  by  selfish  mo« 
tiyes^  -he  was  coitvinced  could  not  miike  her 
happy ;  and  the  general  report  that  his  addresses 
had  been  accepted,  top  fatally  discovered  the 
9ei9:et  pasdion  he  himself,  had  uncpnsciQusly 
efaecrished*  His  onm  watit  of  foi^tune  he  consi* 
deredias  an  insurmountable  bar  to  being,  per- 
ndtt^  to  gain  her  hand,  <and  he  iomaiitibaUy, 
we  knust  not  $ay  reasonably): fiusciedy  tS^t- had 
she  met  with  a  kindred  sbul^Obie  ccmldhare  wit^ 
nfesiied- the  ujdon  not  only. with  .fortitude  biit 
joy.>.  Hehadlong  obseired  the  even  t'enour  of 
het  ccbdict  under  drcdinstances  whkh  would 
tiaiiBiprQfudly^, elated  many^'e  £^male  mind;  the 
dbeerfid  gaiety  of  her  tamper, ,  her  strict  adfae* 
^nce  tiiietery  :fohn  df  prepriet^^  and,  thlBit 
thobgb  humble  as  the  village  maid,  she  was 
the  kiiid  friend  and. I^ectionate  adviser  <^f  all 
who«  sought  her  counsd.  He  had  also  <6b3e]nr^d 
how  unostentatiously  she  performed  the  practi- 
^  hnd  charitable  duties  of  life,  how  consistent 
in  her  conduct,  in  her  dress,  and  in. all  her 
aotionsk :  He  was  convinced  that  the  strength  of 
heii  faind.  proceeded  from^  no  unfeminifie  pre- 
tensions-r^that  its  foundation  Was  religion,:  and 
that  though  she  complied  with  the  innocent  cus- 
toms of  the  world  she  never  allowed  them  to 
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interfere  witli  her  Christian  duties^  and  had 
often  willingly  relinquished  selfish  gratifications, 
rather  than  disappoint  her  poorer  neighbours  in 
sopme  act  or  gift  of  l^enevolencef  And  as  he 
had  thus  marked  the  beauties  of  a,  mind  culti- 
vatedy  not-warped  by  education,  unpresumingly 
adorned  by  every  ornamental  acqidrement,  he 
had  also  marked  the  loveliness  of  her  face  and 
form,  and  the  beauty  of  a  complexion  which  he 
had  often  with  other,  poets  ;and  other  lovers 
Compared,  and  put  in  competition  with  all  the 
roses  and  lilies  of.  the  universe.  In  a  word,  he 
enthusiastically  worshipped  the  image  whi<ph 
£site  had  proscribed  himffrom  loving.  A  thou* 
sand  times  he  resolved  to  fly  the  danger  he  had 
almost  unconsciously  braved;  but  some  Uttle 
occurrence,  some  chance  engagement,  more  se- 
cr^ly  riveted  the  chain  he  had  not  the  fortitude 
to  break.  And  now  considering  her  as  the 
destined  wife  of  another,  he  was  still  less 
anxious  to  avoid  her  society ;  his  high  sense  of 
honour,  whilst  it  enshrined  her  in  all  that  was 
pure  and  lovely,  completely  destroyed  those 
illusions  which  hope  in  spite  of  reason  had 
momentarily  encouraged. 

Trelawny  and  Frederick  Vincent  were  not 
upon  terms  of  intimacy ;  the  haughty  conde- 
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scension  of  the  one,  and  the  cahn  dignity  of  the 
other  could  not  assimilate,  and  yet  there  were 
moments  when  Trelawny  was  jealous  even  of 
the  man  he  pretended  to  despise.  Now,  absent 
from  Elizabeth,  and  reviewing  her  conduct,  he 
at  times  thought  it  not  only  eccentric,  but 
absurd,  and  he  pictured  to  himself,  that  instead 
of  being  the  envy  of  his  friends  by  sporting  his 
wife  and  his  curricle  together,  he  should  become 
the  object  of  their  pity  and  ridicule  from  the 
preciseness  of  domestic  arrangements,  starched 
looking  servants,  and  family  prayers.  Then  he 
would  console  himself  with  the  idea  of  letting 
her  enjoy  in  the  country  all  her  extraordinary 
prejudices,  and  that  London  and  liberty  would 
ever  be  his  own  resource  and  privilege.  She 
might  however  think  it  her  duty  to  conform  to 
the  taste  of  her  husband :  she  was  new  to  the 
world — ^he  never  yet  met  with  a  woman  insen- 
sible to  admiration  and  popularity ;  and  if  love, 
rank,  and  riches  could  ensure  them ;  Elizabeth 
Coventry  as  his  wife  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
be  the  reigning  star  of  fashion.  He  would 
not  permit  Snself  to  imagine  that  her  indiffe- 
rence  either  to  him  or  to  the  brilliant  career 
before  her  was  real;  he  attributed  her  self- 
command,  her  serious  reasoning,  her  extraor- 
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dmary  letter^  to  the  confinement  of  her  educa-^ 
tion^  and  little  mtercourse  with  the  gay  world ; . 
and  was  convinced,  that  when  mixing  more  'in 
society  she  would  gladly  relax  those  rules  ot 
{precision  in  the  distribution  of  time,  and  those 
eternal  visits  of  charity  which  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  consider  as  necessary.  He 
deemed  it  right  and  proper  to  give  money  to  the 
poor,  nor  could  he  resist  the  supplication  of 
distress,  if  it  happened  to  meet  his  ear,  but  to 
be  charitable  on  principle  as  well  as  on  feeling, 
to  make  any  exertion  in  behalf  of  a  suffering 
fellow  creature,  or  practise  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  others,  was  not  in  the  fashionable 
creed  of  the  circle  which  he  acknowledged. 
He  considered  that  a  casual  act  of  charity 
would  indemnify  him  for  the  daily  extravagance 
of  his  habits ;  that  the  season  of  youth  and 
health  was  the  season  of  enjo3m[ient ;  and  that 
the  great  Creator  was  too  merciful  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  those  errors  which  were  the  result 
of  passions  he  himself  had  implanted  in  the 
mind.  He  endeavoured  to  argue,  he  could  not 
reason,  but  deceived  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours,  perhaps 
better  than  those  who  professed  more  than 
they  practised,  and  were  not  consistent  in  the 
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geneiral  tenour  of  their  actions.  And  thufi, 
how  often  does  a  too. partial  exantuiiation  of 
otu^ves  lead  to  a  conviction  of  self-righteous7 
nesSj  rather  than  to  an  increase  of  that  Chris- 
tian humility  which  should  be  the  grand  foun- 
dation of  religious  &ith  and  moral  practice. 


CHAPTER  m. 

But  to  return  to  Coventry  lodge.  Elizabeth's 
anxiety  about  her  brother  daily  increased,  she 
had  charged  Trelawny  to  see  him,  and  to  use 
the  influence  he  possessed  to  induce  an  early 
visit  at  the  lodge.  Trelawny  promised  all  she 
wished,  but  as  Willoughby  had  left  town,  of 
course  they  never  met,  which  gave  a  momen- 
tary concern  to  Trelawny,  he  being  convinced 
Aat  Willoughby  would  have  been  just  at  this 
crisis  a  powerftd  advocate  in  his  favour.  Wil- 
loughby had  determined  to  see  his  parents, 
(md  without  delay  to  begin  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. Alas !  he  had  ever  found  it  much 
easier  to  make  resolutions  for  the  future,  than 
reduce  them  to  immediate  practice,  and  though 
he  despised  himself  for  infirmity  of  purpose 
and  instability  of  mind,  he  had  permitted  con- 
science to  increase  a  long  account  against  him, 
without  the  power  of  examining  it  with  an 
earnest  and  laudable  scrutiny. 

A  few  days  before  his  arrival  at  the  lodge, 
Elizabeth   had   been  induced  to  accompany 
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some  of  her  young  friends  to  a  beautiful  rural 
cottage  in  order  to  visit  an  amiable  and  afBicted 
woman,  and  to  partake  of  the  simple  refresh* 
ments  she  could  offer  them.  The  day  turned 
out  unusually  warm,  and  after  walking  home  m 
thfe  mid-day  sun,  she  very  imprudently,  not 
only  drank  a  draught  of  iced  water,  but  sat  for 
some  time  heedless  of  a  current  of  air  which 
blew  directly  on  her  face.  'In  the  evening  she 
complained  of  cold  and  shivering,  and  the  next 
morning  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  Rest 
and  proper  remedies  soon  rendered  her  con- 
valescent. Yet  in  defiance  of  reason,  she  fell 
somewhat  mortified  to  see  a  violent  eruption  in 
her  face;  imagining  however  it  would  prove 
but  a  temporary  blemish,  she  endeavoured  to 
suppress  complaint,  and  to  quiet  her  mother's 
anxiety :  and  in  the  midst  of  a  good-hiunoured 
conversation  on  the  subject,  a  loud  ring  at  the 
outward  gate  announced  the  arrival  of  a  stran- 
ger ;  Willoughby's  well  known  step  in  the  hall 
soon  aroused  their  attention,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  room — Mr.  Coventry  ex- 
tended his  hand,  "  Willoughby,  you  are  ever 
welcome,"  was  all  he  could  articulate,  but  in  a 
mother's  and  a  sister's  embrace  he  for  a  moment 
forgot  his  perplexities  and  errors.    He  invo- 
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Iimtarily  started  to  see  Elizabeth's  complexion 
80  altered,  but  being  assured  a  few  days  would 
probably  restore  its  clearness,  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for  his  long  absence  and  apparent 
neglect  of  all  his  heart  held  dear. 

f'  Willoughby,"  Mr.  Coventry  said, '' actions, 
not  words,  are  the  criterion  of  a  son's  attach* 
ment ;  but  I  will  not  reproach  you :  here  you 
are  ever  welcomef^nd  alas,  we  have  only  to 
lament  that  the  world  has  of  late  gained  too 
decisive  a  victory  over  the  simple  attractions  of 
a  parent's  roof."  Mrs.  Coventry  and  Elizabeth, 
said  something  conciliating  and  affectionate,  aod 
Willoughby  diought  he  never  could  speak  to 
his  father  of  pecuniary  entanglements,  or  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  general  loss  of  property 
from  his  own  careless  procrastination.  He 
would  write  immediately  on  his  return  to  town- 
urge  the  necessity  of  professional  business  in 
order  to  shorten  his  present  painful  visit,  and 
throw  himself  entirely  on  his  father's  mercy  for. 
forgiveness.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  embitter 
the  present  hour  of  meeting;  he  could  not  be 
an  eye-witness  of  his  mother's  distress,  whose 
exjNressive  countenance  too  well  confessed  what 
parsed  in  her  bosom.    It  may  weU  be  imagined^ 
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diat  notwithstanding  every  excuse  and  palliation 
which  sophistry  could  invent,  he  was  thought- 
ful and  abstracted;  and  there  were  mom^its 
when  he  imagined,  if  aU  his  difficulties  were 
surmounted,  that  he  could  live  for  ever  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  relinquish  those  rain 
and  unprofitable  pursuits  which  had  so  long 
enslaved  his  senses  and  paraUzed  his  exertions. 
On  the  evening  before  he  left  the  lodgey  Mr, 
Coventry  took  up  a  newspaper,  which,  by  hav- 
ing been  mislaid,  he  had  omitted  to  read  before, 
and  saw  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
which  had  contained  his  property.  Marking  the 
pllicei  with  his  finger,  he  said,  "  Here,  Wil- 
loughby,  is  an  unfortunate  affair:  I  feel  for 
those  who  have  suffered  by  it ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  truly  rejoice  that  I  was  resolute  in  my  opi- 
moa  4>f  having  the  property  ensured.  I  have 
often  told  you  I  am  not  the  rich  man  the<  wqrid 
imagines  me  to  be ;  and  how  this  repeated  avoiral 
laay  operd,te  on  your  ftiture  conduct,  time  only 
<^an  determine.  I  intend  soon  to  take  a  joicrpey 
to  London  myself,  to  arrange  money  affairs  and 
settle  my  fortune  in  the  funds,  which,  from  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  you  all  know  has  hitherto 
been  left  in  the  firm  to  which  I  belonged ;  and 
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though  I  reaUy  thmk  the  house  is  as  secure  as 
the  Baxik  itself^  for  reasons  I  cannot  now  ex-* 
plain,  my  resolution  is  unalterahtly  fixed." 

Had  Mr,  Coventry  looked  steadfastly  at  Wil- 
loughby,  he  would  have  discovered  the  painful 
conflict  of  his  mind ;  but  still  regarding  the  pa- 
per, he  continued  to  animadvert  on  the  unto- 
ward event,  and  to  give  him. every  advice  and 
direction  how  to  proceed  in  the  business.  "Very 
ext3*aordmary  however,"  he  added, "  that  through 
tlie  channel  of  a  newspaper  we  should  be  first 
apprized  of  it." — "  Alas !"  Willoughby  though^ 
*^  my  father  has  yet  to  learn  more  than  I  have 
courage  to  communicate."  He  heard  his  voice 
as  proceeding  in  conjectures  and  resolutions, 
a&d  mechahically  promised  to  do  all  that  was 
requisite  in  the  business. 
'Elizabeth  had  marked  his  trepidation  of 
ituumer  and  fi*equent  changes  of  countenance, 
and  determined  to  have  some  private  conversa- 
tion with  him  as  Soon  as  possible*  She  knew 
ndt  what  to  fear;  but  that  his  uneasiness  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  imprudence  and  dissipated 
habits,  she  had  little  doubt  of.  When  wishing 
good  night,  an  unobserved  whisper  expressed 
her  earnest  entreaties  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion before  they  retired  to  rest ;  and  as  he  was 
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to  leave  the  lodge  early  in  the  morning,  she 
waited  for  him  in  her  dressing-room  with  no 
little  degree  of  inquietude. 

He  soon  sent  a  note,  expressing  that  extreme 
fatigue  had  induced  him  to  retire  to  rest,  that 
he  would  write  to  her  from  town,  and  explain 
the  reasons  of  his  present  uneasiness  and  ab- 
straction of  mind.     This  too  true  confirmation 
that  there  was  indeed  a  cause,  did  not  contri- 
bute to  Elizabeth's  usual  repose ;  and  hearing 
Willoughby  very  early  in  the  morning  wal^g 
up  and  down  in  the  room  over  her  own,  she; 
hastily  dressed  herself,  and  asked  admittance  at 
the  door.    He  gently  chid  her  for  not  being  sa- 
tisfied with  his  note ;  but  unmediately  folded  her 
to  his  bosom.     She  pointed  to  the  bed,  which 
had  not  be^i  disturbed.    He  regained  some  de- 
gree of  self-possession,  and  endeavoured  to  rally 
away  her  fears  on  his  account.   A  summons  that 
his  horses  were  in  readiness,  and  Willoughby. 
declaring  he  should  be  too  late  for  the  business 
in  question,  checked  the  inquiries  she  came  pur- 
posely to  make.    **  My  dearest  brother,  do  not 
forget  us,"  was  all  she  could  say ;  and  clasping 
his  hand,  left  within  it  all  the  money  she  was 
mistress  of.    His  first  impulse  was  decidedly  to 
fefiise  it ;  but  on  recollecting  that  he  could  not 
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command  a  guinea,  he  burst  into  tears.  A  few 
moments'  tender  altercation  ensued;  and  after 
repeating  his  promises  of  writing  immediately  on 
arriving  in  London,  he  quitted  the  house. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  beautiful,  s^d  the 
summer's  breeze  seemed  to  invigorate  the  whole 
face  of  nature;  whilst  the  rising  sun  gilded  with 
cheerfulness  every  abode  of  poverty,  as  well  as 
those  mansions  where  state  and  ajBBiuence  re-^ 
sided.  In  the  course  of  WiUoughby's  ride,  how 
Diany  were  the  resolutions  he  formed,  no  longer 
to  sacrifice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of 
that  world  which  he  internally  despised ;  to  seek 
from  the  counsel  of  a  fiiithfiil,  but  of  late  ne- 
glected friend,  the  surest  means  to  become 
master  of  himself.  Apprehensions  of  his  father's 
declining  health,  the  tender  regrets  which  hia 
mother  had  expressed  for  the  estrangement  of 
an  only  son,  the  affectionate  and  considerate 
conduct  of  a  beloved  sister,  all  combined  to  in- 
crease the  feelings  of  remorse,  and  to  make  him 
imagine  hunself  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings.  Passing  through  a  remote  and  almost 
desolate  village,  a  scene  of  cottage  poverty  met 
his  eye ;  and  children  crying  for  bread,  a  brutal 
husband,  and  a  despairing  wife,  (to  whom  his 
humanity  extended  pecuniary  assistance,)  in« 
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creased  the  dread  of  examining  his  own  con- 
science :  and  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
lavished  away^  through  gaming  and  dissipated 
habits,  seemed  to  rise  up  against  him  in  tre- 
mendous judgment,  to  add  to  the  distressing 
account  which  must  ere  long  be  strictly  investi- 
gated. When  he  arrived  in  town  he  was  afiaid 
to  appear  abroad,  lest  he  should  receive  an.  un- 
welcome salutation  from  any  of  his  cfedijtors ; 
and  the  unseasonable  suppositions  and  jests  of 
his  intimate  companions  were  not  calculated  to 
tranquillize  his  spirits. 

Disgusted  with  the  world,  more  and  more 
cQspirited  by  a  closer  review  of  his  own  conduct^ 
and  convinced  that  some  decisive  measure  must 
be  adopted  to  acquaint  his  father  with  the  loss 
of  his  property,  he  began  a  letter  to  Elizabeth ; 
but  indecision  procrastinated  its  conclusion.  He 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  write  first  to  Do- 
navan,  to  entreat  his  presence,  and  to  meet  with 
him  all  the  deserved  reproaches  of  his  injured 
&mily.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Willoughby,  if, 
in  the  moments  of  heartfelt  contrition,  he  had 
confessed  his  frailties  to  such  a  friend.  Alas ! 
of  how  little  avail  is  the  confession  of  faults,  and 
the  temporary  abhorrence  of  our  evil  wayi^  if 
they  lead  not  to  that  renewal  of  the  mind  to 
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iK^bi^y-Trthat  renunciation  of  siii^— that  vic- 
torjr/orer  ouf  corrupt 'natures,  which  is  only  to 
be  accGonpliiihed  by  -the  assistance  of  Divine 
Ghracei  aiding  our  own  eaiiiestendeavours,  and 
not  by  the  transient  feelings  of  remorse,  or  a 
presumptuous  dependence  on  our  strength  of 
ikdnd  and  self-righteous  intentions. 
-.  .Willoughby  had  assured  and  promised  the 
princ^al  part  of  his  creditors,  that  in  a  very 
short  tiine  all  things  should  be  i^ettled,  giving 
ttiem  to  understand  he  only  waited  to  see  his 

ikther  in  town  in  order  to  arrange  his  affainu 
Bfir.  Coventry'^  honourable  character  ^and  re* 
pated  large  fortune  siknc^  their  importunity. 
Wilk>ughby  recovered  &om  bodily  fatigue,  at  a 
distance  from  those  objects  which  had  so  lately 
excited  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart,  enjoy- 
mg  a:  momentary  security  from  the  horrors  of  a 
prison,  wrote  to  Elizabeth  in  general  but  affec- 
tionate terms,  with  die  promise  of  another  visit 
ut  a  very  few  days,  when  he  should  be  better 
able  to  explain  the  apparent  mystery  of  his  con- 
duet*  He  then  guarded  aU  letters  of  business 
from  being  sent  to  the  lodge,  and  by  a  fatal 
procrastination  increased  his  guilt  and  misery. 
Determined  to  enjoy  a  short  reprieve  from  the 
remorse  of  an  accusing  conscience,  he  sought 
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relief  by  joining  in  the  usual  haunts  of  dissqNi;* 
tion,  or  in  those  convivial  parties  where  neither 
the  feast  of  reason  nor  the  flow  of  soul  predo-^ 
minated;  and  was  thence  too  fataUy  led  to 
wreck  his  future  peace  on  the  throw  of  a  die  or 
the  turn  of  a  card.  In  calm  and  sullen  despair, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  money  on  hard  biit 
too  usual  terms;  for  the  honourable  debt  he  had 
just  contracted  could  brook  no  delay  in  the 
payment.  All  description  must  fail  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  and  feelings.  Again  he  thought  of 
going  to  Donavan :  but  how  could  he  meet  the 
eye  of  such  a  friend — a  friend  so  long  neglected, 
for  a  career  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  disre** 
putable?  He  knew  that  Donavan  was  indul- 
gent, as  it  became  the  servant  of  the  Master 
whose  minister  he  was,  to  the  first  repented  er- 
rors of  indiscretion  or  folly ;  but  he  also  knew, 
that  perseverance  in  evil  habits,  a  determined 
course  of  life  in  opposition  to  the  best  propensir 
ties  of  our  nature,  and  a  weak  indecision  of  cluu- 
racter  through  the  fear  of  this  world's  ridicule, 
would  receive  from  him  every  deserved  reproba- 
tion; and  he  at  that  moment  thought  that  the 
contempt  of  such  a  friend  was  the  severest  trial 
that  could  await  him.  While  these  reflections 
were  rapidly  passing  in  his  mind,  it  may  well  be 
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imagined  that  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
did  not  add  to  its  serenity.  It  was  firom  his 
fiiend  Donavan. 

.  ^*  Am  I  to  judge  by  your  continued  silence,  my 
deJar  friend,  that  your  time  is  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  pursuits  of  Uterature,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  studies  incidental  to  your  profes- 
non  ?  that  the  midnight  lamp  and  the  early 
dawn  are  alike  witnesses  of  your  progressive 
acquirements  and  knowledge,  and  that  you  will 
eventually  burst  upon  us  common  mortals  in  aD 
the  radiance  of  genius  and  of  science  ?  But  to 
be  serious,  Willoughby ;  I  anticipate  much  gra- 
tification at  our  next  meeting,  when  we  may 
compare  our  present  pursuits,  expectations,  and 
views  of  life,  with  those  which  formerly  inte- 
rested  our  feelings.  We  have  often  talked  of 
<<  rural  quiet,  ease,  and  alternate  labour,  pro- 
gressive virtue  and  approving  Heaven;"  and 
whilst  I  have  realized  some  scenes  which  then 
only  existed  in  our  imagination,  you  have  been 
l^aced  in  the  more  perilous  path — ^within  the 
reach  of  erroneous  example,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  temptations  of  a  seductive  and  dissipated 
world.  Stability  of  mind  and  principle  can 
scarcely  be  duly  estimated  till  they  have  been  in 
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some  degree  tried  by  the  casual  events  of  Hfe— 
till  theory  reduced  to  practice  cimvinceB  ua  what 
is  the  real  strength  of  our  minds ;  and  I  cumot 
help  thinking  that  they  who  stand  firmly  in  the 
path  of  rectitude,  amidst  frivolous  or  disho- 
nourable temptations,  ore  not  only  more  shining 
lights,  and  more  praiseworthy  examples,  than 
the  secluded  niiaanthro{Mst,  but  are  more  uae- 
fiilly  and  honourably  filling  the  stations  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  appointed  them.  Your 
talents,  my  dear  Willoughl^,  tdmoflt  decide  in 
your  &vour,  that  you  will  herei^ter  b^ccfme  an 
ornament  to  the  profession  you  have  xhosen ; 
and  of  the  goodnesaof  your  heart,  and  the  Tt6- 
titude  of  your  principles,  I  have  not  die  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  Yoi»  inestim^e  fether  could  ns<- 
ver  survive  the  misery  of  a  stia's  loss  of  honour 
and  respectability:  in  a  word,  I  think  the  peace 
of  bot:h  your  parents  is  bound  up  in  the  happi- 
ness and  wellare  of  their  children ;  and  I  mysdf 
have  often  been  tempted  to  envy.  yoU' the  Mess- 
ing of  such  a  friend  md  sister  as  your's  is,  whose 
gAnde  counsels,  inou^  very  juvenSe  years,  have 
■onuetimes  ^ven  stabilj^  ta  our  resolutions  and 
pursuits.  But  you  must  come  to  me,  Wil- 
iby,  and  we  wQI  talk  over  all  that  is  dear 
d  >I  am  persuaded  you  can  aatis&c- 
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torily  account  for  tfais  chasm  in  our  friendly  in- 
tercourse. I  have  lately  met  with  an  unpleasant 
accident  from  a  strained  ancle,  which  wiQ  pro- 
bably confine  me  to  the  house  for  &ctoie  time. 
However,  here  I  am/ Coventry^  confined  to  my 
study,  and  lying  on  the  bed  or  sofa  all  the  day; 
and  as  I  trust  you  are  disposed  to  perform  a 
dbaritable  act,  you  will  doubtless,  unless  pre- 
vented by  professional  duties,  immediately  inr 
dulge  me  witb  your  society.  I  promise  not  to 
confine  either  your  body  or  your  mind :  books, 
ndighbours,  (some  of  the  latter  good  aiid  rational 
pec^Ie,)  joined  to  the  striking  contrast  of 'my 
humble  parsonage  with  the  splendid  mansions 
and  ^scenes  of  gaiety  to  which,  you  have  been  ac- 
custxmned,  may  not  be  wholly  without  their  in:- 
terest;  and;  at  the  same  time,  change  of  :scene 
and  air  may  prove  beneficial  to  your  healthy  at 
this  glorious  and  genial  season.  ;    '.     ' 

'^  Yqu  hlftve  of  late  been  very  Ji^miss  in  acknow- 
led^ng  my  letters ;  but  I  must  imagine  you  have 
received  those  which  gave  you  an  account  of  my 
present  improved  idtuation,  of  my  daily  habits, 
of  hty house,. garden^  land^.and.ofihe  people 
with  ^hom  J  sometfanes  asi^ciate.:  I  told  you 
how  ^uch  J  had  ta  enoountt^r  and  to  endeavour 
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to  reform,  from  the  latitude  of  principle  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  higher  ranks,  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders.   I  was  termed 
by  the  former  methodistical,  and  by  the  latter 
Unnecessarily  severe.  And  why  ?  Because  I  had 
no  taste  for  the  noisy  revels  of  intemperate 
mirth — for  the  pleasures  of  the  chace ;  at  least, 
because  I  did  not  consider  country  sports  as  the 
grand  business  of  Ufe ;  because  I  would  not  gam- 
ble with  the  more  refined,  and  give  up  my  time 
to  the  trifling  and  dissipated.     The  advanced 
age  and  infirmities  of  my  predecessor  had  pro- 
bably precluded  that  necessary  exertion,  in  a 
country  village,  of  administering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  poor ;  of  attending  accurately  to 
their  blameable  or  praiseworthy  conduct ;  of  no- 
ticing their  regular  or  irregular  attendance  at 
church,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  the  habits 
of  sobriety  and  honesty  in  all  their  ways.     I 
have  at  last  established  a  school  on  the  Madras 
system,  and  have  the  happiness  to  find  the  most 
satisfactory  consequences  from  the  institution. 
I  painfiilly  mark  my  own  deficiencies,  and  see  the 
goal  of  perfection  to  which  we  are  permitted  to 
aspire  only  in  perspective  before  me;  and  con- 
fess, that  very  painfiil  have  been  my  struggles  to 
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render  literary  pursuits  and  occupations  subor- 
dinate to  the  more  active  and  useful  duties  of  my 
profession. 

**  It  is  a  worldly  and  common  place  observa- 
tion, that  we,  of  the  sacred  ministry,  are  but  men, 
Beillible  beings,  and  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
our  prejudices  and  our  passions.  Reason  and 
experience  cannot  contradict  the  assertion :  but 
are  we  thence  either  to  increase  the  corruption 
of  our  nature,  by  tamely  yielding  to  the  sur- 
rounding contagion,  by  preaching  what  we  do 
not  follow ;  when  the  study  of  theology,  which  it 
should  be  the  business  of  our  Uves  to  prosecute, 
forcibly  inculcates  the  practice  of  self-denial,  of 
moderation,  and  of  temperance ;  of  hving  for 
the  good  of  others,  amidst  a  perverse  and 
crooked  generation? 

"  To  any  one  but  yourself,  Willoughby,  some 
apology  might  be  necessary  for  the  desultory 
epistles  you  generally  receive  frora  me;  but 
many  deUghtful  associations  arise  in  my  mind, 
when  addressing  the  friend  of  my  early  youth, 
bidduig  defiance  to  all  precision  of  style,  con- 
vinced that  either  gay  or  grave,  the  language  of 
the  heart  is  by  you  best  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. How  often  does  faithful  memory  re- 
trace the  time  when  we,  ^  taking  sweet  counsel 
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together/  have  indulged  in  tbe  discussion  of  va« 
nous  and  interesting  subjects ;  and  with  hpnest 
exultation  have  marked,  that  the  coincidence  of 
s^red  events,  narr^.ted  by  cotempoarary  writers, 
gave  stability  to  our  faith,  and  rewarded  our  re^ 
searches  after  heavenly  truths!  I  heheve  you 
sometimes  thought  me  too  serious;  but  I  al- 
ways gave  you  credit  for  a  rightly  turned  mipd, 
md  a  heart  impressed  with  all  that  was  just  and 
honourable.  May  you,  Willoughby,  never  lose 
the  remembrance  of  such  feelings;  ^pfid  may 
you  pa^s  the  ordeal  of  worldly  temptations  with 
an  unwounded  conscience ;  for  it  is  a  common, 
but  a  very  true  assertion,  that  the  misery  we 
bring  on  ourselves  by  our  own  misconduct  is 
kIquc  insupportable.  When  the  husband,  the 
father,  and  the  son,  impose  misery  on  the  ob- 
jects they  are  bound  to  revere  and  protect; 
when  the  prodigal  seeks  in  dissipation  and  riot- 
ous; living  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  has  not 
|he  resolution  ^  to  arise  and  to  go  to  his  Fa- 
ther ;'  when  they,  who  have  despised  the  long- 
sufiering  and  forbearance  of  a  merciful  God, 
igpieet  with  the  trials  of  life,  the  loss  of  fortune, 
of  health,  or  of  friends ;  when  conscieiK^e,  though 
sh^  h^  seemed  to  sleep,  arouses  them  to  self- 
inflict^  mi^^ry — ^where  is  the  mind  that  can 
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bear  up  with  fortitude,  or  CeuI  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  prospect  of  eternity  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrow? 

^'  I  write  at  intervals:  it  beguiles  the  hours  of 
my  confinement  to  the  sofa;  and  some  dajB  have 
elapsed,  from  necessary  pen  empJlpyment,  skiee 
I  held  it  in  your  service.  Let  me  repeal^  Wil- 
loughby,  hasten  hither  as  soon  as  possible^ 
When  I  do  regain  my  liberty,  I  hope  to  con- 
vkiee  you,  that  even  at  this  distance  from  Lon- 
don, we  do  not  merely  vegetate  away  our  time, 
but  endeavour  to  live  in  rationality  and  comfort. 

«  There  certainly  was  a  time  when,  '  giving 
l^r.  neck  Ae  i  I  bad  pic«™d  »  ^ 
self,  88  the  first  of  aQ  earthly  blessings,  the  heart 
and  afiection  of  a  beloved  and  amiable  compar- 
men,  whose  smiles  would  not  only  reward  me 
fiw  afl  the  labours  of  my  profession,  but  whose 
Blind  could  assimilate  with  me  in  various  and 
useful  pursuits,  and  in  the  belief  of  those  ce* 
lestial  truths,  which,  while  they  contributed  to 
enlighten  our  earthly  views,  wouM  prove  the 
means  of  fitting  us  for  a  higher  state  of  ejmt-' 
ence.   I  once  was  deceived  to  think  I  knew  such 

^*  But  away  with  Ais  subject.  The  witchery  of 
beauty,  and  the  &ir  proanise  of  mental  e^eel- 
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lence,  have  for  ever  lost  their  power;  and  I 
plead. guilty  to  your  former  accusation,  of  a 
very  fastidious  spirit  in  regard  to  the  stability 
of  woman's  mind.  I  have,  it  is  true,  lately 
met  with  some  young  and  lovely  females,  my 
very  near  neighbours,  who,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  may  be  called  amiable 
and  accomplished;  but,  were  my  heart  per- 
mitted to  make  its  decisive  election,  I  should 
probably  be  induced  to  pause  and  hesitate; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  universally  condemned, 
to  say,  *  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing' — con- 
sistency of  conduct !  When  I  observe  thstt  the 
love  of  dress,  the  display  of  every  shewy  accom- 
pUshmient,  the  love  of  admiration  and  of  the 
world's  applause,  even  for  the  common  offices 
of  hmnanity ;  the  love  of  self,  and  the  love  of  a 
good  establishment,  are  the  worshipped  advan- 
tages of  youth  and  beauty — ^when  I  see  that 
riches  and  worldly  honours  are  more  considered 
by  the  parent  than  the  mind  and  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  lover,  and  mark  the  management  of 
many  a  mistaken  mother  to  forward  some  inte- 
rested view — had  I  a  heart  at  ease,  I  should 
probably  shrink  from  the  possibility  of  mistaking 
a  blank  for  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  marriages 
'^  I  think  I  shall  never  marry ;  but  of  this  I  am 
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t^rtain,  that  with  an  ignorant  woman  I  could  not 
associate,  and  a  trifling  one  I  should  despise! 
The  time  has  been,  that  in  some  visionary  mo- 
ments I  had  determined  that  the  wife  I  would 
choose  must  neither  be  the  slave  of  prejudice 
nor  fashion,  but  a  reasonable  companion  and  an 
affectionate  firiend;  in  prosperity,  not  puffed 
up;  in  adversity,  my  refuge  and  indulgent  coun- 
sellor— ^with  a  mind  enlightened  by  reUgion, 
one  faith  to  guide  our  actions,  one  rule  of  prac- 
tice to  influence  our  Uves.  Thus  guarded  from 
visionary  ills,  had  suffering  and  real  affliction 
assailed  her,  all  that  the  tenderness  of  affection 
could  devise  should  have  alleviated  sorrow, 
whilst,  in  the  spirit  of  fortitude  and  patience, 
we  should  have  borne  together  the  changes  and 
apparent  chances  of  life. 

.  "  What  a  subject  have  I  been  led  into !  But 
perhaps  this  is  no  ideal  portrait  of  what  I  once 
thought  perfection  in  woman !  It  is  a  hard  and 
trying  task  to  forget  the  waywardness  of  a  be- 
loved object. 

**  WiHoughby,  I  am  convinced,  from  various 
circumstances,  it  is  your  father's  earnest  hope 
that  you  will  settle  in  life  early,  and  give  to  him 
a  daughter  worthy  of  his  family.  The  happi- 
ness which  he  himself  has  experienced  in  the 
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isaarried  state,  and  his  early  unioii  with  your 
anuafale  mother,  naturally  encourage  the  wish\^ 
that  your  choice  may  be  equally  fc^rtunate. 

^'  I  suppose  you  are  as  often  as  possible  at  the 
lodge.  There  cannot  be  a  more  welcome  guest 
at  a  father's  board,  than  a  duteous  affectionate 
son ;  and  such  a  father  as  yours,  Coventry,  well 
merits  even  those  supernumerary  attentions 
which  the  gay  and  inconsiderate  do  not  alwAys 
make  it  convenient  to  offer.  These  reflections 
have  arisen  from  some  natural  but  unavafling  re* 
grets,  that  I  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  af- 
fectionate care  of  my  parents.  Left  so  early  an 
orphan,  there  is  something  sacred  to  me  in  the 
very  name  of  father ;  and  often,  when  we  w^« 
boys  together,  passing  our  holidays  at  Coventry 
lodge,  indefinable  emotions  agitated  my  mind^ 
whenever  you  received  the  paternal  benediction. 

"  I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  was  about  to  close 
this  volume,  by  the  servant  announcing  Sir 
James  Osborn,  one  of  my  most  distant  neigh-* 
hours.  The  following  edifying  dialogue  will  not 
perhaps  cause  you  to  regard  him  as  oiie  of  the 
most  interesting  or  rational ;  but  it  might  prove 
a  warning  to  many,  by  exciting  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  disgust  for  such  a  character^ 

^'  In  a  boisterous  manner,  his  first  salutation 
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was,  *  What !  still  tied  by  the  leg.  Doctor  ?    I 
should  swear  all  day,  and  complain  all  night.' 

*'  I  smiled,  and  asked  '  if  impatience  could 
amend  the  eril  V 

**  *  Cursed  hard  though.  I  ask  yoilr  paidon. 
I  was  nearly  swearing  out  right.' 

"  *  Why^aay  ceremony  with  me,  Sir  Jamesi 
when  you  use  so  little  towards  Him  who  has 
eiyoined  us  to  swear  not  at  all  V 

"  *  I.  never  thought  of  that  before ;'  he  re- 
tuined ;  '  and  the  odds  are,  I  shall  never  think 
of  it  again,  unless  reminded  by  the  sight  of  your 
cushions.  Some  years  hence,  I  hope  to  become 
a  sober  steady  fellow;  but  (swearing  again) 
health,  strength,  and  fortune,  wer6  not  given  u6 
but  to  enjoy  them.' 

t€  €  Yejy  true.  Sir  James ;  particularly  as  I  sup- 
pose you  also  enjoy  the  pecuUar  privilege  of 
being  exempted  from  accident  or  sickness.' 

**  *  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Doilavan :  you 
ghre  seriousi  ideas  with  such  an  open  cheerful 
countenance,  that,  (I  had  nearly  breathed  ail 
oath  again,)  upon  my  soul,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve there  really  is  an  hoftest  parson  or  two  in 
the  world.  You  certainly  act  in  character, 
when  you  endeavour  to  alarm  u^  by  the  terrors 
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of  the  Lord,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  suppose  now, 
when  we  die  we  sleep  for  ever?  What  then? 
Of  what  avail  would  be  all  your  preaching,  and 
all  the  moraUty  in  the  world  ?  Where  would 
be  the  objection  to  follow  wherever  pleasure 
leads,  if  body  and  soul  perish  together?  I 
will  bet  you  one  of  my  best  hunters  against  all 
your  tedious  sermons,  that ' 

"  *  Hold,  Sir  James,'  I  interrupted,  *  these  are 
sentiments,  to  speak  in  your  own  dialect,  you 
must  not  sport  in  my  presence,  unless  you  would 
allow  me  at  some  future  opportunity  to  endea- 
vour to  controvert  them.' 

"  He  then,  swearing  an  oath,  expressed  his 
detestation  of  all  controversy,  that  he  did  not 
see  but  he  was  as  good  as  his  neighbours,  and 
exposed  his  presumption  and  ignorance  toge* 
ther, 

"  I  told  him  I  could  not  compliment  him,  on 
either  speaking  or  acting  in  character;  that  he 
had  more  than  once  made  an  assertion  '  on  his 
soul,'  which  in  another  breath  he  had  aiHrmed, 
was  only  an  ideal  conception ;  that  the  careless 
security  with  which  he  braved  the  dangers  oiF 
the  chace,  might  induce  an  indifierent  observer 
to  believe  that  he  considered  his  state  of  exist- 
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encein  this  world  at  least  an  immortal  one; 
arid  that  he  never  could  be  liable  to  the  casual 
accidents  of  the  field. 

* "  He  burst  into  a  loud  laugh^  *  That's  a  good 
one  faith^  you  walking  on  plain  ground  nearly 
lamed  yourself' for  life,  and  I,  who  almost  Kve 
cm  my  hunter's  back,  never  yet  met  with  an 
accident.  Where,  my  good  fellow,  was  the 
providence  it  is  your  trade  to  preach  about 
when — ' 

,  **  *  Sir  James  Osbom,  aDow  me  again  to  re- 
peat — ' 

"  * .  No,  no !  (he  vociferated)  no  repetitions 
Doctor:  have  patience  with  me.'  And  unce- 
remoniously trying  his  whip,  he  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  titerally  scampered 
downstairs. 

V "  I  will  have  patience,  Willoughby.  But  this 
is  a  being  who  probably  might  have  been 
formed  by  education  rational  and  estimable. 
Sir  James  Osbom  was  at  an  early  period  of 
life  the  uncontrolled  master  of  a  very  large  for- 
tune. He  had  been  indulged  in  every  fancy 
by  an  idolizing  mother,  and  provided  he  grew 
in  health  and  strength,  she  never  felt  any 
anxiety  for  the  culture  of  his  mind.  To  ride 
and  to  drive  well  soon  became  his  only  ambl* 
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iion,  and  the  fiirce  of  having,  a  mercenarjr  tutor 
was  very  successfully  played  as  he  adyanced  iit^ 
years.     I  am  convmced  that  what  he  now  isalb' 
prosing,  will  nei^p  instFUct  nor  refons^hiln; 
his  presumptipn,^  ignorance5  and  folly,  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated ;  butif  patience  and! 
mildness  can  bring  hnn  to  some  degree  i^  i^ 
flection,   I  will  not  by  severity  or  impatieh^ 
increase  a  still  farther  disgust  for  whateii^fe 
good  and  serious.     How  varied  is  the  {lii^ 
which  gives  to  us  the  perusal  of  men  and  man- 
ners !  how  much  we  may  gain  by  its  wanmigs'l 
how  much  we  niay  learn  by  its  examples ! ' 

^^  Although  the  chace  and  th^  bottle  sMmi^ 
be  the  only  end  of  Sir  James  Osbom's  ejdi^ltevicii^ 
I  am  hapipy  to  adcnowledge  the  acqualiitftaee 
of  many  estimable  persons  who  are  moM  re^ 
sp€x;ted  for  th<43^  talentis  and  viiltii^idian'foF 
the  rank  and  riches  which  they  hcM^in  .the 
world.  At  this>  moment  you  wifi  probably  tluids 
with  me^  that  society  and  company  are  mi^ 
synonymous  blessings ;  and  perhaps  that  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  termination  even. of  ^ 
letter  from  a  sincere  and  failhfal  friend«: 
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It  is  not  {>ossible  to  trace  the  varied  emoti(»ii^ 
of  Coventry's  mind  during  his  perusal  of  the 
above  letter :  he  drew  the  disgraceful  parallel 
betwixt  himself  and  his  friend^  and  shame  and 
remorse  were  at  first  his  own  predominant  feel*- 
ingb.  Then  tempoHzitig  with  his  conscience^ 
be  compared  even  the  most  faulty  part  of  his 
cfwti  character  with  that  of  others  with  whom 
he  had  associated.  He  himself  had  been  no 
deHberate  seducer — ^he  had  never  avowed  the 
creed  of  infideUty — ^he  had  often  attended  t6 
the  supplication  of  distress  if  thrown  by  chance 
within  its  heaiingy  nor  had  he  ever  deliberately 
i^onged  the  firiend  or  companion  who  had 
trusted  to  his  honoui^.  The  word  honour  again 
electrified  his  feelings.  He  thought  of  the 
long  hst  of  creditors,  who  depending  on  their 
own  exertions  for  bread,  must  be  reduced  to 
poverty  and  distress,  when  he  with  their  other 
employers  were  increasing  debts  without  the 
probability  of  an  honourable  payment.  He 
read  the  letter  again,  and  a  retrospect  of  hi<i 
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late  conduct  faded  into  insignificance  and  folly^ 
He  would  immediately  go  to  Donavan;  he 
would  lay  open  his  whole  heart  to  him^  and  be 
guided  only  by  his  wise  and  deliberate  counseL 
As  the  beginning  of  pimishment  he  would  bear 
with  meekness  the  reproofs  he  deserved.  He 
mused  on  that  part  of  the  letter  where  Donar 
van  speaks  of  a  former  attachment;  he  had 
always  wished  him  to  regard  Elizabeth  with 
partiality,  and  now  the  mystery  was  unravelled 
why  their  early  friendship  had  not  ripened  into 
love,  and  Willoughby  felt  more  soUcitous  than 
he  had  even  expressed  to  her,  that  she  should 
accept  the  addresses  of  Trelawny.  He  thought 
she  was  too  fastidious,  and  well  as  he  loved  her, 
he  pronounced  that  she  would  refine  away  her 
own  happiness  if  she  expected  perfection  in  the 
man  she  would  choose  for  a  husb^d.  He  was 
at  length  aroused  from  reflection  and  reveries 
painful  as  they  were  useless,  by  a  too  truly  tes- 
tified report,  that  the  banking-house  which 
contained  all  his  father's  property,  had  failed 
during  the  few  days  he  had  secluded  himself  on 
account  of  the  threats  of  his  creditors.  And 
here  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  fearing  to 
trust  to  their  patience  he  had  at  that  time 
changed  his  apartments. 
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-  The  hour  of  desperation  seemed  now  to  be 
anrived ;  his  intention  of  going  to  Donavan  was 
in9tantly  exchanged  for  that  of  braving  at 
Coventry  lodge  all  the  misery  that  awaited  him. 
He  would  court  the  reproaches  of  his  father ; 
he  would  once  more  hold  in  his  arms  an  adored 
mother  and  sister,  and  then — 

His  mind  was  too  highly  wrought  by  its  con- 
tending emotions  to  give  method  to  any  future 
plans  or  resolutions — existence  was  a  burden, 
and  he  lamented  with  redoubled  bitterness  his 
own  extravagance,  and  the  neglect  of  parents, 
so  entitled  to  his  heart's  warmest  affections  and 
solicitude.  He  also  lamented  Donavan's  total 
incapacity  to  meet  him  at  the  lodge,  and  simply 
wrote  a  brief  account  of  the  too  well  authen- 
ticated report,  and  of  his  own  intention  of 
immediately  going  to  his  father. 

He  could  not  meet  with  Trelawny,  on  whose 
professions  of  friendship  he  placed  great  depen- 
dence, nor  did  he  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
any  change  in  Mr.  Coventry's  circiunstances 
would  lessen  an  attachment  to  Elizabeth, 
founded,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  most  disinte- 
rested motives.  But  Trelawny  had  left  town, 
and  had  seen  Miss  Coventry,  the  result  of 
which  meeting  must  here  be  briefly  narrated^  ' 
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Elate  with  hope,  and  determined  not  to  re- 
linquish the  hand  of  one  who  in  spite  of  absence 
and  reflection,  he  fancied  he  passionately  lovi^:; 
whose  eccentricities  he  again  attributed  to  ^ 
ccmfined  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  resolved 
to  come  at  once  to  a  right  understanding,  to 
promise  all  that  she  should  require,  and  to 
overcome  her  scruples  by  the  eloquence  of  dis- 
interested love«  The  eruption  in  her  face  still 
continued,  and  she  had  met  the  start  of  sur- 
prise, and  i£e  condolence  of  mettiy  with  tote-^ 
ntble  fortitude  and  composure.  Vifitieftt  had 
neither  insulted  her  by  commiseratioii,  not 
ccmplimented  her  at  the  expence  of  his  sinee- 
rJty,  but  he  orice  impressively  said,  whett  spor- 
tively describing  the  notice  she  should  atti'act, 
were  she  to  brave  the  public  eye?  "  Are  th^re 
none  ever  amiable.  Miss  Coventry,  who  caii 
vahi^  the  gem  beyond  the  casket  in  which  it  is 
enshrined?  Are  there  none  who  can  feel  th^ 
tadlaHee  of  a  mind,  which  no  outward  circum-^ 
tstsace  can  ever  lessen  or  obscure  ?" 

Tf  eiiJwny  had  akd  formerly  talked  of  the 
superiority  of  iniild,  of  the  fascinating  charilis 
0f  g^dild  and  of  intellect ;  and  doubtless,  whU^ 
gazing  on  Elizabeth's  perfed  features,  eadtnsMd 
by  «  complexion  seldom  siurpassed  in  ddEi(5«cy 
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and  Moofil^  he'  ^fittimated  his  own  candour^  and 
ajiplanited  his  fifoperior  and  enlightened  taste. 

Eloaibedi  received  him  in  her  mother's  pre- 
sence;    "  My  dear  Miss^Coventry^  how  have  I 
^MdeipaKed  the  delight  of  this  moment!"  but 
fiiiMng  b^k  li  few  paces^  h€(  invohintarily  uttered 
a»  exclamation  of  sui^rize.    It  was  not  in  nar 
tiffc^  to  remetfai  Unhurt  or  tuuhoved  at  his  cypres- 
flbn  and  mannelr.    Elizabeth  soon  recovered 
herseify  and  drawing  a  veil  over  her  face^  cheer- 
&By  revested  her  mother  to  explam  the  cause 
cS  so  unfortunate  an  alteration.    Trelawny  {ei-^ 
tered  out  unmeamng  professions^  but  he  wad 
too  passionate  an  admirer  of  beauty  to  declare; 
'^  that  it  was  not  a  set  of  features  or  com- 
pletion^ the  tincture  of  a  skin  that  he  admired  ;'* 
he  hoped — ^he  believed — ^he  was  certain,  a  short 
time  would  restore  Miss  Coventry's  beauty,  that 
the  surprize  of  the  moment  had  alone  been  the 
cause  of  his  exclamation.    After  some  time  he 
took  his  leave,  adding,  "  he  should  be  miserable 
tin  he  had  the  happiness  of  seemg  her  again." 
Elizabeth  neither  commented   nor  dwelt  on 
Trelawny's   behaviour,    only  requested    Mrs. 
Coventry  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of  all 
that  hadjiist  passed  to  her  father.  Andonretir*> 
ing  to  conunune  with  her  own  hearty  she  could 
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claim  no  merit  for  receiving  with  Composure. a 
confirmation  of  Trelawny's  shallow  pretensions 
of  regard.     "  Had  I  truly  loved  him,  how  dif-^ 
ferently  should  I  now  feel,  and  whence,  but 
from  indifference,  does  a  weight  seem  t^  be 
removed  from  my  mind,  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  called  upon  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  my 
parents  ?     Oh !  had  I  truly  loved  him,  instead 
of  rejoicing  at  my  freedom,  I  should  endeavour 
to  excuse  his  manner  by  all  the  sophistry  of 
self  partiaUty ;  that  time  might  remove  the  de-. 
feet,  and  that  time  might  again  re-instate  me 
in  iny  power  over  Trelawny's  heart.     Had  I 
been  his  wife,  what  wretchedness  would  have 
equalled  mine  ?     She  sought  both  her  parents, 
and  explained  to  them  every  feeling  which 
could  tranquillize  their  mind  on  her  account. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  few  days  the  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
the  banking-house  reached  Coventry  lodge. 
Just  before  the  account  arrived,  Mr.  Coventry 
was  good-hiunouredly  suffering  Elizabeth's  ex- 
ultation, from  an  extraordinary  victory  she  had  • 
gained  over  him  at  chess.  He  had  complained 
of  indisposition  all  the  day,  and  she  had  much 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  game  had  interested 
him,  and  in  some  degree  diverted  away  the 
pain  and  oppression  of  his  chest.  He  was  tell- 
ing her  that  she  and  her  mother  should  accom- 
pany him  to  London,  in  order  to  take  the  best 
medical  advice  for  the  continued  redness  on 
her  skin,  and  that  if  the  sea  side  should  be 
recommended,  they  would  pass  the  ensuing 
autumn  at  Brighton. 

A  letter  was  given  by  the  servant  to  Mr. 
Coventry :  he  read  a  few  lines,  and  fell  back  in 
the  chair;  he  had  firmly  grasped  the  paper, 
still  he  recovered  not.  Medical  assistance  was 
sent  for,  and  the  opening  of  a  vein  relieved 
him.     Mrs.  Coventry  now  earnestly  desired  to 
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know  the  contents  of  the  letter :  for  some  time 
he  resisted  as  well  as  he  could  all  their  entrea- 
ties, at  length  he  gave  the  paper  to  Elizabeth, 
saying,  "  Be  prepared,  my  dearest  child,  for  the 
unfortunate  contents,  and  break  the  news  as 
gently  as  possible  to  that  dear  woman."  EHza^ 
b^th,  hastily  reading  the  letter  said,  "  My  be- 
loved mother,  cannot  we  beai'  atiy  trial  when 
We  are  permitted  to  bear  it  together?" 

'*  In  mewjy  tell  me  its  extent,"  Mrs.  Coventry 
replied,  "  something  fatal  has  happened  to  yoiiif 
brother.  Is  he  well?  or  how  shall  I  speak  the 
words,  perhaps  he  is  taken  from  us." 

'^  Not  so,  dearest  mother,  my  father  has  lost 
a  large  simi  of  money." 

He  wildly  faltered  out,  "  We  are  beggars." 

Mrs.  Coventry  took  the  letter,  and  though 
instantly  comprehending  there  wad  too  much 
truth  in  the  assertion,  felt  compaitotively  re- 
lieved that  nothing  fatal  had  happened  to  Wil- 
loughby. 

Mr.  Coventry  faintly  said,  "  But  where  is  my 
son?  Can  he  be  ignorant  of  our  misfortune? 
Heaven  is  all  wise  and  just  in  its  dispensations* 
May  the  sight  of  a  parent  hastened  by  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  restore  Willoughby  to  himself 
and  to  his  family !" 
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«  Mf  fethier/'  Elieabeth  irepHed,  **  that  forti- 
tude whichliBs  faitherto  supported  you  thfrough 
life,  wiB  I  trtist  be  yet  Touchsafed  at  this  trying 
hoim    AH  may  yet  be  weD !" 

He  WDuM  have  clasped  her  to  his  bosom^ 
but  instantly  complained  of  increased  indisposi- 
tion, and  after  vainly  attempting  to  write  a  letter 
to  totrtty  he  wa$  persuaded  to  go  to  bed.  On 
the  follbwing  morning  be  had  another  fit,  moiie 
boaCik]^  and  alarming  than  the  first,  and  the 
medieal  man:  was  compelled  ta  pronounce>  that 
in  all  probability  a  third  attack  would  prov^ 
fatal.  Mrs.  Coventry  now  thought  not  of  th^ 
loss  of  fortune,  the  apparent  danger  of  a  bus* 
band  so  beloved,  so  endeared  by  a  long  series 
cyf  tender  happiness,  was  her  only  distress* 
Ghrief  like  hfer's  c6nld  not  evaporate  in  words, 
nor  unavailing  complaints.  She  neither  wept 
nor  accused  heaven  of  severity,  but  whilst  she 
shared  with  Elislabeth  the  paiiifidtask  of  watch'* 
ing  his  altered  countemhce,  and  ofiering  what 
little  relief  could  be  administered,  she  bowed 
in  submission  to  that  God,  in  whose  power 
akooenre  "  the  issues  of  life  and  death." 

A  third  attack  too  fatally  forbade  all  hope  of 
Mr.  Coventry's  recovery.  Willoughby  still  waai 
absent.    A  few  homrs  before  he  became  inseii'* 
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sible>  he  attempted  to  say  something  to  Mrs. 
Coventry.  EUzabeth  saw  the  motion  of  his 
lipsy  and  putting  her  face  close  to  him,  he  very' 
inarticulately  said, "  My  son,  the  property  which 
is  insured— comfort  your  mother — ^we  shall 
meet  again.  Elizabeth,  my  child,  we  part  not 
for  ever." 

He  then  lifted  up,  as  well  as  he  could,  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  supplicating 
the  God  he  had  ever  served,  to  bless  and  pro-' 
tect  the  objects  before  him.  His  eyes  closed — 
he  spoke  no  more ;  and  after  a  few  hours  of 
total  insensibility,  he  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  sigh. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  "  last 
silence  of  a  friend,"  it  is  needless  to  paint  in 
mournftd  colours  the  awftd  solemnity  of  such  an 
hour,  and  they  who  have  fearftilly  turned  away 
from  the  house  of  mourning,  or  have  never  them- 
selves experienced  the  height  of  human  affliction, 
would  probably  be  neither  interested  nor  soft- 
ened by  any  description  of  widowed  grief  or 
filial  distress. 

Mrs.  Coventry  for  some  hours  could  scarcely 
be  aroused  from  the  stupor  which  had  seized 
her,  and  when  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  re- 
storing her  senses,  she  wrote  to  Willoughby, 
and  feeling  that  exertion  was  on  her  part  abso- 
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lately  necessary,  she  wrote,  and  said,  aiid  did 
all  that  she  thought  requisite,  even  wondering 
at  her  own  resolution.  The  bell  at  the  out- 
ward gate  rang  violently.  "  Oh !  that  it  could 
be  my  brother,  he  must  ere  this  have  received 
the  express;  but  I  think  it ds  Mr.  Trelawny's 
impatient  ring." 

In  a  few  moments  Willoughby  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.  He  rushed  into  the  room,  aiid 
folded  both  the  objects  before  him  in  his  arms. 
Pale  and  haggard  in  countenance,  agitated  and 
incoherent,  he  endeavoured  to  thank  them  fqr 
receiving  so  unworthy  a  being  without  one 
reproach.     "  Dear,  dear  mother,  for  thy  sake, 

for  Elizabeth's,  the  loss  of  fortune  is ^but 

my  father,  oh !  my  father !  how  can  I  meet  him 
— ^prepare  him,  dear  Elizabeth,  for  the  sight  of 
me ;  I  merit  his  severity — ^his  kindness !  oh !  it 
would  stab  me  to  the  heart !"  Mrs.  Coyentiy 
and  Elizabeth  could  not  for  some  time  inter- 
rupt him;  they  neither  wept  nor  moved,  and 
seemed  almost  unconsciously  to  regard  his  vehe- 
mence, which  Willoughby,  attributed  to  the 
meekness  of  a  resigned  and  patient  spirit,  and 
again  mentioned  his  father.  Mrs.  Coventry, 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  contending  emotions. 
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fainted ;  and  whilst  necessary  restoratives  were 
administering,  Willoughby  wildly  jexclaimed,  I 
have  killed  my  mother,  and  was  rushing  out  of 
the  room.  Elizabeth,  with  gr^t  presence  of 
mind,  caught  his  arm,  and  said, ''  It  were  vain 
to  conceal  from  you,  my  dearest  Willoughby, 
the  fatal  truth,  not  the  loss  of  fortune  alone 
could  have  thus  afflicted  us.  Our  beloved 
&ther  is  removed  from  all  worldly  trials." 

^^  Removed,  Elizabeth !  In  mercy  be  explicit ; 
removed !  yet  say  not  he  is  dead,  or  annihilate 
my  existence." 

"  Be  more  composed--4ook  at  your  modier 
and  learn  to  be  resigned:"  here  Elizabeth  burst 
into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Coventry  recovering  her 
recollection,  Willoughby  fell  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  wrapping  her  robe  about  his  face,  he 
remained  for  a  few  moments  in  sad  and  mourn- 
ful silence.  He  then  looked  up  at  his  mother, 
and  said,  ^^  This  is  indeed  the  day  of  retribU"* 
tion.  The  best  of  fathers !  and  is  he  gone  for 
ever?  Heaven  be  my  witness  how  I  have 
loved  him !  Yes,  amidst  my  follies,  my  vices, 
my  apparent  neglect  of  his  dear  and  wholesome 
counsels,  I  have  revered  and  loved  him.  S%y, 
there  is  pardon  for  a  son'§  ingratitude." 
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"  Dear  Wflloughby,"  Elizabeth  interrupted, 
"  see  your  mother  sinking  under  her  affliction, 
and  would  you  add  to  her  distress  ?" 

"  Too  surely  I  shall  do  so,  and  the  thought 
munans  me." 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  humming  fore- 
head. "  Lead  me  to  my  father's  cold  remains ; 
but  no,  I  cannot  enter  the  dric^Qd  chamber-^ 
this  is  the  cowardice  of  guilt.  And  for  what 
have  I  neglected  such  a  father  I  On  heaven's 
wide  globe  there  Uves  not  such  a  wretch  as  I 
am! 

Mrs.  Coventry  and  Elizabeth  endeavoured 
to  soothe  his  agitated  feeUngs,  and  after  a  long 
and  painful  conversation,  after  maiiy  vehement 
but  useless  §elf  accusations,  Willoughby  was 
persuaded  to  retire  to  his  chamber,  having  first 
learnt  of  Mrs.  Mansel,  the  valuable  house- 
keeper, the  particulars  of  his.  father's  illness 
and  dissolution. 

The  secqnd  meeting  of  tbjl3  mournful  party 
may  be  better  imagined  thai^  described.  When 
Elizabeth  was  alone  with  her  brother,  she  en- 
deavoured to  give  him  the  consolation  of  know-^ 
ing  that  Mr.  Coventry  had  mentioned  him  in 
his  latest,  mon^Ats,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
property  whi^b  WM  wured  for  their  mutual 
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benefit^  adding,  "  she  was  persuaded  that  the 
loss  of  the  rest  of  their  fortune  would  now  be 
only  a  secondary  consideration  both  to  herself 
and  to  her  mother." 

"  To  conceal  any  thing  from  you  Elizabeth  is 
now  impracticable !  We  have  not  a  shilling  in 
the  world,  the  property  has  never  been  insured, 
and  a  prison  opens  on  my  steps  wherever  I 
turn.  I  have  contracted  debts  which  I  have 
not  the  remotest  hope  of  discharging;  even 
should  I  be  traced  hither,  I  must  be  torn  from 
this  scene  of  affliction;  and  how  would  my 
mother  survive  the  disgrace  of  her  son  ?" 

A  faint  sickness  ran  through  Elizabeth's 
agitated  frame,  but  regaining  her  self-posses- 
sion, she  said,  "  Remember,  Willoughby,  our 
dear  mother  is  a  Christian." 

"  Volumes  are  indeed  spoken  in  that  sen- 
tence, Elizabeth.  What  but  guilt  unstrings  my 
nerves,  and  forbids  my  entering  into  that  room 
which  contains  the  hallowed  remains  of  the 
best  of  fathers !  You  are  innocent,  and  there- 
fore fearless ;  you  have  wept  over  them  the  tears 
of  peace,  because  they  are  the  tears  of  duty 
and  affection." 

Elizabeth  asked  if  he  would  send  again  to 
Mr.  Trelawny  or  to  Mr.  Vincent  ? 
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*'  Hide  me  from  every  hmnan  eye,"  was  his 
repeated  answer.  Then  rising,  as  if  in  the 
agony  of  desperation,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  immediately  sought  the  chamber  of 
death.  There  he  remained  for  some  hours, 
nor  would  he  permit  any  witness  of  the  heart- 
£dt  anguish  he  endured. 

£1  a  short  time  all  parties  became  apparently 
more  composed — despair  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of 
tranquillity  in  Willoughby's  manner,  which 
somewhat  reheved  Mrs.  Coventry's  mind  from 
dreadfrd  but  vague  apprehensions  on  his  ac- 
coimt.  Elizabeth,  watching  every  turn  of  her 
mother's  countenance,  exerted  herself  with  for- 
titude, and  in  the  hours  of  silence  and  seclusion^ 
poured  out  her  soul  in  sorrow  to  that  God  and 
Saviour,  who  hath  promised  consolation  and 
relief  to  the  weary  and  afflicted. 

Mrs.  Coventry  once  said,  after  endeavouring 
to  appear  more  than  usually  composed,  "  WiU 
loughby,  you  will  now  become  our  support,  our 
adviser,  and  our  friend.  My  only  consolation 
is,  that  your  dear  father  is  removed  from  a 
scene  of  comparative  poverty,  his  last  worldly 
thoughts  were  for  us,  and  that  some  part  of  our 
{»coperty  was  secured,  gave  idm  consolation  in 
his  latest  moments.   In  losing  him  I  have  lost'liiH 
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worldly  happiness;  and  the  depriratioh  of  the 
hixnries  of  life  will  be  no  source  of  regretv 
whilst  I  have  the  society  and  kmd  attentions  of 
my  children." 

Elizabeth^  afraid  to  look  at  her  brother,  du« 
bious  whet|;ier  at  that  moment  to  ^11  Mrs; 
Coventry  the  extent  of  their  pecuniary  losses, 
sat  for  some  time*  in  mournful  isilence.  Wil- 
loughby  wept  like  a  child,  and  whispered  to 
Elizabeth,  "  Oh!  in  mercy  let  my  mother  yet 
remain  ignorant  that  we  are  reduced  to  absolute 
beggary !"  and  from  the  arrangement  of  some 
necessary  business  the  communication  was  de- 
ferred. A  new  and  different  scene  of  cUstress 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  too  suddenly  broke 
the  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Goventery.  *One  of 
Willoughby's  creditors  traced  him  to  Coventry 
lodge.  At  such  an  hour  the  appearance  of 
gangers,  their  resolute  defiance  of  the  threats 
or  persuasions  of  the  servants  soon  bespoke 
their  errand.  Mr.  Vincent,  who  was  in  the 
house,  in  preparation  to  attend  the  funeral, 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  business.  Co- 
ventry only  entreated  they  would  suspend  their 
power  till  the  following  day ;  he  knew  not  what 
he  said;  he  raved  and  suppUcated  by  turns, 
now  vainly  wishing  that  his  mother  had  known 
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the  worst.     Broken  pfomises  and  a  starving 
family  made  the  creditor  resolute.   Willoughby 
was  promising  in  sullen  despair  to  accompany 
them  on  the  moment  after  the  funeral.     Mr. 
Vincent,   touched  by  the   scene  before  him, 
paid  the  money,  though  assured  by  Willoughby 
and  Elizabeth  of  their  utter  incapacity  to  did* 
^h&rge  the  debt  to  him.     To  a8si3t  a  ftiOfeil 
frietMi  from  the  resources  of  an  affluent  fcirtuile, 
wh^Pe   lio  self-denial  can  ensue,  ^here  hard 
%art^   bodily  labour,    or  the   more  refaiefl 
^pemiB  i^f  mental  Exertion,  has  never  been  the 
mema  of  AceiBii^atii^  wealth,  is  often  iiot  oi4y 
applauded  by  an  indiscriminatkig  wdfld^  hilt 
-also  by  the  satisfied  conscience  of  the  author  ef 
any  generous  deed.     All  indeed  too  generally 
forget  the  hmniliating  truth,  that  we  are  but 
improfitable  servants,  and  that  the  motive,  not 
the  brilKancy  of  our  actions  vrill  be  estimated 
by  the  Almighty.     Mr.  Vincent  had  been  suc- 
eessful   in   literary  publications;    the   money 
which  he  had  paid,  was  exclusively  his  own : 
some  instances  of  self-denial  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  advancing  it,  but  could  not  affect 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  venerabte 
parent  with  whom  he  resided. 
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CHAPTER  VI- 

A  FEW  days  after  the  funeral^  Mrs.  Coventry 
gwied  resolution  to  question  Willoughby  more 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  his  affairs.  Shocked 
as  she  was  to  find  the  little  expected  pittance 
lost  to  them  for  ever,  and  by  her  son's  careless 
conduct^  she  considered  this  was  not  the  season 
for  reproach,  and  in  answer  to  his  despair  and 
self-accusations,  she  repUed,  "  Sunk  as  my  heart 
is  in  the  depth  of  sorrow,  shall  I  add  to  the 
bitterness  of  your  feelings,  Willoughby,  by  ill- 
timed  reproaches?  A  penitent  child,  sensible 
of  his  errors,  may  securely  rest  on  the  bosom  of 
maternal  affection.  I  had  lost  my  son — I  have 
found  him,  and  may  heaven  sanctify  this  trying 
afliiction  to  our  eternal  welfare  and  happiness.** 

"  Oh!  my  mother,"  Coventry  replied,  "  your 
early  instructions  are  not  totally  obUterated: 
there  spoke  the  parent  and  the  Christian. 
Henceforth  I  will  indeed  be  unto  you  a  son, 
day  and  night  shall  witness  my  exertions  to 
procure  for  you  the  comforts  of  life." 

He  then  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
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on  Ms  head,  if  he  ever  relaxed  in  those  duties 
which  were  now  so  indispensable  for  him  to 
perform,  and  putting  Elizabeth's  hand  witlnn 
his  mother's  repeated.every  solemn  protestatiom. 
He  spoke  of  Donavan,  gave  them  his  last  letter 
to  peru^,  and  determined  to  write  to  him  im- 
mediately, And  acquaint  him  without  reserve  of 
their  future  melancholy  prospects. 

.  Painfid  as  was  the  task  to  retrench  expencelSt 
to  discharge  servants,  and  to  prepare  for  their 
departure  from  Coventry  lodge,  such  arrange- 
ments were  promptly  decided  on ;  and,  though 
every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  trial,  and 
some  natural  but  vain  regret,  the  loss  of  ft 
beloved  husband  and  &ther  seemed  to  make  all 
other  deprivations  of  little  moment,  nor  did 
Elizabeth  indulge  in  painful  reflections  on  the 
past,  nor  dreary  anticipations  of  the  future. 
She  forgot  not  that  the  present  was  to  prove 
the  hoiu*  of  exertion,  and,  that  though  her 
duties  would  be  more  circiunscribed,  they  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  perform.  She 
could  be  the  constant  attendant  of  her  beloved 
mother,  and  by  cheerful  assiduity  and  indus^ 
trious  habits,  assist  Willoughby  in  his  exertions 
for  their  support,  and  make  the  frugal  meal  and 
icfwlj  habitation  comfortable  to  all.     These 
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were  not  the  romantic  illusions  of  a  momemtarf 
eicithusiasm ;  they  were  the  resolves  of  a  reflecr 
tive  mindy  drawn  from  the  pure  precepts  of  the 
Gh>spel ;  and  an  impartial  observer  might  rea*^ 
sonably  infer,  how  much  more  likely  it  was,  that 
they  should  be  reduced  to  practice,  than  Wil- 
loughby's  violent  protestations  of  amendment. 
Elizabeth  heard  with  patience  the  half-fonbed 
sentences  of  the  curious,  and  the  common-place 
expressions  of  the  worldly  minded,  but  received 
with  gratitude  every  mark  of  sympathy  and  real 
condolence.  Trelawny  had  left  his  card  at  the 
door,  iand  had  purposely  absented  himself  till  the 
Aiheral  was  over,  lest  he  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  witness  its  solemnity.  Mr.  Vinr 
cent  made  every  friendly  exertion  to  tranquilKze 
fWilloughby*s  mind,  mid  Willoughby  began  to 
estimate  his  worth,  and  from  a  conduct  as  deli- 
cate as  it  was  sincere,  to  bear  with  less  bitter- 
ness the  weight  of  his  recent  obligation. 

Mrs.  Coventry  looked  to  him  as  a  steady 
friend  and  kind  adviser;  she  spoke  confiden- 
tially of  all  their  future  prospects,  and  Elizabeth 
Mt  for  him  a  sisterly  esteem  and  regard.  She 
covid  not  help  contrasting  the  proofs  of  his 
iWendship  with  the  conduct  of  Trelawny,  wh^ 
had  scarcely  been  in  the  neighbburhood  ainot 
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Mr.  CoFventry's  death;,  scenes  of  affliction  6uite4 
not  the  temper  of  his  xoind,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  Elizabeth's  beauty  being  obscured,  the  ar- 
dour c^  lus  passion  was  so  much  abated,  thai; 
he  could  well  prefer  either  the  gaieties  of  Lon*- 
don,  or  pleasurable  excursions  in  the  country, 
to.  the  melancholy  employment  of  comforting 
the  widow  in  her  affliction,  or  of  promising  love 
and  reformation  to  the  sorrowing  daughter* 

It  is  not  in  the,  first  period  t>f  misfortune  or 
trial,  that  the  feelings  of  sorrow  are  most  acute. 
The  mind  b  sometimes  tost  in  apathy,  shumed 
as  it  were  by  the  pressiuSe  of  affliction,  or  SQ 
unavoidably  occupied'  by  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  future,  that  the  present  appears 
to  be  only  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
we  cherish  the  mournful  hope  of  indulging  in 
all  the  luxury  of  woe  in  hours  of  future  soUtude. 

"  Mother,  this  is  too  much !"  Coventry  ex- 
claimed the  morning  after  the  funeral,  as  Eliza- 
beth entered  her  dressing  room. 

"  Dear  WiUoughby,"  Elizabeth  said,  ''  I 
know  my  mother's  whole  mind  on  this  subject : 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  all  remembrance  of 
these  jewels  had  escaped  us ;  they  are,  I  firmly 
believe,  of  Sufficient  value  to  repay  qur  generous 
friend  Mr.  Vincent,  and  to  settle  with  your 
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creditors.  To  be  free  of  the  world — ^to  have 
you  for  our  future  support,  for  our  future  codi- 
][>anion,  appears  to  be  an  inestimable  blessing: 
where  are  the  brilliants  which  would  balance 
in  value,  against  such  a  scale  of  happiness  2** 
WiUoughby  shook  his  head,  and  Elizabeth, 
afraid  of  enquiring  farther  into  his  affairs  before 
her  mother,  turned  the  conversation  by  speak- 
ing of  their  removal  from  Coventry  lodge.  An 
apartment  in  London  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  private  and  eligible  plan.  Mrs.  Coventry 
-had  few,  and  very  distant  relations,  and  any 
application  to  friends  for  pecuniary  assistance 
was  a  feeling  of  humiliation  she  had  yet  to  con«> 
^uer. 

Coventry  wrote  to  Donavan,  and  after  dwell- 
ing on  his  own  faulty  conduct,  and  avowing  the 
shame  and  repugnance  he  had  felt  to  confess  to 
liun  the  reasons  which  had  disturbed  the  regu- 
larity of  their  correspondence,  he  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  first  meeting  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  even  before  he  knew  the  extent  of 
their  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
spoke  of  Vincent's  generous  and  fnendly  beha- 
viour. Of  all  their  friture  plans,  and  intended 
temoval  from  Coventry  lodge,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded: 
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.  ^Krom  what  I  have  said,  IkamsiimL  y^  litey 
porbaps  form  some  little  idea  of  the  state  of  my 
mind,  when  instead  of  receiving  reproach,  of 
faettTHig  the  laikientations  of  regret  for  my  uih 
pardonable  conduct,  I  was  soothed  by  the  affect 
tionate  embrace  of  my  mother,  and  supported 
b^  Ae  Christian  fortitude  of  my  beloved  and 
afiBicted  sister.  All  this  you  may  in  some 
degree  imagine,  but  to  attempt  to  give  you  my 
just  idea  of  what  I  felt,  when  desperation  in- 
duced me  to  enter  the  chamber  which  ccmtained 
the  BKHial  remains  of  my  father,  is  an  imprac- 
ticable task ;  a  bolt  of  ice  seemed  to  shoot 
diroagh  my  heart,  which  contrasted  with  the 
burning  phrenzy  of  my  brain,  ma^e  me  for  some 
moments  doubt  my  own  sanity.  Without  dar- 
ing to  look  on  so  revered  a  countenluice,  I  feH 
on  my  knees  by  the  cofBn,  unable  to  lift  up  my 
«ye8  to  heaven — a  prayer  for  pardon  issued 
from  my  lips ;  and  think  you  not,  Donavai^ 
that  such  a  prayer  is  beard  at  the  throne  of 
grace?  In  the  presence  of  my  God,  I  breathed 
the  most  sacred  vows*  to  dedicate' my  future 
life  to  Him,  and  to  the  comfoi^t  and  supx>ort  of 
my  beloved  mother  and  sister.  I  arose  more 
calm  and  composed,  and  I  could  then  gaze  ok 
featiires  which  had:  never  frowned  even  on  my> 
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unwortbiness.  Donavan,  it  is  a  true  but  tin- 
tffsS&ng  leflection  that  other  dear  and  tender 
yeladres  may  be  replaced,  but  a  parent  is  gone 
for  ever  1  and  such  an  one  as  I  have  lost  I  He 
would  ever  have  been  my  truest  Mend  and 
counsellor,  had  I  not  permitted  the  worid  and 
its  aiHurements  to  weaken  the  emotions  of  fiHid 
gratitude  and  duty.  He  once  acknowledged 
that  his  confidence  in  me  was  unlimited,  his 
affection  unalterable.  Oh,  that  I  could  recall 
that  period !  His  last  words  breathed  a  &<- 
4her's  wish  to  see  an  absent  son,  and  I — ^hea«- 
ven!  there  is  madness  in  the  thought.  I  was 
disgracefully  concealing  myself  from  the  just 
demands  of  an  importunate  creditor.  I  will 
4raw  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  he  died 
'unacquainted  with  the  poverty  of  his  fieimily 
through  my  careless  conduct.  Assist  me,  Do- 
navan,  in  the  arduous  task  I  am  bound  to  per*- 
form :  to  forsake  evil  habits  is  surely  the  best 
eriterion  of  repentance* 

*'  But  may  I  not  derive  some  consolation  ftom 
the  thought,  that  my  errors  and  follies  have 
ehiefly  proved  detrimental  to  myself  alone.  I 
have  jnever  seduced  the  wife,  nor  deceived  the 
daughter  of  my  friend ;  I  have  not  ridiculed 
tlie  £uth  of  others,  nor  pronmlgated  m^j  reli- 
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gicHis  doubti^^  for  the  sake  of  orgm^j^it  pj*  con* 
trg^y|S^r^y.  I  h^ve  in  my  he^ort  rever^fHed  ^vexy 
sacred  institutipn,  though  I  have  be^n  weaJdy 
dra^n  aside  from  practically  acknowledging 
its  importance.  At  my  first  outset  in  life,  I 
seldom  permitted  worldly  occupations  to  super* 
sede  my  regular  attendance  at  church,  and 
when  by  progressive  steps  the  hours  of  public 
worship  were  constantly  profaned  by  idleness 
or  ple^ure,  I  then  too  justly  date  my  most 
marked  career  of  folly  and  extravagance. 

"  Your  last  letter,  Donavan,  spoke  daggers  to 
my  heart;  how  charitable  was  your  forbear- 
ance not  to  reproach  me  for  negligence !  Alas, 
jou  knew  not  that  the  man  you  confided  in  was 
seeking  his  own  destruction,  was  becoming  the 
willing  slave  of  those  prejudices  and  habits> 
which  in  their  nature  were  both  unsatisfactory 
and  disgracefiil.  The  hoXjoc  of  solitude  some- 
times indeed  proved  the  hour  of  penitenqe, 
but  the  world  and  its  temptations  generally  put 
reason  and  reflection  to  flight,  and  too  fatally 
procrastinated  the  gre$it  work  of  reformation^ 
Think  not,  however,  that  I  dwell  with  selfish 
egotism  on  my  own  past  errors,  and  present 
vain  regrets ;  mine  is  Hot  that  spirit  which  can- 
not bear  up  with  fortitude  under  the  pressurfe 
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of  evilj  which  cannot  resolve  with  firmneai^ 
and  act  wi&  decision.  My  mother  aiid  sifitei^ 
lure  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  a  weary  exist* 
ttiee^  and  for  whom  my  heart  bleeds  in  unoeas* 
mg  despair.  I  am  weak  enough  to  dread 
their  removal  from  this  place;  they  think  not 
of  the  ^  thousand  ills  which  poverty  is  heir  to  ;* 
then-  affliction  is  comprized  in  the  loss  of  my 
&ther! 

'  ^'  I  am  also  weak  enough  to  be  sorry  that  4JI 
things  had  not  gone  on  smoothly  in  regard  to  a 
brilliant  establishment  for  Elizabeth ;  Mr.  lire- 
lawny  offered  her  his  hand — ^her  refiisal  ap- 
peared to  me  at  first  the  result  of  ah  extraordi* 
nary  but  romantic  mind ;  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  religious  sentiments,  nor  could  I  com*» 
prehend  that  soul-directing  principle,  which 
gave  security  to  her  judgment,  and  reason  to 
her  arguments.  When  my  mother  shewed  me^ 
the  copy  of  her  letter  to  Trelawny,  I  was  look- 
ing for  worldly  advantages,  and  though  I  saw 
the  motive  of  her  refusal  of  his  addresses,  I 
could  not  estimate  its  wisdom.  I  believe  he 
would  not  ^o  tamely  have  given  up  the  prize, 
but  for  a  temporary  alteration  in  Elizabeth's 
complexion;  and  the  change  in  our  circum-' 
stances,  I  have  little  doubt,  gives  him  great 
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eause  of  exultation  that  he  has  escaped  an  union 
wMi  the  fiunily.  Donavan,  I  shall  dread  your 
adcnowledgment  of  this  letter :  need  I  say  be 
laiient — ^be  merciftd!  I  am  resolved  that  my 
reformation  shall  be  permanent.  I  consider 
your  present  confinement^  in  consequence  of 
your  accident,  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance ; 
it  deprives  us  aU  of  an  active  as  well  as  sympa- 
thizing  friend  in  this  our  day  of  trial.  In  all 
fituations 

«  I  am  your's  faithfully, 

«  W.  Coventry-'* 

Donavan's  answer  on  the  moment  of  receiv- 
ing the  above  letter  will  best  speak  his  opinion 
and  feelings. 

"  How  shall  I  offer  you,  Coventry,  that  conso- 
lation which  your  present  unhappy  state  so 
much  requires ! 

**  BeUeve  that  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  the  sea- 
son of  unfeigned  repentance,  you  are  dearer  to 
me  than  in  the  zenith  of  thoughtless  prosperity. 
May  the  same  Power  which  has  inflicted  the 
stroke,  arm  you  with  fortitude  to  support  it  with 
resignation. 

"  I  need  not  dVell  on  my  own  feelings,  Co* 
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rentryz  the  loss  of  your  excell^it  father  has 
riiaken  and  distressed  my  mind  beyond  all  ex* 
presidon;  but  the  ways  of  an  omnipotent  God 
f  re  not  our  ways. 

-'^  Your  call  upon  me  to  assist  you  in  the  eff>f 
duous  task  you  are  henceforth  bound  to  pert* 
form,  shall  not  be  disregarded :  I  will  endeayoiir 
to  tsranquilHze  your  wounded  mind  with  all  the 
fervcHu*  and  interest  of  our  long  tried  friendship^ 
You  must  however  allow  me,  like  a  skilfijl  sur- 
geon, thorqughly  to  probe  the  wound  before  we 
can  expect  a  radical  jcure. 

"  That  you  have  preferred  the  world  to  the 
duty  you  owed  to  God  and  to  your  parents,  will 
hardly  admit  of  palliation.  You  felt  you  were 
in  the  wrong  road,  and,  not  hke  the  wise  but 
mistaken  traveller  did  you  return  before  dear- 
bought  experience  had  taught  you  the  danger 
q{  the  path ;  you  sought  happiness  in  the  dazzling 
career  of  dissipation  and  folly ;  and^  alas !  you 
have  found  the  pursuit  has  ended  in  clouds  and 
darkness. 

"  Auspicious  be  that  sacred  moment,  when  the 
tear  of  penitence  was  shed  on  the  last  remains 
pf  an  earthly  parent !  Auspicious  be  those  feel- 
ings of  remorse,  which  led  to  a  renunciation  of 
evil  habits — ^which  taught  you,  tbat  self-examl- 
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iMtk)n  was  a  sakitaiy  Olid  importaiit  duty.  Every 
man  shotdd  know  the  quaxter  irom  which  dan^ 
ger  is  most  likely  to  proceed,  and  then  conscience 
will  generally  convince  him  where  he  is  most 
vulnerable.  You  certainly  argue  well,  wh^n  you 
say,  ^  that  to  forsake  iniquity  is  the  criterion  of 
repentance ;'  but  you  add  not,  (and  beUeve  me 
this  is  the  rock  on  which  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  founded,)  that  human  repentance,  de- 
pending wholly  on  our  own  strength  to  accom* 
p&h,  is  not  only  unstable,  but  imacceptable  to 
God ;  and  that  through  the  mediating  sacrifice 
of  a  Redeemer  alone,  the  sins  of  the  repentant 
are  forgiven. 

*^  It  is  this  £uth  which  marks  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  gives  stabiUty  to  all  our  virtuous  re- 
solutions ;  far  different  from  the  violent  and 
exclamatory  effusions  of  that  remorse  which 
subsides,  as  the  remembrance  of  awful  and  af- 
fecting scenes  passes  away — ^which  turns  to  the 
world,  and  not  to  God,  for  present  reUef  and 
future  enjoyment. 

"  The  consolation,  Coventry,  which  you  wish  to 
derive  from  the  thought  that  you  have  only  been 
your  own  enemy,  is  false  and  unsatisfactory. 
You  would  have  done  better,  if,  instead  of  com- 
jmring  your  own  conduct  with  that  of  the  most 
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vicious  and  unprincipled,  you  had  been  actuated 
by  those  feelings  which  justified  the  publican  ia 
the  Gospel. 

"  I  wish  I  could  as  favourably  exculpate  you 
from  other  disgraceful  vices  and  pursuits.   I  can^ 
not  help  particularizing  the  fascinating  power 
of  gaming.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  unworthy 
propensity  of  the  mind  more  difficult  to  conquer 
than  this,   if  once  imwarrantably  yielded  toi 
and  how  frequently  is  the  evil  widened,  which 
desperation  madly  hopes  to  cure,  whilst  honour,, 
fame,  and  rectitude,  are  sacrificed  to  the  insi-. 
dious  and  destructive  practice.     Resolutions  of 
future  stability  may  be  formed  in  some  reason^, 
able  or  suffering  moment — ^repentance  may  tran- 
siently pierce  the  heart  with  many  sorrows— 
but,  as  they  rest  not  on  a  more  stable  foimda-. 
tion  than  human  strength  to  hold  sacred  or  to . 
meliorate,  the  next,  and  the  next  temptation  id . 
yielded  to  with  impunity,  and  an  ui^rofitable 
remembrance  only  is  retained  of  so  imperfect  a 
renunciation  of  sin  and  folly.     That  you  have 
never  ridiculed  the  faith  of  others,  is  only  a 
proof  that  you  had  not  gained  the  climax  of 
giiilt  and  depravity;  for  is  there  in  the  cata- 
logue  of  human  vices  a  darker  shade  than 
weakening  the  hope  of  the  timid,  or  opposing 
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the  mbtlefy  of  ridicule   against  the  serious 
Christian?    Willoughby^  you  cannot  with  jus« 
tice  derive  any  consolation  from  not  having  pro- 
mulgated either  your  own  doubts   or  unsup^ 
ported  opinions  on  religious  subjects.   We  are 
not  called  upon  for  negative,  but  positive  evi- 
dences of  praiseworthy  forbearance  and  intui- 
tions.    Let  me  entreat  you  no  longer  to  com-^ 
pare  your  own  frailties,  your  neglect  of  the  so. 
cial  and  domestic  duties  of  life,  with  the  enor- 
Biities  and  offences  of  others.     Cast  away  all 
nch  self-sufficient  arguments;  and  by  supplying 
yoiir  lamented  fether's  place  to  the  surviving 
olgects  once  so  deservedly  dear  to  him,  you  wffl 
in  time  regain  that  self-estimation  which,  duly 
limited,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
character.     Take  comfort  from  the  thought, 
that  he  died  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of 
his  pecuniary  losses.    You  must  now  confide  in 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  for  future  temporal  suc^ 
cess  in  all  worldly  undertakings ;  but  you  must 
yourself  unite  to  that  dependence  rigid  applica- 
tion and  industrious  habits ;  or,  like  the  man  m 
the  fable,  you  will  fail  for  want  of  personal 
exertion.     You  must  bear  with  firmness  the 
sneer  of  ridicule  or  th^  accusation  of  singu- 
larity, and  on  all  occasions  endeavour  to  aojt 
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firpm  higher  motives  than  worldly  apinions* 
This  is  but  unfashionable  counsel,  Willoughby^ 
but  never  can  it  be  too  strongly  enforced^  tliat 
self-deception  is  the  forerunner  of  every  serious 
evil.  If  you  have  never  yet  asked  yourself  a 
most  important  question.  What  is  the  end  c^ 
our  present  existence?  let  this  hour  of  trial 
suggest  it  to  you  with  all  due  solemnity.  Abml 
my  friend,  is  it  to  flutter  away  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  in  frivolity,  in  idleness^  or 
luxurious  habits  ?  Is  every  revolving  year  only 
to  witness  dissipated  or  disgraceful  purauiti, 
unstable  resolutions,  or  neglected  duties?  And 
is  man  ever  remimerated  for  the  slavery  of  vice) 
fgt  living  the  life  of  a  heathen,  and  dissonir 
nating  the  creed  of  infidelity  ?  Say,  Willoughl^y 
for  you  must  have  witnessed  the  doubts',  the  in-« 
quietude,  the  wretchedness  of  many  associates 
in  their  hour  of  sickness,  of  disappointment,  or 
of  trial.  Could  the  remembrance  of  vice,  or  the 
profession  of  infideUty,  soothe  them  to  peace,  or 
arm  them  with  courage,  to  bear  any  reverse  of 
fortune  with  resolution  and  hiunihty  ?  Take  a 
retrospect  of  the  past,  with  due  condemnation 
of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  inimical  to  your 
peace  and  welfare.  This  may  prove  the  most 
eventful  period  of  your  existence,  and  therefore 
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be  not  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  some  ad- 
verse hours ;  for  they  may  indeed  be  ^  blessings 
mdkguise; 

'*  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  I  am  still  con- 
fined to  the  house ;  but  my  heart  is  with  friends 
I  k>Ye  so  well.  Say  to  Mrs.  Coventry  all  that 
grutitude  for  her  former  invaluable  attention 
and  UodnesSi  all  that  heart-felt  sympathy  for  her 
pnNPent  heavy  trial  can  dictate,  and  yet  my  feetr 
ings  would  then  be  but  imperfectly  expressed* 
My  best  and  affectionate  wishes  are  both  for  her 
«ftd  your  sister.  Adieu,  dear  Willoughbyi  and 
bdies^  thaA  I  ever  aim 

*^  Your  feithfiil  friend, 

"  A.  DONAVAN," 

Several  other  letters  passed  betwixt  Wil-^ 
l^il^by  mid  Donavan,  who  had  nearly  reco^. 
vered  from  the  effects  of  his  accident,  and  was 
preparing  to  meet  his  afflicted  friends  in  town. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Many  of  Willoughby's  creditors  were  satLsfied} 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  all  his  debts  ^ 
and  with  the  disposal  of  unnecessary  fiimiturey 
&c.  very  little  money  remained  to  begin  their 
new  and  melancholy  plan  of  life.  At  length  the 
trying  period  arrived,  when  even' the  uncertaJA 
tenure  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  was  tp 
succeed  its  more  than  ^'elegant  sufficiendei^.'^ 
Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  support  her  deeply 
affected  companions — ^Mrs.  Coventry's  sorrows, 
"  whispering  her  o'er  fraught  heart,  to  bid  it 
break" — ^while  Willoughby,  aUve  to  every  re- 
morseful feeling,  began  to  shrink  from  the  anti- 
cipation of  those  duties  and  exertions  which  con- 
science convinced  him  he  was  so  strictly  pledged 
to  perform  and  to  undergo.  The  day  previous 
to  their  departure,  Mr.  Vincent's  countenance 
spoke  what  was  passing  in  his  bosom :  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  hopeless  passion 
which  consumed  him,  and  most  incoherently 
endeavoured  to  express  his  regard  and  esteem 
for  the  family;  acknowledged  that  their  removal 
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fiom  the  neighbourhood  would  take  from  him 
onci  great  solace  of  his  existence ;  and,  with  ill- 
disguised  emotion,  was  compeUed  to  bid  them 
adieu.  Mr.  Trelawny  had  also  talked  of  deep 
regrets,  sympathy,  and  feeling ;  and  in  his  last 
Tisit,  before  Elizabeth  left  the  lodge,  avowed 
everlasting  attachment ;  and  was  on  the  point  of 
renewing  the  offer  he  had  persuaded  himself 
would  be  decidedly  refiised,  when  she  inter- 
rufiled  him,  by  expressing  her  dislike  of  all  vain 
professions  and  unmeaning  flattery. 

^'  How  little  you  are  aware  of  my  sufferings, 
Miss  Coventry !  That  I  have  loved  you- ** 

'^  Profane  not  the  sacred  name  of  love,"  again 
interrupting  him,  "  by  talking  of  an  attachment 
you  do  not  feel.  Our  long  acquaintance— '^— 
But  why  should  I  look  back  to  the  past  ?  My 
mind  is  ill  at  ease ;  and,  whilst  I  am  convinced 
that  our  dissimilar  opinions  and  pursuits  would 
never  have  tended  to  confidence  and  happiness 
in  the  married  state,  I  sincerely  wish  you  every 
futMre  fehcity." 

*'  Would  you  have  had  patience  with  me,  I 
might  have  become  all  you  wished ;  but,  alas  I 
you  never  loved  me." 

"  I  certainly  never  preferred  you  sufficiently 
to  become  your  wife,  Mr.  Trelawny;  and  of 
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this  you  ought  ere  now  to  have  been  fully  con- 
vmced.  We  part  friends,"  And  giving  lum 
her  hand,  she  immediately  left  the  room. 
■  The  last  hours  at  Coventry  lodge,  the  pre- 
paration for  the  journey,  the  journey  itself  un- 
der such  melancholy  circumstances,  and  the 
taking  possession  of  a  coHifined  abode  ill  Lbn- 
don,  are  trials  better  felt  than  dei^oHb^.  Efi- 
^abeth  softened  or  relieved,  as  far  as  possible, 
bU  inconveniences  and  fatigue  from  hi^  mxyftfifi^: 
She  took  the  entire  management  of  their  ecoitio*- 
mical  table  and  house  expeiuses.  She  wotild 
often  attempt  to  give  some  cheerftd  turn  to  the 
conversation^  when  their  restricted  means  over- 
powered Mrs.  Coventry,  and  drew  from  her  bro- 
ther the  ill-disguised  sigh  of  despondency.  She 
herself  endeavoured  to  subdue  all  selfish  consi- 
derations, and  derive  comfort  from  the  assur- 
ance that  God  would  never  inflict  more  than  his 
creatures  could  bear«  The  apartment  was  in  a 
quiet  part  of  London,  near  the  new  squares. 
The  single  sitting  room,  the  confined  chamber, 
and  other  inconveniences^  increased  the  gloomy 
and  remorseftd  feelings  which  Coventry  exclu- 
sively endured;  and  the  hour  of  solitude  was 
ever  to  him  the  hour  of  indulged  misery.  He 
dreaded  to  see  or  to  meet  any  of  his  former  as- 
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iociates;  and  the  first  energy  of  his  grief  and 
feelings  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  sadness  of 
despair.  He  also  dreaded  to  see  Donavan: 
letters  had  continually  passed,  and  Donavan 
was  every  day  expected  in  town.  The  first 
interview  was  a'  painfid  one ;  but  the  words, 
**  My  dear  friend/*  seemed  to  re-assure  Covea- 
try*8  agitated  mind :  yet  he  could  only  exclakn, 
"  Your  wretched,  your  repentant  friend !" 

**  Wretchedness,  Willoughby,  cannot  be  the 
ccmsequence  of  real  repentance." 

A  long  and  distressing  coiiversatioh  ensued. 
I>oiiayan  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  only  path 
of  peace ;  but  he  was  grieved  to  find  that  the 
plan  which  Willoughby  had  in  theory  laid  down 
for  his  future  Conduct,  was  not  so  easily  reduced 
to  practice ;  that  the  contrast  of  his  present  life 
with  its  former  indulgences,  bore  heavily  on  his 
mind ;  and  that  the  world  still  held  him  in  sub- 
jection, and  swayed  his  actions.  Donavan  re- 
mained in  town  as  long  as  professional  duties 
would  permit,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  his  unfortunate  friend.  He  was 
deeply  affected  by  Mrs.  Coventry's  situation, 
and  with  the  fortitude  and  cheerful  exertions 
which  Elizabeth  evinced ;  and  he  for  once  en- 
vied those  who  had  the  means,  as  well  as  the 
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myself;  nor  can  I  ever  feel  degraded  by  the 
p]ride  of  birth  or  the  insolence  of  wealth :  the 
indignity  would  not  rest  on  me,  but  on  my  em- 
ployers." 

"  My  deax  girl,  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
world:  'its  opinions  are,  in  some  measure, 
despotic.  Consider,  I  entreat  yQu.  May  not 
your  present  plan  be  the  means  of  your  neyer 
settling  in  life?  To  marry  an  unportioned.girl 
is  no  uncommon  event;  but  to  marry  a  go- 
verness might  be  repugnant-r-to  those  whose 
respectable  situations  or  professions- ** 

"  You  will  really  make  me  angry,  Willough- 
by/'  she  interrupted,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  not  in  accordance  with  her  assertion. 
"  Shall  I  give  up  a  present  probable  good  for  a 
future  contingency?  I  think  I  shaU  never 
marry;  but  I  am  sure  I  should  de^pis^  the  man 
who  could  think  me  .less  an  object  of  regard,  for 
having  devoted  the  jj^ellects-  God.]b»  blessed 
me  with  for  individual  or  ^^eral  advantage/' 

"  *  Despise  the  man,'  and  *  neyer  marry.' 
These  are  indeed  young  lady^like  resolution^." 

'^  A  truce,  dear  Willoughby,  to  unpleasant 
altercations^  Recollect,  I  have  ^ijEule  no  vain 
nor  romantic  resolutions :  but  on  some  point^i  I 
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must  not  only  judge  for  myself,  but  act  deci- 
sively. Could  our  beloved  and  departed  fii- 
ther— - 

*^  Oh !  in  mercy,  do  not  mention  him,  Elisa- 
beth." 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  brother,  I  must  mention 
him :  he  is  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  I 
am  confident,  that  'if  departed  spirits  are  pei^- 
mitted  to  review  thi&  world,*  he  approves  of  my 
exertions,  and  knoWs  how  sacred  is  the  grief 
which  hfflbws  Ws  memory.  Willoughby,  let 
us  meet  llie  ev9l^  w^  csomot  aVoid,  and  brave 
the  c<»itumely  of  this  little  worid,  wh^i  it  would 
condemn  ot  int^rfer^  with  the  duties  we  owe  to 
God,  to  ourselves^  or  to  our  neighbour." 

"  There'  spoke  the  sentiments^  of  my  inva- 
luable fri^d,  Doriftvaii;  and  I  blush  to  think 
how  Mle  I  have  hitherto  profited  by  them." 

Elizab^h  aii^o  bliished ;  but  whence  the  emo- 
tion  proceeded,  it  k 'not  neces^iiy  4:6  investigate. 

"  Ofe  ^at  the  qrnet  grave'  could  shelter  this 
wretched  beihg!" 

"  That  the  decidedly  profligate,  that  the  in- 
fidel  dei^iser  of  ouir  holy  religion,  should  im- 

—  • 

patiently  call  upon' dea^  to  shelter  them  from 
the  pressiiite  of  any  lidsfortulie'  ot  disappomt- 
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ment,  is  indeed  a  temerity  consistent  with  their 
character  j.  but  you — oh  my  brother ! "       n. 

"  Enough,  enough,  Elizabeth,"  he  impatiently 
interrupted :  "  my  feelings  may  be  erroneous, 
yet  they  are  imcontrollable.  Will  you  take  time 
for  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  plan  you  have 
m  view  ? 

''  I  will  do  nothing  without  my  mother's  ap- 
probation," was  her.  immediate  reply. 

Willoughby  could  not  help  encouraging  the 
hope  that  Donavan  and  Elizabeth  were  not  in- 
different to  one  another;  and  althougljk  at  pre- 
sent he  had  only  marked. on  either  side  friendly 
and  delicate  attentions,  he  feared  that  even  in 
the  eye  of  his  friend  the  humiliating  capacity  of 
governess  would  check  Donayan's  partiality; 

Donavan  had  left; town,  anxious  and  uneasy 
at  the  disposition  of  Coventry'^  mind ;  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  his  health' would  eventually 
become  the  sacrifice  of  such  irritable  and  un- 
governed  feelings,  and  render  him  unable  to  put 
in  practice  those  exertions  which  had  hitherto 
existed  only  in  theory,  but  which  were  so  re- 
quisite for  the  future  welfare  of  his  fanmy. 

As  Donavan  had  feared,  .a,  lingering  illness 
was  the  consequence  of  his  mind*s  depression. 
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The  following  letter,  soon  aflter  his  recovery, 
will  again  evince  that  he  too  frequently  acted 
either  fipom  blameable  despair,  or  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  any  fixed 
principle  of  conduct. 

"  The  suggestions  .of  folly,  the  actions  of  a 
half-distracted  mind,  shall  not  be  concealed, 
Donavan.  As  you  already  know,  since  you  left 
us,  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  by  a  long 
and  lingering  indisposition.  My  mother  and 
my  sister  have  alternately  proved  the  tender 
nurse  and  reasonable  companion :  they  insisted 
on  my  taking  medical  advice ;  and  through  va- 
rious self-deprivations,  secured  to  me  all  the 
coinforts  in  sickness,  and  the  indulgence  of  my 
various  caprices.  Donavan,  I  who  have  la- 
vished away  the  sums  of  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance— who,  in  the  career  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure,  knew  not  the  value  of  the  money  I 
was  expending ;  I  who  have  wasted  in  one  day's 
folly  what  would  give  ease  and  comfort  to  ob- 
jects dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence ;  now 
live  to  see  them  wanting  almost  the  necessaries 
of  life — aye,  and  without  the  power  to  prevent 
the  horrors  of  approaching  poverty.  A  chance 
circumstance  revealed  t6  me  our  present  situa- 
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tion ;  for  my  angel  sister,  at  the  l^rying  period  of 
ackness,  endeavoured  to  guaxd  my  mind  from 
aH  fruitless  inquietude.  I  immediately  deter- 
mined to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a  sick 
chamber,  though  repeatedly  warned  of  the  risk 
I  should  run  of  a  relapse.  I  was  ahve  only  to 
the  idea  of  proving  by  my  exerticnis  how  I  re- 
pented of  my  late  foUy.  Alas !  a  nervous  fever 
proved  the  consequence  of  my  obstinacy ;  and 
w^  are  only  more  deeply  plunged  ^in  misery.  I 
begin  now  to  ^ain  health  and  strength,  and  have 
once  more  vainly  anticipated  eheeri^ig  days  and 
,t)etter  prospect^.  I  say  y^ilnly ;  for  I  have  al- 
ready made  even  persons^I  uppUcatloii  to  those 
fiends,  whoge  power  and  fpr|^u»6 1  tl^O^ght  were 
QOmmensurate  with  their  wisb'ti)  isj^rve  me,  and 
^ave  hitherto  been  deluded  by  Hx^  air-built  fa- 
bric— a  modelii  fNromise.  The  other  moi^aing, 
carelessly  looking  oyer  some  papeiss,  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  M.  :C9ught  my  att^ntiop*  Jtjere, 
Donavan,  I  crave  your  patience  .tod  forbear- 
ance. Mrs.  M.  once  moved  in  the  (Srcle  of 
fashionable  life :  her  vices  and  follies  veiled  by 
the  artful  semblance  of  propriety.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  and  fascinated  by  her 
manners.  To  a  flirtatioh  on  my  part,  succeeded 
something  like  sentiment  on  hers ;  and,  without 
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the  imimtation  of  vanity^  I  wss  eonyinced  of  her 
growing  partiality  in  my  &Tour.  My  senses 
were  ehslayed;  but  concurring  circumstances 
soon  prechided  our  meeting ;  and  absence^  which 
is  the  test  of  true  love^  weakened  the  transient 
delusion  of  iny  mmd.  Mrs.  M.'s  fortune  was  re- 
puted to  be  lEirge  and  independent:  and  the 
madness  of  a  moment  now  sugge&rted  the  thought 
of  availing  myself  of  her  partial  sentiments,  and 
hnmediJEitely  to  jpropose  our  marriage*  I  went 
to  her'house^Hihe  gently  chid  me  for  my  past 
neglect^-I  htid  the  honour  to  confess  my  real 
ffltoation,  not  did  she  seem  devoid  of  feeling  as  I 
spoke;  bixt,  regaining  her  usual  spirit,  she  said^ 
*  You  may  thank  your  lucky  stars,  Coventry, 
that  yoa  did  not  solicit  the  honour  of  my  hand  a 
few  weeks  sooner.  I  really  like  you  too  well  to 
wish,  situated  as  you  now  are,  that  you  should 
have  been  encumbered  with  a  wife  deeply^  in 
debt,  imprudent  in  conduct,  and  extravagant 
in  hiibit».  I  certainly,  on  our  first  acquaintance, 
hoped  to  have  made  jrou  my  dupe ;  but  I  have 
not  cmly  conferred  the  favour  on  another,  but 
have  had  it  again  returned  on  myself.  Coven- 
try, I  have  been  married  and  forsaken  in  one 
week.  My  antiquated  spouse  made  me  his  wife 
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]to  gain  a  fortune,  and  I  married  him  to  be  freed 
from  all  pecimiary  embarrassments.' 

"  Donavan,  can  you  judge  of  the  nature 
of  my  feelings^  or  imagine^  that  with  return- 
ing reason,  how  I  hailed  so  eventful  an  es- 
cape from  misery?  Our  protracted  conversa- 
tion at  once  convinced  me  of  the  principles  of 
this  worthless  dissipated  woman ;  that  from  art 
and  management  alone,  she  had  msdntained  a 
deceptive  respectability.  She  did  not  forbid 
my  ftiture  visits :  but  need  I  say  that  I  left  her 
with  the  sincerest  determination  to  see  her  no 
more?  I  returned  home  to  a  joyless  'frugal 
meal,  to  the  tender  and  anxious  presence  of  two 
of  the  dearest  beings  I  had  on  earth.  Donavan, 
when  I  consider  that  through  my  own  extrava- 
gance and  want  of  punctuality  they  are  reduced 
to  poverty,  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself  or 
of  any  power  of  exertion.  Elizabeth  has  hinted 
her  wishes  to  undertake  the  care  of  pupils  for  a 
few  liours  in  the  day.  She  would  with  cheer- 
fulness immediately  arrange  this  plan;  but  pride, 
worldly  pride,  too  inherent  I  fear  in  my  nature, 
has  urged  her  for  the  present  to  suspend  her 
intention.  Is  the  time  I  have  lost  irremediable  ? 
Alas!  I  turn  from  the  world  with  disgust — a 
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world  which  till  lately  was  too  much  the  idol  o( 
my  thoughts,  and  the  criterion  of  my  action&u 
What  is  life  without  the  powers  of  enjoyment-^ 
without  the  blessing  of  a  self-approving  con- 
science ?  But  under  all  circumstances,  I  am 
ever 

«  Your's  faithfully, 

"  W.  Coventry.** 

THE  ANSWER. 

"  My  dear  friend, 
"  The  time  which  you  have  hitherto  lost,  is,  I 
trust,  not  irremediable.  I  will  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, enter  into  all  the  subjects  of  your  letter. 
I  write  now,  only  to  entreat  you  to  have  farther 
medical  advice.  Yoiu*  nervous  system  is  still 
deranged,  and  hence  your  mind  is  imequal  to 
any  salutary  exertion.  Seek  not  to  conceal 
from  Mrs.  Coventry  the  malady  which  con- 
sumes you:  it  is  a  cruel,  I  must  add,  an  un- 
warrantable kindness,  to  endeavour  to  cheat 
our  anxious  friends  of  a  momentary  uneasiness, 
when  by  so  doing  we  may  be  accumulating 
much  ftiture  misery.  I  most  heartily  congratu- 
late you  on  your  late  momentous  escape.  Con- 
trast  your  present  situation  to  what  it  would 
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j^He  bacDi  had  you  married  an  unworthy  diasi- 
pat;0d  yrommp  By  the  impetuosity  of  a  mor 
m^nts  yoi^  hsaye  iiearly  heen  undime :  the  pecu- 
J9|u|ry  efl[^i^97aQsii^n1r9  of  yoiur  wife  woidd  have 
jp^mnr^d  you  within  the  wa&  of  a  prison-^--* 
wife  who  would  have  laughed  at  your  folly^  and 
exultingly  J^ave  owed  her  freedom  to  your  rash- 
ness—^ wife  with  whom  your  mother  and  sister 
must  ever  have  blushed  to  have  associated! 
How  forcibly  is  th^  greatness  of  your  sbter's 
mind  opposed  to  your's !  She  thinks^  and  she 
thinks  rightly,  that  there  would  be  vlo  degrada- 
Ibipo,  in  the  estimatian  of  ^T^ry  honottrafale  mind, 
ift  s^dbing  a  pecuniary  eaoplcq^ment.  What  is 
]^dQ^  Coyentryrrrworldly  pride-rr^but  the  weak- 
Hiss  of »  perveFte4  imagination?  Endeaviourto 
Begain  yoio*  healdi  by  those  means  which  Pro- 
vidence has  appointed ;  and  your  present  joy- 
less meal^  though  it  may  continue  jo  bi^  frugal, 
will  be  seasoned  by  appeti|;e  and  peace.  I  have 
much  more  to  say,  but  will  only  here  add,  Akt 

"  I  am  most  truly  your's, 

"  DONAYAN.'* 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

y 

Mrs.  Coventry  anxiously  marked  Willough- 

by's  altered  countenance:  her  own  health  af- 
fectedy  and  her  spirits  depressed  by  recent  af- 
fiiction,  she  moumfuHy  anticipated  even  greater 
trials  of  fortitude.  Elizabeih  concealed  from 
her  the  very  low  state  of  their  finances;  but  de- 
termined to  pursue  her  intention  of  instructing 
pujpils  for  s6me  hours  in  the  morning,  notwith- 
standing Willoughby's  continued  objections  to 
the  plan.  She  therefore  cheerfully  arrangedher 
domestic  occupations,  and  allotted  the  hours  for 
her  absence  from  home  which  she  could  best 
spare  from  the  company  of  her  mother.  Change 
of  air  was  strenuously  recommended  for  the  es- 
tabBshment  of  Coventry's  health,  and  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  accept  Donavan's  pressing 
and  friendly  invitation.  One  of  his  letters  to 
Elizabeth  may  best  describe  his  feelings. 

^^  Elizabeth,  my  sister,  when  I  contrast  my 
own  character  with  that  of  Donavan — ^when  I 
think  what  I  am,  and  what  I  might  have  been— - 
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it  appears  almost  impossible  to  regain  that  seU^ 
esteem  which  contributes  to  harmonize  the  feel- 
ings, and  soften  worldly  disappointments.  It  is 
true  that  his  profession  could  never  have  been 
my  choice ;  but  I  had  duties  of  equal  import- 
ance to  perform;  and  had  I  devoted  the  talents 
I  was  blessed  with,  to  the  study  of  that  pro^ 
fession  which  was  once  my  delight  and  pride,  I 
might  at  this  moment  have  given  a  respectable 
asylum  to  ;a  beloved  mother  and  sister,  and  in 
some  measure  have  suppUed  the  place  of  him 
for  whom  they  so  deservedly  mourn.  Retro- 
spection works  my  mind  to  agony.  Donavan 
listens  to  its  useless  accusations  with  patience, 
he  combats  my  errors  and  prejudices,  and  en- 
deavours to  apply  the  healing  balnl  of  religious 
consolation.  On  my  once,  with  too  much  irri- 
tability of  spirit,  exclaiming — *  Why  should  life 
be  valuable,  without  one  cheering  ray  to  gild  its 
dreary  path?  Why  are  trials  and  afflictions 
permitted  without  an  adequate  share  of  forti- 
tude to  bear  up  under  their  pressure  V — he 
said,  '  When  you,  Willoughby,  can  bring  your 
mind  to  the  conviction  that  all  human  events 
are  guided  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  you  understand  the  pre- 
sumption of  your  first  question :  and  as  to  your 
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second — ^look  to  the  primary  cauise  of  many  of 
the  evils  of  life — do  they  not  often  originate  in 
the  vices  and  follies  of  man  himself?  Extrava- 
gance brings  on  the  trial  of  poverty ;  intem- 
perance is  productive  of  disease  and  suiSering ; 
and  a  dishonourable  conduct  will  sooner  or  later 
subject  us  to  the  contempt  of  oiu*  fellow  mor- 
tals^ and  to  all  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  con- 
science.' 

"  *  But  why  then/  I  returned,  *  are  we  formed 
by  nature  so  prone  to  error,  so  liable  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  influence  of  passion  and  by  the 
power  of  prejudice  ?  How  often  is  prosperity  a 
snare,  and  adversity  too  bitter  a  trial!  Had 
our  nature  been  more  perfect,  even  by  your 
own  statement,  the  '  thousand  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,'  would  be  more  generally  escaped.' 

"  *  To  question  the  wisdom  of  God,'  he  re- 
plied, *  is  the  height  of  human  presumption. 
Imagine  that  his  mercy  and  justice  are  equal  to 
his  wisdom,  and  we  shall  acknowledge  the  folly 
of  useless  or  speculative  inquiries.' 

"  *  All  this  is  very  true,'  I  answered,  *  but  if, 
from  the  misconduct  of  an  individual,  a  more 
general  misery  ensue,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the 
idea  of  infinite  justice  with  infinite  mercy  ?  Why 
do  the  good  often  suffer  from  the  vices  of  the 
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profligate,  unconscious  themselres  of  bringing 
on  the  evils  that  are  inflicted  V 

"  '  Such  trials  are  no  proof  of  the  judgments 
of  God ;  *  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  t)attle  to  the  strong ;'  and,  whilst  expe- 
rience teaches  that  we  cannot  alter  one  dispen* 
sation  of  an  ahnighty  power,  we  ought  not  pre- 
sumptuously  to  question  that  power — or  ask, 
why  man  is  created  a  fallible,  rather  than  a  per- 
fect being  ?  Had  there  been  no  remedy  vouch- 
safed for  his  fallibility — could  he  not  become 
acceptable  to  God  through  redemption — ^there 
might  be  more  reason  for  the  captiousness  of 
vain  inquiry :  and  as  to  the  instance  to  which  I 
know  you  allude,  the  good  suffering  for  the  fol- 
lies of  the  inconsiderate — all  things  are  so  in 
mercy  as  well  as  wisdom  ordained,  that  the 
evils  and  disappointments  which  are  inflicted, 
are  often  the  source  of  future  consolation  and 
benefit.  Think  you  not,  that  the  change  of 
fortune  which  your  excellent  mother  expe- 
riences, will  be  more  thaii  compensated,  if  she 
can  witness  a  permanent  change  of  conduct  in 
the  son  of  her  affections  ?  All  amiable  and  good 
as  your  sister  has  ever  appeared  to  be,  but  for 
these  trials  she  could  not  have  shone  so  emi- 
nently bright  in  the  exertion  of  that  fortitude 
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and  resignation  of  spirit  which  perfects  obe- 
dience^  in  the  consolatory  tenderness  of  filial 
k^e,  afid  in  the  triumph  of  mind  oyer  the  com- 
mon vanity  of  her  sex.' 

^^  If  any  thing,  Elizabeth,  can  excite  the  va- 
sty from  wMdi  you  have  the  character  of  being 
exempted,  it  must  be  the  praise  and  good  opi- 
nion of  sudk.  a  mam  as  Doi^v^n.   I  wish  I  could 
belter  profit  by  bis  exceUeM  advioe — I  wish  I 
oould  think  as  he  does.   Happy  the  woman  that 
could  attach  such  a  mind,  afid  cheer  through 
love  and  Mendship  every  social  and  domestic 
hour !  Donavan  ever  speaks  with  reverence  of 
the  mamage  state;  but  I  have  not  yet  disco- 
vered among  his  fair  neighbours  any  one  to 
whom  he  pays  more  than  a  casual  attention; 
indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  suffered  the  disappointment  of  an  early  at- 
tachment :  hence  that  seriousness  which  some* 
times  shades  his  countenance,  and  those  ocea- 
^nal  fits  of  abstraction  which  I  have  with  pain 
remarked — I  say  occasional,  for  it  is  only  to  a 
close  observer  that  the  fluctuation  of  his  feel- 
ings can  be  known.    When  he  first  took  pos- 
session of  this  living,  his  fine  open  countenance, 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  gentlemaidy  4qpcHrt- 
nient,  gave  every  promise  to  the  rich  and  gay. 
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that  the  convivial  companion  atid  indulgent 
pastor  would  be  in  him  united ;  and  the  poor 
were  encouraged  to  suppose  they  might  go  oh 
in  that  latitude  of  conduct  which^  from  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  their  late  incumbent,  had  re- 
ceived no  salutary  check.  But  when  Donavan 
refused  to  accommodate  his  way  of  life  and  his 
customs  to  the  engagements  and  occupations  of 
the  former,  and  severely  reprobated  the  idle 
habits  of  the  latter,  he  was  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  an  enthusiast  or  a  methodist,  unfit 
to  associate  with  persons  of  more  liberal  ideas 
and  principles.  To  turn  anchorite — to  seclude 
himself  from  all  society-was  not,  we  weU  know, 
either  his  choice  or  his  intention.  To  preach 
the  doctrine  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  to  paint 
religion  in  dark  or  desponding  colours,  were  as 
disconsonant  to  his  own  principles  as  to  the  taste 
of  his  new  parishioners;  and  when  the  rich 
found  in  him  not  only  the  rational  and  weD- 
informed  companion,  but  a  companion  that 
could  enjoy  all  the  innocent  sallies  of  convivial 
mirth*— that  he  was  learned  without  pedantry, 
gay  without  folly,  and  on  many  occasions  in- 
structive without  solemnity ;  the  most  reflective 
honoured  him  for  the  steadiness  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  dissipated,  though  they  regarded  him 
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as  an  extraordinary  character,  could  not  with- 
hold their  respect  and  esteem.  By  his  visita- 
tions at  the  abodes  of  vice  or  poverty — ^his  uni- 
form attendance  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  an- 
guish, or  repentance — ^he  has  imperceptibly 
gained  upon  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  and  is 
DOW  looked  up  to  as  their  ablest  monitor  and 
smcerest  friend.  Public  worship  was  at  first 
but  thinly  attended — the  afternoon  service  ge- 
nerally neglected;  but  soon  the  opulent,  from 
admiring  him  as  an  orator,  listened  to  his  .doc- 
trine ;  and  the  poor,  attracted  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner,  began  to  feel  an  interest  in 
performing  their  Sunday  duties,  and  profited 
by  the  well-directed  zeal  of  their  pastor.  His 
patience  and  perseverance  in  combating  the 
prejudices  and  enlightening  the  ignorant,  are 
most  exemplary.  In  defiance  of  the  accusation 
of  singularity,  he  retains  every  laudable  cus- 
tom; and  his  servants  and  dependents  are 
taught  to  serve  both  their  heavenly  and  earthly 
Master  with  reverence  and  diligence.  He  af- 
fects no  unnecessary  parade;  yet  nothing  but 
the  work  of  mercy  can  interrupt  his  preparation 
for  the  important  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
pulpit  he  avoids  all  personal  allusions,  convinced 
that  they  often  proceed  more  from  private  pre- 
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jtuUce  than  from  the  wish  to  refbnn.  He  ju- 
diciously attends  to  times  and  seasons ;  conse- 
quentfy  his  admonitions  seldom  fail  in  their 
efiects* 

**  I  told  him,  the  other  dny,  I  thdught  him  too 
strict  on  some  subjects — ^we  had  been  spenkill^ 
tit  the  theatre,  and  public  amusements  in  ^- 
heral— he  replied,  *  I  am  not  surprised,  WB- 
loughby,  at  our  dissimilar  opinions;  and  I  iiHU 
candidly  own  to  you,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
my  life  the  theatre  was  one  of  iny  fSwourife 
amusements ;  yet  I  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  proffigacy  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  As 
to  the  recreation  of  dancing,  limited  by  a  ju6t 
decorum  and  moderation,  there  can  be  nothmg 
reprehensible  in  the  exercise ;  it  is  the  abuse  of 
innocent  amusements,  not  the  amusements  them- 
selves, that  constitutes  their  folly.  I  am  now 
speaking  generally;  for  I  cannot  think  it  is 
either  decorous  or  respectable,  to  see  the  mi- 
nister of  his  parish  aping  the  petit  maitre  in  the 
dance,  and  the  next  day  assuming  in  the  pulpit 
the  awful  solemnity  of  correcting  vice  and  le- 
vity of  conduct,  even  from  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  he  is  enforcing.  You  might  however 
be  convinced,  when  I  joined  in  the  little  juvenile 
party  we  were  present  at  the  other  evening. 
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what  line  I  would  wish  ^o  draw  between  general 

babits  and  Casual  recreation.    As  to  cards^  my 

dear  Willougbby^  when  I  consider  to  what  vices 

they  lead,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 

iostant  the  mind  becomes  too  much  interested  in 

the  amusement,  or  the  temper  is  lost,  they  should 

:he  wholly  given  up.    The  desire  of  amusement 

«  probably  the  first  step  to  that  vice  which  has 

finally  proved  the  ruin  of  l^usands ;  and  I 

"iboidd  certainly  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of 

Aat  man's  nund  and  inteBects,  whose  midnight 

.ooeupation  did  not  furnish  a  just  cause  for  re- 

jpentance  on  each  succeeding  day.'     Donavan 

observed    my    agitation.     Oh,    Elizabeth,    a 

wounded  conscience  who  can  bear? 

**  He  coiitinued — *  Of  all  the  excesses  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  addicted,  gaming  is 
the  most  insidious ;  but  let  no  one  say,  that  this 
or  that  particular  failing  or  pasidon  is  not  to  be 
conquered  by  reason,  and  a  just  conviction  of 
its  depravity — ^by  a  sense,  a  returning  sense,  of 
ihe  duty  we  owe  to  God  Bud  man.  If  we  can- 
not resist  temptations,  we  must  not  meet  them ; 
and  it  is  the  dependence  on  our  own  strength 
that  so  generally  defeats  the  intended  victory.' 

"  But,  Elizabeth,  it  is  useless  to  narrate  the 
conversations  which  pass  between  us.    Of  what 
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is  my  mind  composed^  that  it  does  not  3rield  in- 
stant conviction  to  arguments  so  just  and  rea- 
sonable ?  I  am  shocked  at  myself^  when  I  feel 
thatj  much  as  I  admire  DonavaUi  I  could  not  be 
contented  to  pass  my  life  as  he  does.  Even  the 
country,  which  was  at  first  so  soothing  to  my 
harassed  mind,  begins  to  lose  its  charm.  Alas! 
poverty  and  self-accusations  are  inimical  to  the 
charms  of  solitude:  they  seek  the  visionary 
hope  of  relief  and  mitigation  by  flying  from  the 
present  scene.  And  when  I  ask  myself  if  I 
am  easier  when  surrounded  by  the  bustle  and 
gaieties  of  a  London  life — ^when  I  am  witnessing 
the  sad  reverse  of  all  things,  which  you  and  my 
beloved  mother  experience — I  likewise  ask  my- 
self, what  is  the  charm  that  attaches  me  to 
life,  for  ever  deprived  of  its  enjoyments,  feeling 
that  I  am  the  cause  of  all  your  misery  ?  I  have 
endeavoured,  and  do  endeavour,  to  beUeve  all 
that  Donavan  believes  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence. I  endeavour  to  give  credence  to  all 
that  religion  enforces;  but  some  new  doubt  ever 
disturbs  my  mind,  and  it  is  again  without  ballast 
and  without  consolation.  I  am  resolved,  on  my 
return  to  town,  to  make  every  exertion  to  gain 
a  lucrative  employment.  I. would  traverse  the 
&rthest  limits  of  the  globe,  rather  than  suffer 
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what  I  now  suffer.  I  fear  I  have  pained  your 
dear  and  affectionate  heart  by  writing  thus 
fireely.  Conceal  from  my  mother  what  might 
give  her  pain^  and  love  always 

"  Your  friend  and  brother, 

"  WiLLOUGHBY   COVENTRY.*' 

Elizabeth  read  over  the  above  letter  so  fre- 
quently, that  she  began  to  suspect  one  part  of 
it  was  peculiarly  interesting;  and  the  mental 
apostrophe,  ^^  Happy  indeed  the  woman  who 
could  attach  such  a  man  as  Donavan !"  gene- 
rally  closed  each  perusal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Coventry  was  still  the  prey  of  unavailing  re- 
morse; unavailing,  because  he  did  not  practi- 
cally endeavour  to  subdue  it  by  that  repent- 
ance, and  those  exertions,  which  in  the  first 
moments  of  affliction  were  so  enthuuasticBlIy 
called  forth.  He  was  too  frequently  tihe  dave 
of  impulse,  and  those  feelings  which  are  not 
also  founded  on  principle,  are  ever  liable  to 
change,  or  to  be  suppressed  with  every  exist- 
ing occurrence. 

'  At  this  period,  Frederick  Vincent  offered  in 
the  most  delicate  but  earnest  manner,  the  loan 
of  that  sum  which  had,  after  Mr.  Coventry's 
funeral,  been  repaid  him.  He  would  listen  to 
no  denial — ^he  would  take  no  excuse;  and  a 
temporary  supply  being  thus  forced  upon  Wil- 
loughby,  again  aroused  him  to  make  those 
exertions  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
He  purposely  avoided  former  acquaintances ;  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  man  of  the  world  was 
not  the  being  to  confide  in,  or  to  look  up  to  for 
support  in  the  trying  hour  of  adversity ;  he  had 
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by  chance  once  met  Trelawny,  and  the  awkward 
embarrassment  of  each  party  rendered  the  salu* 
tation  cool  and  unproductive  of  any  thing  like 
confidence.  Willoughby  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  army^  but  there  not  only  the  pros- 
pect was  discouraging  and  uncertain^  the  affec- 
tionate entreaties  also  of  a  beloved  mother  rested 
their  fiill  weight  on  his  mind. 

•A^  Coventry  wa^  one  day  returning  home  tp^ 
tajl^  the  opinion  of  his  dearest  couj^seUors,  of 
an  offer  he  had  had  to  go  to  India  for  a  year  or 
two  oil  some  intricate  business^  and  from  which 
a9  important  emolument  was  to  be  derived^  he 
was  the  means  of  rescuing  an  elderly  gentle- 
man from  the  most  hnminent  danger,  who  lay 
stunned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse*  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  dragged  the  sufferer  from 
his  perilous  situation*  Th^  gentleman's  rescu^i 
thje  crowd  which  was  cpllepting,  all  seemed  to 
be  the  work  of  a  uKHHent;  and  when  Mr. 
Onslow  recovered  his  re^Ilection,  being  In- 
foEDied  who  it  was  that  had  probably  saved  hl^ 
life,  he  endeavoured  to  make  every  suitable  and 
grateful  acjaiowledgment.  The  tenour  of  his 
accents  convinced  Coventry  that  medical  assist- 
ance was  requisite,  he  therefore  offered  to 
accompany  hm  home. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  Mr.  Onslow 
very  reluctantly  parted  from  Willoughby,  with 
many  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  and  repeated 
invitations  to  his  house.  For  several  following 
days  Coventry  called  at  the  door,  and  received 
but  very  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's health.  The  fall  had  completely  de- 
ranged his  nervous  system,  which  added  to 
many  serious  bruises,  confined  him  to  his  room 
longer  than  was  at  first  expected.  At  length 
he  was  so  well  recovered  as  to  wish  to  see,  and 
to  converse  with  Willoughby,  and  after  the 
interview,  Willoughby 's  repeated  refusals  to 
partake  of  a  family  dinner,  always  vexed  and 
irritated  Mr.  Onslow;  both  from  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  from  the  wish  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  preserver  of  his  life.  The 
following  letter  which  Coventry  wrote  to  Dona« 
van  will  best  shew  the  repugnance  he  had  felt 
to  accept  of  any  invitations. 

After  mentioning  the  accident  which  had  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr,  Onslow,  he  thus  proceeds. 

'  "  A  thousand  times  I, had  accused  myself  of 
pride  and  inconsistency,  when  I  refused  the 
invitations  of  a  man  I  had  accidentally  been  of 
service  to ;  he  was  rich  and  prosperous,  I  was 
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poor  mH  iepextieoL  I  kad  never  sat  at  ^e 
batrdcf  afflueme,  but  as  an  equal  anda  £riend« 
That  boasted  da^mty  of  mkid  which  m  ijaeory 
I  bad  80  ofbeai  expatiated  o%  I  ceuld  not  ii^odufie 
to  practice^    I  dreaded  some  easital  enquucy  or 
gneral  vemark,  idikdiimgbtlead  toaaexplanap- 
tkm  of  ivhat  I  was^  or  wJwt  I  am :  but  a  cbsnee 
seeumaBce  £acced  me  into  Mr.  Onstow'iir  hoiise« 
mi  sHiee  that  day  I  bare  bee»  his  firequent^ 
■hI  without  vanity,  I  may  add,.  Ina  welcoitie 
guest.    On  tibe  first  day  of  my  introduetion^ 
wUle  waiting  in  the  drawing  room  for  his 
dsAghter  and  her  compamoD^  the  only  ladies 
ol  the  family^  Mr.  Onalow  told  me  he  ^as  in 
town  for  a  few  mcmths^  on  an  important  termi- 
natiottol  alaw  suit^  and  to  give  his  daughter 
&e  advantage  of  the  best  masters  in  London  to 
perfect  her  in  music  and  drawing,  inbothwhieh 
accomplishments,  with  all  a  fiillier's  pride,  he 
confessed  she  particularly  excdled.  When  the 
ladies  entered,  Mr.  Onslow  introduced  me  to 
his  daughter  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and 
added,  ^^  I  need  not  urge  you^  EUinor,  to  ex« 
press  your  grateful  acknowIedgEQents  to  Mr.  > 
Coventry  for  being  the  means  of  preserving 
your  father's  life."    You  must  figure  to  your- 
s^,  Donavan,  all  that  passed  at  such  &  moment ; 
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you  must  imagine  the  blush  that  mantled  on 
Ellinor's  cheeky  and  the  acknowledgments  that 
issued  from  the  most  beautiful  of  coral  lips ; 
and  also  imagine^  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
all  seated  at  the  dinner*table.  Pleased  with  my 
reception^  and  with  the  attentions  of  the  fasci* 
mating  Ellinori  I  endeavoured  to  throw,  off  that 
restraint  of  manner  in  which  retrospection  had 
of  late  so  often  enveloped  the  powers  of  my 
mind:  I  became  colloquial;  I  felt  above  the 
worldj  and  even  sought  to  improve  the  flatter^ 
ing  prepossession  which  Mr.  Onslow  appeared 
to  have  conceived  of  my  abiUties.  Donavan, 
had  I  sealed  tiie  promise  of  my  early  youth, 
had  perseverance  and  industry  given  me  cele-< 
brity  in  the  profession  I  had  embraced — ^but  it 
is  weak  and  unprofitable  to  dwell  on  useless 
regrets,  all  may  be  comprized  in  this  sentence ; 
Had  I  ever  been  a  son  worthy  of  such  a 
father  as  mine  was !  I  have  not  yet  decided, 
nor  is  it  for  some  little  time  necessary,  on  the 
prudence  of  leaving  this  country ;  and  ^  should 
fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
green  earth/  there,  why  even  there,  no  song  of 
peace,  but  gloomy  anticipations  would  sink  my 
soul  to  despondency.  My  mother  and  sister 
are  pleased  when  I  am  in  the  society  of  my  new 
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fiiends.  Miss  Onslow  is  a  perfect  model  of 
female  beauty,  even  your  stoicism  would  admit 
this;  her  manners  are  soft  and  feminine,  and 
die  is  highly  accomplished.  The  harp,  accom- 
panied by  her  voice,  whilst  its  power  is  seduc- 
tive, almost  soothes  the  soul  to  peace,  and  she 
smnetimes  chides  me  by  her  looks,  if  I  am  un- 
usually absent  from  the  house.  She  emphati- 
cally styles  me  her  friend,  and  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  the  suspicion  that  she  has  some 
engagement  of  the  heart :  whether  it  amounts 
to  attachment,  time  must  determine — ^well,  be 
it  so !  My  sun  is  early  set,  and  I  could  almost 
exclaim, '  Would  that  my  race  were  run.* 

"  For  ever  your's  faithftdly, 

«  W.  Coventry."  . 

Elizabeth's  engagements  did  not  preclude 
her  from  devoting  much  time  to  Mrs,  Coventry, 
and  to  her  own  domestic  occupations  and  pur- 
suits. She  had  three  young  pupils ;  their  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Matthews,  was  highly  prejudiced  in 
her  favour,  and  being  an  ignorant  but  good- 
natured  woman,  she  really  thought  Miss  Co- 
ventry was  quite  a  prodigy  of  learning.  She 
had  herself  been  raised  by  marriage  from  ob- 
scurity, and  as  her  beauty  lost  the  charm  of 
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Borfiby,  Mr.  Matthews^  attentions  decreased; 
and  she  was  eventuaKy  left  to  eigoy  in  soltlarj 
8ti^  the  tyleadid  establishment  of  avery affiueni 
fortune.  He  had  always  treated  her  with  libe*- 
raltty  and  kindness,  provided  she  did  notinter- 
fere  with  his  pursuits  ^  and  her  ehildren,  her 
carriage,  and  her  love  of  dress,  soon  bodt  inlie*- 
rested  her  mind,  and  gratified  her  vanity. 

One  m(»ning  as  the  children  were  taking 
their  lessons,  a  friendly  physician  was,  throu^ 
a  servant's  mistake,  shewn  in.  Mrs.  Bfatthews 
was  sitting  at  work  in  the  room,  as  she  loved  to 
hear,  as  she  expressed  herself,  "  Miss  Coventry 
play  on  the  music."  Dr.  Robson  was  pleased 
with  the  scene,  and  after  aome  necessary  ques- 
tions to  a  little  invalid,  looking  through  his  spec- 
tacles very  attentively  at  Elizabeth,  he  said, 
*^  My  good  young  lady,  how  long  has  that  red- 
ness appeared  in  your  fe^ce  ?"  She  explained 
the  accidental  circumstance,  and  after  some 
gallant,  but  good*humoured  remarks  and  ques- 
tions, he  added« ''  Do  not  think  me  presuming, 
if  I  request  you  to  tiy  a  remedy  I  can  safely 
recommend,  for  though  to  restore  the  brilliancy 
of  such  a  complexion  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  many»  I  cannot  resist  the  vanity  of  immorta^ 
Using  my  own  feme  by 
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Aray,  Doctor/*  intemipted  Mrs.  Matthews^ 
*^  don^  you  think  the  sea  would  be  of  great 
temoe  to  Miss  Coyentry  as  well  as  to  my  little 
girir 

^  Certainly  I  do^  Madam,  but  I  knew  not 
etacdy  how  this  young  lady  was  situated,  miie- 
Aer  iAke  could  with  convenience  undertake  the 
journey.** 

**  Then,  my  dear,  you  shall  go  with  us  I 
dedare*  An't  I  a  mother?  and  do  you  diidk  I 
should  object  to  either  of  my  daughters  going 
to  firi^ton  Ik>  recover  her  c<Mnplexion  ?" 

^'  My  mother,*"  E&abe^h  replied,  "  I  dare 
say  would  not  ol^gect.  Madam,  but  she  is  so 
situated  iliat  I  cannot  leave  her^" 

**  lliat  is  very  dutiful  of  you,  my  dear,  but 
k!  bless  me,  only  think  how  soon  a  month  or 
two  wotdd  pass  away ;  it  shan*t  cost  you  nothing, 
and  how  glad  you  would  be  to  come  home 
quite  a  beauty.  Say  something  more,  good 
Doctor,  you  can  persuade  young  ladies  better 
than  I  can." 

The  old  gentleman  smfled  and  said, 

"  Think  of  the  scheme,  my  dear  young  lady, 
give  no  hasty  answer  to  Mrs.  Matthews's  excel- 
lent proposal ;  consult  your  friends,  and  let  me 
dee  you  again." 
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When  the  Doctor  departed,  Mrs.  Matthews 
so  warmly  pressed  the  subject,  that  she  extorted 
Elizabeth's  promise  to  consult  Mrs.  Coventry, 
and  to  abide  by  her  decision ;  and  then'by  way 
of  encouragement,  promised  that  Elizabeth 
should  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  Brigh- 
ton— ^go  to  the  libraries — ^walk  on  the  Steine — 
dance  at  the  balls,  and  take  a  drive  every  day 
in  the  new  open  carriage. 

Elizabeth  feeling  that  these  promises  pro- 
ceeded from  kindness,  replied, 

"  What  would  you  think  of  me,  my  dear 
Madam,  were  I  to  affirm  that  such  pleasures 
would  not  gratify  me?  that  having  once  been 
in  a  different  situation  of  life,  I  could  not  mix  in 
society  without  feeling  the  contrast,  without 
being  subject  to  mortifying  and  unpleasant 
reflections?  I  owe  this  explanation  to  you. 
Madam,*'  tears  prevented  her  proceeding. 

Mrs.  Matthews  approached  her,  and  taking 
hold  of  her  hand,  said, 

"  My  dear,  I  always  thought  you  a  lady  bom 
and  bred;  there  is  something  so  taking  and 
genteel  in  your  manner,  and  if  you  will  but  go 
with  us  to  Brighton,  you  shall  do  as  you  like — 
have  a  room  to  yourself — ^read  your  own  books, 
and  go  out  only  when  you  like — come,  Fm  sure 
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we  shall  do  very  well  together ;  and  who  knows 
but  one  day  or  other  I  may  see  you  married  to 
a  Lord  ?  particularly  if  sea-bathing  brings  back 
your  nice  complexion/' 

Elizabeth  had  regained  her  self-possession, 
and  was  again  obliged  to  promise,  she  would 
immediately  mention  Mrs.  Matthews's  proposal 
to  her  mother.  • 

In  a  short  time  the  Brighton  plan  was  ar- 
ranged,  nor  had  it  been  a  very  easy  task  to 
persuade  Willoughby  to  approve  of  it.  AH 
parties  disliked  the  publicity  of  the  .place,  but 
the  restoration  of  Elizabeth's  health  and  com- 
plesJon  at  once  influenced  Mrs.  Coventry's 
consent  to  her  leaving  home. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Tbc  morning  of  their  departure  at  lei^h  ar^ 
med,  and  Elizabeth,  urith  every  tremidoas  fed* 
ing  at  this  painful  separation  from  her  motbert 
soon  found  herself  seated  with  Mrs.  Matthews 
in  die  trw^Ois}g  carriage,  vainly  endeavouiinig 
to  rally  her  spiritism  and  to  appear  cheerful  to 
her  delighted  companions. 

^  Well,  I  do  think,''  said  Mrs.  Matthews  to 
the  children,  **  your  papa  is  the  best  creature 
in  the  world ;  he  bids  me  not  spare  for  expense^ 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  be  extravagant,  though  I 
know  he  would  like  us  to  appear  like  people  of 
consequence.     He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
you,   Miss   Coventry,   was  to   accompany  us. 
Lord  love  ye,  my  dear,  don't  stand  upon  cere- 
mony, have  your  cry  out.     Why  I  remember 
the  day  I  left  home  to  be  married^  I  almost 
choked  myself  endeavouring  to  keep  in  my 
tears,  but  after  a  few  miles  I  got  into  spirits 
like,  and  the  great  hotel  we  came  to,  quite 
amused  and  surprised  me." 

Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  ^ve  up  the  hope  of 
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akiy  lliiDg  like  cheer&l  conT^sation,  and  mildly 
said,  ''  Indeed,  Madam^  I  shall  be  better  to* 
marrow ;  I  am  truly  sensible  of  all  your  kind* 
ness;**  and  Mrs,  Matthews  soon  amused  faer» 
self  by  wondering  at  what  hour  they  should 
smre  at  Brighton,  and  whether  they  should 
like  the  house  taken  for  them  on  the  Marine 
Pajrade,  as  well  as  if  one  on  the  Steine  had 
been  engaged. 

Elizabeth  was  struck  with  wonder  and  admi* 
fstion  when  she  first  beheld  the  varied  and  un- 
bounded sea.  The  party  had  arrived  at  Bright- 
ton  at  a  late  dinner  homr,  nor  could  she  wiib- 
draw  her  eyes  from  the  wide  expanse  of  water, 
cahned  from  a  summer's  breeze,  and  her  &ncy 
would  now  and  then  contrast  the  placid  scene 
before  her,  with  the  wintry  blast  and  desolating 
storm* 

**  Come,  my  dear,  eat  your  dinner,"  conti>- 
nually  repeated  Mrs.  Matthews,  ^^  you  must  be 
faint  for  want  of  victuals:  you  shall  have  a 
room  that  fronts  the  sea,  and  then  you  can 
always  be  looking  at  it  when  you  are  at  leisure. 
We  are  not  dressed  sufficiently  to  go  to  the 
Hfarary,  just  to  see  who  and  who's  together  this 
evening,  and  so  well  pay  the  fishes  a  visit  on 
the  beech.    I  hope  our  boxes  will  come  to- 
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morrow,  and  that  our  dresses  won't  be  tumbled, 
for  I  quite  long  to  enjoy  myself  here," 

Elizabeth  estimated  the  kindness  and  good 
nature  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  but  their  feelings 
and  expectations  were  so  widely  different,  that 
she  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  contending 
emotions  of  her  mind ;  and  ^^  these  are  thy 
works,  Parent  of  good/'  contributed  to  calm 
that  irritability  of  spirit  which  existing  circum- 
stances had  given  rise  to. 

By  some  mistake  the  paraphernalia  could  not 
arrive  till  the  Tuesday  following,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  Elizabeth  appeared  at  tBe  break- 
£EUSit  table  equipped  for  church. 

Mrs.  Matthews  asked  with  some  surprise,  ^^  if 
she  were  going  to  chapel  or  to  church:  you 
will  be  more  snug,  my  dear,  at  church,  and  I 
am  really  very  sorry  not  to  have  a  proper  dress 
to  go  to  chapel  in;  the  first  appearance  of 
genteel  folks  is  a  great  thing  at  these  public 
places." 

Elizabeth  made  a  modest  but  appropriate 
reply,  hinting  "  that  at  church,  least  of  all 
places,  dress  ought  to  be  considered." 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear,  but  can't  I  say 
my  prayers  in  a  genteel  gown  as  well  as  in  a 
travelling  dress?  many  people  I  know  make 
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worse  excuses  than  I  do  for  not  going  to 
church;  were  I  once  to  be  se^i  there  this 
figure,  would  any  one  ever  believe  I  was  a  na- 
bob's wife?'* 

Elizabeth,  judging  it  was  not  a  proper  time 
to  argue  the  subject,  hoped  Mrs.  Matthews 
had  no  objection  to  her  going  to  church  with 
the  young  ladies. 

Mrs.  Matthews  then  immediately  settled  that 
her  slight  mourning  did  not  look  very  shabbyt 
that  die  children  should  accompany  her  in  the 
carriage,  advising  them  to  go  soon  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  place. 

.  For  some  days  after  Elizabeth's  arrival  at 
Brighton,  she  could  not  recover  the  usual  tone 
of.  her  mind ;  she  thought  of  home — ^her  bro* 
ther's  disappointed  views — ^the  imsettled  state 
of  his  spirits — ^his  indecision,  and  procrastinatbig 
conduct,  harassed  and  depressed  her  feelings ; 
and  there  were  moments  when  she  bitterly  re^ 
pented  leaving  her  mother  to  brave  all  difficul- 
ties alone.  But  soon  experiencing  that  the 
indulgence  of  such  inquietude  must  militate 
against  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  reason 
prompted  her  to  every  necessary  exertion,  and 
she  adopted  and  followed  those  plans  which 
duty  and  conscience  suggested.    She  avoided 
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as  nrach  fts  possible  general  society,  and  her 
only  altercation  with  Mrs.  Matthews,  proceeded 
from  her  wish  to  decline  joining  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  or  to  frequent  the  hot  and  crowded 
libraries  every  evening.  Some  latent  fieding, 
perhaps  proceeding  from  one  spark  of  tmcan^ 
quered  pride,  gave  rise  to  the  wish  of  entire 
seclusion;  the  ungentlemanly  stare  from  one 
■ex,  and  the  half-formed  sentence  of  enqoiry 
from  the  other,  frequently  reminding  her  how 
difierentJy  she  had  once  been  noticed  and  re- 
ceived in  society. 

One  morning  Elizabeth  and  her  young  com- 
panions, fatigued  by  a  walk  on  the  beach,  were 
vesting  on  the  rocks.  A  gentleman  in  mourning 
passed  them,  but  turning  to  examine  the  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  the  youngest  child, 
£Iisiabeth  also  excited  his  attention.  He  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Miss  Coventry !  am  I  so  happy  as 
once  more  to  be  blessed  with  her  presence  T' 
Pleased  and  gratified  to  meet  with  a  friend  of 
her  former  happy  days,  and  who  in  affluence 
and  poverty  had  proved  a  very  faithfol  one; 
her  manner  evinced  the  feelings  of  her  mind, 
and  the  conversation  which  ensued  seemed 
much  to  shorten  the  distance  of  the  walkr  Mr. 
Vincent,  who  was  her  unexpected  companion. 
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infiffmed  her  of  the  deadi  of  his  grandfitther, 
of  Ae  eccentricity  of  his  conduct,  of  his  having 
asked  Vincent's  forgiveness  just  before  he  died,' 
for  having  so  long  deceived  him  on  pecuniary 
subjects.  In  short,  by  that  species  of  in&tu»> 
tion  which  sometimes  warps  the  human  mind, 
the  secret  accumulation  of  wealth  had  been  the 
solace  of  the  old  gentleman's  existence,  and 
Vincent  was  left  the  uncontrolled  master  of  a 
very  affluent  fortune.  Elizabeth  explained  the 
nature  of  her  situation  with  Mrs.  Matthews, 
si>oke  of  her  mother  and  Willoughby  with 
affection,  and  gratefully  alluded  to  Vincent's 
ddicate  and  friendly  conduct ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Mr.  Matthews's  door,  he  said,  "  We 
part,  dear  Miss  Coventry,  to  meet  again; 
when — ^where  can  I  see  you?"  "  My  good 
firiend,"  she  replied,  **  you  know  my  situation  in 
this  family,  can  I  with  propriety  request  you  to 
seek  me  here?" 

^'  Surely  the  occasional  society  of  a  friend. 
Miss  Coventry, — *'  he  hesitated,  and  at  that  in^ 
stant  Mrs.  Matthews's  carriage  driving  up  to 
the  door,  rather  delayed  the  parting. 

Mrs.  Matthews  being  fully  persuaded  that 
Vincent  was  Elizabeth's  brother,  requested 
him,  with  all  her  native  kindpes^  and  hospita^ 
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lity^  to  walk  in,  and  seeing  a  degree  of  hesita- 
tion in  his  manner,  she  more  warmly  repeated 
the  invitation,  and  Vincent,  incapable  of  any 
decision  to  refuse  the  offered  courtesy,  mecha- 
nically followed  them  into  the  drawing-room. 

Elizabeth,  surprized  at  Mrs.  Matthews's  ear- 
nestness, regarded  both  her  and  Vincent  in 
silence ;  and  when  the  former  hoped  he  would 
stay  and  dine,  and  enjoy  a  long  conversation 
with  Miss  Coventry,  when  she  added,  that  as 
Mr.  Matthews  was  not  at  Brighton,  she  would 
not  offer  him  a  bed,  as  without  a  gentleman 
companion  he  might  find  it  dull,  but  that  she 
hoped  he  would  spend  as  much  time  with  them 
as  was  agreeable,  and  that  at  all  times  he 
should  be  kindly  welcome,  Elizabeth  was  per- 
fectly astonished,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
gain  an  explanation  of  Mrs.  Matthews's  pecu- 
liar kindness  to  Mr.  Vincent. 

Mrs,  Matthews,  never  very  accurate  in  dis- 
cernment, good-naturedly  blamed  her  for  ap- 
pearing so  shy  towards  her  brother ;  and  after 
praising  her  as  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world, 
she  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room  to  leave  them, 
as  she  said,  to  enjoy  their  conversation  in  com- 
fort. The  mystery  was  now  explained,  and 
the  loquaciousness  of  Mrs.  Matthews  relieved 
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the  confusion  of  either  party.  ''  Well,  only 
think,**  she  continued,  '^  what  a  mistake  I  have 
made !  Don't  he  distressed,  my  dear  Sir,  I  dare 
say  you  are  an  old  acquaintance  of  Miss  Co* 
Yentry*s,  and  it  will  he  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
not  soon  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  You  have 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  I  hare  more  than  once  heard  Miss  Covenr 
try  mention  all  her  former  friends,  and  yoU 
among  the  numher." 

Vincent  could  boast  none  of  that  fashionable 
effirontery,  which  so  often  converts  chance  oc- 
currences to  the  promotion  of  self-interested 
views ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  self-possession, 
made  an  appropriate  reply  to  Mrs.  Matthews, 
and  with  many  an  appealing  look  to  Elizabeth 
not  to  forbid  him  the  house,  he  took  hb  leave. 
After  this  whimsical  introduction  to  the  family, 
Mrs.  Matthews  could  conceive  no  impropriety 
in  engaging  Vincent  as  an  escort  to  Rotten- 
dean,  and  the  adjacent  drives,  and  the  native 
hospitality  of  her  heart  always  prompted  her  to 
pZ  him  to  dine  or  to  drii  tea,  a^  opportu- 
nities  occurred.  Chance  also  frequently  be- 
friended him  in  meeting  Elizabeth  when  walk- 
ing with  the  children,   and  Vincent  was  too 
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happy  to  anticipate  a  disappointment  of  his 
present  hopes  and  future  Tiews. 

Mrs.  Matthews  would  sometunes  say  to  ££» 
Eebeth,  "  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  you  will  nerer 
act  any  ways  indiscreet,  why  can't  you  like  this 
young  man  ?  Consider  how  long  you  have  be«i 
acquainted,  and  let  me  tell  you  his  large  fcHV 
tune  is  no  obstacle  to  a  happy  marriage.  I 
declare  I  am  quite  taken  with  him ;  he  really 
seems  to  think  it  worth  while  to  be  civil  and 
polite,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  young 
men  of  large  fortune  you  know." 

Elizabeth  could  only  smile  at  Mrs.  Mat^ 
thews's  earnestness,  and  promise  to  consider 
the  subject  when  Mr.  Vincent  made  her  an 
offer ;  **  but  indeed,  Madam,"  she  continued, 
^'  his  friendly  attentions  are  only  the  result  of 
a  long  and  confidential  acquaintance  with  my 
whole  family." 

Bathing,  and  every  proper  attention  to  her 
health,  in  a  short  time  restored  the  beauty  and 
deamess  of  Elizabeth's  complexion ;  but  ViiH 
cent  had  neither  remarked  upon  its  defect,  nor 
its  returning  loveliness.  Yet  luiassured  that 
she  regarded  liim  with  a  tenderer  interest  than 
friendship,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  ar* 
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dour  of  tliat  pftssion  which  had  "  grown  with 
faiB  growth^  and  strengthened  with  his  streii^h." 
As  time  passed  on^  the  sublime,  and  the 
beautiiulf  alternately  engaged  their  attention; 
the  gloomy  splendour  of  the  setting  sun — the 
wooon  beam  rippling  on  the  unruffled  ocean,  or 
die  majesty  of  God  in  storpis,  rationally  exalted 
their  ideas  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  this 
lower  world;  nor  did  Vincent  omit  to  draw 
fiom  die  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind  all  that 
could  assimilate  with  Elizabeth's  on  subjects  of 
general  knowledge.    Mrs«  Matthews  often  in- 
vited him,  *^  to  talk  philosophically!"  for  though 
she  would  say,  "  I  cannot  understand  all  his 
learning,  I  am  sure  it  amuses  you,  my  dear, 
and  even  the  children  are  delighted  when  he 
explains  all  about  the  telescopes/*    In  Eliza- 
beth's correspondence  with  her  mother,   Mr. 
Vincent's  renewed  acquaintance  was  mentioned ; 
he  had  always  been  a  favourite  of  Mrs.  Coven- 
try's, and  his  late  acquisition  of  wealth,  com- 
bined with  other  reasons,  now  induced  Wil- 
loughby  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  pro- 
bability of  his  union  with  Elizabeth. 

He  had  once  flattered  himself  that  Donavan 
regarded  her  with  peculiar  interest,  and  with 
more  kindness  than  prudence,  had  very  re- 
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cently  written  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject.  A 
passage  in  his  letter  ran  thus^  ''  I  know  of  but 
one  being  whose  mind  appears  to  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  your's ;  and  when  we  have  conyersed 
on  happiness^  yea,  even  on  domestic  happiness, 
the  model  of  your  character  has  been  the  basis 
of  that  female  perfection  on  which  my  friend 
could  build  his  hopes  of  wedded  felidty:  I 
think  he  has  sometimes  wished  to  be  perfectly 
open  on  the  subject,  but  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstance has  intervened!  and  ever  deferred 
the  expected  confidence." 

To  this  part  of  one  of  Willoughby's  letters, 
she  answered ;  "  The  hints  you  would  convey 
in  regard  to  yoiur  estimable  friend,  are,  I  think, 
the  created  fancies  of  your  own  imagination ;  a 
candid  confession  of  my  earliest  feelings  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  reply  I  can  now 
offer.  From  childhood  I  ever  considered  Mr. 
Donavan  as  a  being  infinitely  superior  to  any  I 
then  associated  with,  and  his  notice  of  me  gave 
encouragement  to  every  juvenile  study,  and  zest 
to  every  seasonable  recreation ;  but  from  that 
period  I  have  never  received  one  mark  of  at- 
tachment beyond  the  bounds  of  fraternal  re- 
gard. As  I  increased  in  years,  should  I  have 
been  justified  to  have  encouraged  a  growing 
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partiality  for  your  friend,  to  have  worshipped 
the  image  I  myself  had  placed  on  the  pinnacle 
of  perfection  ?  Concurring  circumstances  ren« 
dered  him  our  constant  and  welcome  inmate, 
and  but  for  the  conviction  of  his  indifference, 
I  perhaps  might  not  so  resolutely  have  disci- 
plined my  mind  by  the  controul  of  reason  and 
reflection.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  an  unrequited  partiality,  we  at- 
taaded  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  victims  of 
hopeless  passion  would  be  less  frequent ;  at  the 
same  time  I  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  were  I 
convinced  of  the  honourable  and  partial  senti* 
ments  of  a  kindred  mind ;  that  mutual  esteem 
had  cemented  the  sacred  union  of  our  hearts; 
neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  worldly  trials 
could  shake  my  constancy,  nor  lessen  so  well- 
founded  an  attachment.  For  one  moment  re- 
flect on  the  character  of  your  friend,  and  say, 
whether  he  would  so  long  have  veiled  his  sen- 
timents in  mystery,  had  he  ever  regarded  me 
with  more  than  friendly  esteem ;  whether,  on 
so  momentous  a  subject,  he  would  have  per- 
mitted the  casual  chance  of  interruption  to 
have  impeded  any  desired  confidence.  No, 
my  dear  brother,  your  sex  is  neither  bound  by 
custom,  by  propriety,  nor  reason  to  silence. 
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when  explicitness  and  candour  might  convert 
suspense  to  certainty,  and  secure  the  chosen 
olgject  of  regard. '  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  of 
our  sex  to  choose,  where  inclination,  or  even 
where  reason  would  direct,  and  could  the  law 
of  proprfety  or  custom  be  reversed  by  our 
ttaking  the  first  election,  there  are  few  I  be- 
lieve of  your  sex  but  would  rather  themselves 
choose,  than  be  diosen,  and  would  attribute  an 
uawarrajntable  forwardness  of  conduct  in  even 
die  Aiost  indirect  method  of  making  our  predi* 
lection  known.  We  have  indeed  the  ^rioua 
privilege  to  refuse  where  we  cannot  love;  and 
thk  leads  xtie  to  ani^wer  your  enquiries  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Vincent's  pretensions." 

EHzabeth  then  states  the  chance  manner  of 
their  meeting — speaks  of  his  delicate  and 
fifiendly  c<mduct — of  the  liberality  and  kindness 
she  experiences  from  Mrs.  Matthews— of  her 
own  restored  health  and  appearance,  and  en-^ 
deavoiws  to  tranquilliaee  Willoughby's  mind, 
and  intreat  him  to  weigh  well  some  other  inh* 
portant  subjects  of  his  letter,  particularly  the 
good  or  evil  which  might  accrue  from  his 
eastern  expediti<m. 


CHAPTER  XL 

« 

VTiLLouoHBr  dul  indeed  pander  oa  die  subfect 
with  heart-rrading  anxiety.  He  fiequendgp  coo^ 
salted  Donavan^  without  the  power  of  ttaohf- 
ing  to  folknr  his  advice,  for  a  new  and  powet^ 
fill  interest  had  gained  the  ascendancy  over  fan 
better  judgiiKtit.  At  first,  he  had  endeaToured 
to  excuse  himself  from  acceptii^  Mr.  Onsiow's 
repeated  invitations,,  but  varioua  littib  circnra*' 
stances  had  combined  to  vmder  his  society 
most  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  old  gei»> 
tleman's  heabh  and  spirits,  nor  was  a  game  of 
chess  whenever  they  met  a  trying  inducement 
for  Mr»  Onslow's  detaining  WiQoughby  at  his 
house.  And  soon  custom  rendered  his  visits  so 
acceptaUe>  that  the  former  became  very  often 
unusually  petulant  if  his  lavourite  long  omitted 
them. 

We  win  not  premime  to  judge  whe<jher  the 
*'  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'*  which  Miss  On- 
slow often  drew  from  the  harp,  or  the  kifluenee 
of  her  bright  eyes,  which  ever  and  fflM>n  glanced 
at  the  combatants  as  she  sat  apparMtiy  en*- 
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gaged  in  working  or  reading,  induced  Wil- 
loughby^s  now  punctual  and  interesting  visits, 
but  certain  it  is,  he  lost  to  Mr.  Onslow  a  hard 
and  long  fought  game  at  chess,  by  some  such 
reflection  as  this ;  ^^  What  are  riches,  but  acci- 
dental acquirements — how  paltry  are  the  d]B»-' 
tinctions  which  they  cause  in  society!  yirtue 
we  are  taught  to  believe  is  the  true  nobility  of 
man,  and  the  mind's  equality  the  most  essential 
consideration."  Then  the  painful  retrospect  of 
his  past  conduct  gave  such  absence  and  per^ 
plexity  to  his  manner,  that  had  not  Mr.  Onslow 
been  wholly  engrossed  by  his  recent  victory,  he 
must  have  noticed  Willoughby's  perturbation. 
Ellinor  had  observed  it  with  something  like 
hope  arising  in  her  mind,  that  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  had  excited  his  admiration, 
for  ere  this,  she  had  dwelt  with  romantic  enthu- 
siasm  on  the  touching  melancholy  of  his  inte* 
resting  countenance,  and',  attributed  his  appa- 
rent indifference  to  her  all-conquering  charms 
to  some  prior  engagement,  or  hopeless  disap- 
pointment ;  and  "  oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Randall,*' 
(her  present  companion  and  ci-devant  gover- 
ness) "  Could  I  only  be  his  friend,  the  partaker 
of  his  sorrow !  how  envied  were  my  lot,"  was 
her  repeated  exclamation. 
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On  their  retiring  for  the  evening,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  said,  *'  Randall,  I  will  never 
marry  my  cousin,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun  has 
set,  I  will  open  my  whole  mind  to  my  father. 
Oh  say,  is  not  Willoughby  Coventry  the  most 
interesting  of  human  beings  ?  Have  you  not 
observed  how  often  the  heavenly  radiance  of 
hk  eyes,  gives  way  to  a  languor  so  melting,  so 
interesting,  that  I  am  persuaded — ^Alas !  would 
it  were  so,  that  Ellinor  Onslow" — ^here,  over- 
come with  her  emotion,  Mrs.  Randall  weakly 
soothed  her  romantic  companion  to  peace  by 
palliative  consolation,  rather  than  by  reason- 
able exertions ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a 
litde  more  time  should  elapse  before  ElUnor's 
determination  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Onslow. 

Willoughby  could  not  but  observe  the  tender 
interest  of  £llinor*s  manner  towards  him,  and 
that  the  music  he  preferred,  and  the  drawings 
he  praised,  were  ever  sedulously  practised  and 
copied.  Although  he  was  guarded  in  his  pro- 
fessions, checked  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  situation,  and  her  conditional  engagement, 
he  sometimes  permitted  those  various  and  name- 
less attentions  to  escape  him,  which  Ellinor 
converted  to  the  criterion  of  his  hopeless  pas- 
sion, and  she  took  every  opportunity  of  some 
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indirect  denial  of  her  affections  being  engaged^ 
te  lead  him  on  to  a  more  decisiye  explanation 
of  Ihb  sentiments.    Mr.  Onslow^  satisfied  that 
he  had  acquainted  WiQoughby  with  his  ne-* 
phew^s  attachment  to  ElUnor^  never  imagined 
there  could  be  any  impropriety  m  the  friend^ 
intercourse  which  seemed  to  hare  arisen  be* 
tween  them ;  and  provided  he  had  aH  his  usual 
and  daily  comforts  arranged,  could  peaceably 
enjoy  his  afternoon's  nap,  and  awake  to  the 
recreation  of  a  game  at  chess,  he  was  in  coa« 
slant  good  humour,  and  never  enquired  nor 
interfered  with  the  disposal  of  Efiinor's  morn- 
ing hours,  nor  the  nature  of  her  amusements 
and  pursuits.     Hence  a  walk  in  Kenmigton 
Gardens,  or  a  drive  to  the  adjacent  villages, 
generaBy  insured  the  company  of  WiBoughby, 
and  the  weather  not  permitting,  the  ple»  oS 
practising  with  him  some  difficult  piece  of  mu-* 
sic,  or  finishing  a  portrait  or   drawing,   stiH 
attached  him  to  the  side  of  the  imprudent  but 
beautiful  Ellinor. 

Mrs.  Coventry  saw  with  deep  regret  that  he 
was  probably  laying  up  a  store  of  fiiture  misery 
for  himself,  that  however  he  might  disdain  the 
idea  of  sufifering  from  an  hopeless  attachment, 
she  was  convinced  that  Miss  Onslow  was  be- 
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eoming  tlie  magnet  of  attraction,  and  that  die 
lucnilive  oiler  of  going  to  India,  and  every 
other  pur&uit  seemed  now  to  be  only  a  secon« 
dary  ccmsideration.  Just  at  this  period  Dona« 
van  was  compelled  to  pass  a  few  days  in  town 
on  particular  business,  luid  Mrs.  Coventry  gladly 
opened  her  whole  mind  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  Willoughby's  present  infatuation.  This  na« 
turally  led  to  a  confidential  explanation  between 
the  fnends,  nor  did  Donavan  forbear  to  cen- 
sure, where  his  conscience  could  not  approve* 

At  length  Willoughby  said ;  ^^  It  is  in  vain 
to  dissemble,  fairy  visions  of  future  bliss  super- 
sede all  prudent  resolutions.  Donavan,  I  have 
met  a  danger  which  I  can  no  longer  brave; 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  EUinor  Onslow-^ 
the  perfect  beauty  of  her  form — ^the  fascina^ 
tion  of  her  accomplishments — the  innocent  par* 
tiality  which  her  smiles  avow,  and  the  disap- 
pointment she  cannot  conceal  when  any  un« 
toward  circumstance  hastens  my  departure  firom 
her  presence;  all  conspire  to  bind  me  in  her 
chains,  as  her  friend,  her  admirer,  nay,  as  her 
gratefiil  and  adoring  lover." 

To  this  rhapsody,  Donavan  simply  asked, 
**  Whether  Miss  Onslow  had  forgotten  her  early 
engagements,  and  by  what  honourable  meana 
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l^oiighl9^y  ^ad  chaoged  the  cuireiit  of  bes 
afiectiolUL;^aiid  wketlier  Mx.  Oaslow  sai^ctioiied 
such  i^ppstocy  from  .rectitude  aj^  fidicacgr  ?*'  . 
>  ^^  Sd^ !  Domtyaia/'  lie  rqtumed,  **  pot  eveA 
firow^  jf^n-can.I  bro(4i:i9iie:shadow  of  bl^me  to 
sipeNe  idbe  delicacy  of  'an  migel- s  sisidt" 
:'-  ^V  And  iwfay  ?  faecaufie.  youi^  aBtf4oTie  is  flat« 
teredftr^ecanae  the  radiancy  of  beauty  has  das^ 
zkil  faijat^asmsB9r^'^4jecniase  you  have  not  the 
ic(rtitiide;i]o  stem  .tiie.  torrent  ofdifitreas  and 
disappointment  irhick  Miss  Ons3ow-a  conduct 
wiU.^eadar6und.^.  But  even  granting  that  a 
fatherVdiaappoiiifcme^  aiid  an  affiimc^ hus* 
ha»d*i  distcess  ani^  be  overcome,  on  what 
goounds  ^:jrtm  huiki  the  JUture  utability  of  ii 
womaa^  >hotiku  <>n  so  jshbrjt  an  acqualota^i^ 
umAlo  ill  ^itosfev  bf  4)^t  affections,  and. even 
wkhont  yoMV  ittk^kig  i^&reA  your  s  in  return.'' ; 

iWithii^fttthed  cheek  and  huiried  step  Wilt 
loughby  pasttdrtheixMni ;  Donavan  had  touched 
a.'diord.^ishich  haxmotnBed  not  with  his  feel- 
11^,  aiBi  half  inoumfidly  and  half  resentfully 
faeisaid,     .      ^ . 

"  We  cannot,  we  OY^ht  not  to  judge  foi: 
(ithecs;  Jb^'  beautifiil  girl  only  ccmdkionally 
(hanind  ^to^  be  &te  wife  of  her  cousin,  if  iii 
tiio:9eassii0ither.<)fdiein  changed  their  mcpdi 


l^tom  gooi  «uth<»ity  I  know  how  fopl  a9d 
ditered  t)ie  styte  of  )m  letters  af^e  of  late,  and 
I  also  liLnow  ber  niiseiy  wotdd  be  ^ealfl^  j^  $f€| 
wejse  iste  eompe lied:  to  he^vidte^  ^  hw* ' '         ,• 

^'  K  is  imposnifl^^j^n^  to  Kuesf  on  what 
authority  yoii  fowd  Ij^is  .aeis^r^n,  <¥>W'ipg 
k  surely  dueJ;o,SIr.  Oq^oWj  for  his  jb^pitfi^, 
and  kindnessii  not  a  total  ^iib^vjeriiHQI^  of  ^U  his 
plana  fpr  the  pecuniary  good  of  his  dajijy^t^." 

"  In  a  inijd  way  you  remind  me  of  my  poverty^ 
Donavan^  which  is  neMher  delidate  ;K>ririf  ndly. 
But  i  boast  bo^  of  Ihe  i^thy  jjn  Tl^b  y9W 
Keart  is  ensbrtn^;  I  cannot  cak;^|l|te  wilii  the 
coohies^i^f  yoftir  reasoning,  nor-.be  bli^  ,tp  tb^e 
partiality  of  the  loveliest  girl  in  creatippf  ^  Ha^ 
I  in  possession  sRAe  riches  of  the  £!ilM|t»  they 
should  be  instantly  laid  at  her  fecit.  ,  .^l^y 
then  should  the  paltry  confiaderi^tion  of  her  for- 
tune militate  against  the  unioii  of  tw^Q  hearts, 
which  I  am  conviilcod  have  both  vaj^y  smug- 
gled with  the  ardency  of  .a  pure  A94  .unaji^r- 
able  affecticm.  Donayan^  you  ^e.n^y  best  and 
^rUest  fiiendi;  you  have  saved  mejGrpma  thpu- 
^and  folliesy  yet  in  this  case  np  fi^g^ment,  po 
f^rsuasdon  can  induce  me  to  relinqi^ii^  th^ 

hope  of  securing  Miss^Pndow^  JtiL^4-    \  ^fffir 
cipate  your  question,  yes,  I  wJQ  ]^e  gfff^f^ 
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,  open  and  unreserved  to  her  father,  and  should 
he  consider  the  engagement  bmding  to  her 
cousm,  aiid  refuse  his  sanction  to  our  love-^— 
why,  Donavan,  then  expect  the   altematiye 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt.    You,  who  do 
not  feel  the  power  of  that  attachment  which 
daily  strengthens  by  the  bright  beam  of  unri-  ^ 
vailed  beauty ;  you  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
hope  and  to  fear,  to  live  upon  a  smile,  to  be 
depressed  by  a  frown,  the  willing  captive  of  all 
that  is  perfect  in  woman,  cannot  comprehend 
the  contrariety  of  eifiotions  which  agitate  my 
bosom.    The  resolution  of  my  own  feelings  I 
can  neither  comprehend  nor  reason  upon,  for 
well  I  remembet  not  long  ago,  I  boasted  in  aU 
the  apathy  of  indifference,  that  ^  man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  either.*  *' 

"  And  now,"  Donavan  interrupted,  "  you 
are  the  veriest  lover  that  ever  was  bewildered 
in  the  romantic  maze  of  passion.*' 

We  will  not  venture  to  assert,  whether  a 
chance  t£te-a-tSte  with  Mrs.  Randall  had  m- 
duced  WOloughby's  unalterable  determinatioiv 
to  endeavour  to  secure  Miss  Onslow's  hand; 
but  certain  it  is,  he  had  received  some  very 
\i!imA  and  favourable  hints  of  her  attachment, 
wHH  ^ttie  -assurance  that  the  amiable  young 
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lady's  private  fortune,  independent  of  her  ikr 
tiler,  was  very  considerable,  and  many  years 
ago  left  her  by  a  grandmother. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  reasonaUy  be  cie* 
dited  that  the  perfect  beauty  of  Miss  Onslow's 
face  and  figure — ^her  fascinating  accomplish- 
ments, and  gentleness  of  manners,  aided  by 
her  ill-concealed  partiality,  had  not  only  over- 
come Willoughby's  lately  boasted  apathy,  but 
had  enslaved  lus  senses,  and  captivated  his  bet- 
ter judgment. 

In  absence^  his  own  former  misconduct,  his 
love  of  play,  his  careless  dereliction  of  filial 
and  domestic  duties,  but  above  all,  his  poverty 
stood  in  dread  array  before  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  fly  from  the  scene  of  enchantment, 
and  seek  in  another  clime  the  means  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  and,  by  the  most  exemplary 
conduct,  evince  a  permanent  repentance.  But 
these  were  short  lived  resolutions,  some  look  of 
tender  sympathy — a  smothered  sigh — a  song, 
wherein  the  melting  graces  of  imrivalled  execu- 
tion, and  wherein  poetry  and  sentiment  gave 
efiect  to  harmony;  conquei^ed  the  energetic 
feelings  of  his  mind ;  he  was  again  the  romantic 
and  enthusiastic  lover,  and  frequently  expe- 
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liemsed,  thist  bi  the  presenoe  df  the  beaute^tt 
EiliiioTi  att^  sfcpient  resolVes  were  forgotlenj  aUd 
the  restrictions  of  itetitiide  and  pi^eti^e  losing 
^lieir  boasted  influence* 
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-^  FSW  nkMrnings  after  Donaraiii  haiil:left  Lcite 
im^  WiUougfaby  tv^  snirprizeGltD  jncet.luni  in 
tile  street,  his  palbvaxidagiftated.cxiunt;^^ 
ayowiiig  that  spmeidistiesflmgeiwnthadahtibl^ 
his  accustomed  fortitode;'  .      >       .  ^; 

Willoughby  spoke  to  him  in  ai&^iuyid 
terms;  DotiaVaiiiOiil|^r]ietarned  ifafi^ 
hi»  hand,  and  said,  "f^  AcMt&pajtiy  m9  to.'t 
heighbOiiring  oofifee  hous^  and  I  will<  explmi 
ihe  reasons  why  I  ap  thus  so  unusulJly  agit 

Hating  entered  a  pmate.  roomy  D'ima/¥M 
threw  some  letters  on  the  table/- -and  poessii^f 
his  hand  upon  his  Sorehead^  appie»sed'  td  be 
lost  in  painM  reflections.  *\  Speak  to  ttiey  D(^«> 
van,  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  be  assured  that 
your  present  perikurb^tion  arises  ftosn  no  triffiiig 


cause." 


Donavan  recorered  himself,  and  mA^ 
"  Wflloughby,  when  last  we  parted*  you 
may  recollect  you  affirmed,  '  that  I  could  iK>t 
enter  into  your  feeBngs ;  that  I  had  Aever.becNi 
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the  willing  captive  of  aD  that  is  perfect  in  W(V 
man/  was  your  energetic  e:!itpression.  Without 
farther  preamble  or  comment^  I  will  as  briefly 
as  possible  give  you  the  liistory  of  a  heart  that 
has  suffered  in  silence,  and  in  at  this  moment 
alive  to  all  the  contrariety  of  feeling  which 
aonrow,  joy,  and  unavailing  regrets  can  ^e 
rise  to*  Have  you  not  often  marked  in  my 
^jfj^xdonB  of  women,  a  peculiarity  of  sentimeiit, 
a  sort  of  severity  of  judgment^  (perhaps  ervo*' 
nedtisly  Mcomraged)  but  which  coidd  on|y  have 
been  tbe  remilt  of  irremediable  heart-fek  ^da- 
appoiittmeiit^  But  I  am  digressing,  where  I 
meaist  only  to  narrate.  ,  Soon  after  I  had  taken 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  the  curacy 

of  L ,  I  was  requested  to  attend  the  ^k 

bed  of  a  lovely  yoimg  woman.  She  was  the 
rnily  daughter  of  a  doating  &ther,  and  it  was 
with  difficuky  she  had  persuaded  him  to  per- 
mit my  attendance,  he  imagining  it  a  confirma- 
\  tion  of  her  dying  state,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn 
the  task  of  submission  to  the  decree  of  heaven* 
Not  so  the  angelic  being,  whose  prayers  were 
joined  with  mine.  GKven  up  by  her  medical 
attendants,  she  knew  and  felt  the  state  of  her 
soul — ^the  hallowed  resignation  of  her  mind> 
was  founded  in  that  true  fidth  which  Christianity 
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.ikne^an  inspire,  for.herhope/iras  fixed  upon 
the  '  .rock  of  ages.'  In  the  bloom  of  youth, 
blest  wi;th  a  father's  love,  apparently  surrounded 
with  this  world's  choicest  gifts,  she  had  no 
wish  to  live;  the  joys  of  eternity  seemed  open- 
ii^  to  her  view,  and  her  pure  and  blameless 
spirit  tested  on  the  merits  of  a  Saviour  to  rei^ 
da*  h^  good  works  and  imperfisct  services 
acceptable  at  the  throne  of  grace.  One  even- 
ing, exhausted  by  painful  suffering,  she  took 
kave  of  her  fiither,  and  requested  that  I  would 
QQoe  more  join  with  her  in  prayer,  but  unable 
to  continue  the  exertion,  she  begged  me  to 
proceed. 

"  And  when  I  had  finished,  she  said,  ^  Com- 
fort my  poor  father,  comfort  him.  Sir,  with  the 
blessed  hope  of  the  Gospel  promises ;  he  wSl 
require  all  you  can  do  for  him.*  Then  extend* 
ing  her  dear  hand  towards  me,  she  added, 
'  Heaven  bless  you.  I  trust  we  shall  meet  here* 
after.'  A  succession  of  fits  soon  reduced  her 
to  such  a  state  of  insensibility,  dmt  her  &ther, 
myself,  and  the  attendants,  watched  by  her  the 
whole  night,  expecting  every  minute  would  be 
her  last*  Mr.  H-^'^-*^  could  not  bear  me  out 
of  his  sight ;  we  had  never  met  before  this 
melancholy  event,  and  though  I  could  suppose 
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ke  had  no  prodileetioR  for  my  pt0b«Acfa,  Ub 
wtods  df  grstiidde  tod  esteem  'irerb  prbfitse 
dud  unbounded. 

''  Alks !  his  ftitui^  conduct-^but  I  iHll  nol 
sntiiripkte. 

.   *'  Akbt  i  long  and  paihfiddtFUggle^^  iiW^MB^ 
between  life  ahd  dea;tfi,  Maialdtt  was  -rlMi 
firom  the  bed  of  sieibiess  and  s^i!^iing.    Her 
father  could  not  but  hare  observed  theedmfort 
she  isxi^sriended  vhefa  oiir  coriver^atioii  led  to 
ierioBs  i^bjects;  the  ii«rfect  confidcbjee  ■  and 
M^ndsfaip  that  subsisited  between'  us.   He  even 
encouraged  my  daily  TisitSv  and  ofbea  declared 
I  was  her  best  physician.    And  soon,  WU? 
loughby,  I  could  not  fail  to  experience  lAat  it 
was  ^  to  live  upon  a  smile'^ — ^to  be  deffmsmd  by 
imy  returning  languor  of   Matilda's  (^ounte« 
nancies  and  tb  find  my  ev^ry  happiness  ieen*^ 
t4»ed,  in  listening  to  the  mild  efiiisi<ms  of  her 
pious  Imnd ;  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  her 
teifh.  by  a  frequent  refexisnee  to,  and  explandtio^i 
of  the  sacred  tilths  df  Seriptore.    Our  gmw^ 
ing  love  thhs  liallowed  by  religion^  I  to^  ^m 

early  oj^ortnmty  to  tdl  Mr.  H what  were 

ikiy  fetnre  hbpe&  and  expectations.  He  did  not 
seein  surprized,  and  only  said,  ■*  Let  my  {xxeyr 
Htde  girl  be  r^stcored  to  health,  and  then  w^ 
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wffl  taft  toflier  on  the  sobjadu'  '  No,  &t; 
I  nplied^  f  I  will  not  decmy^jyoa;  I  spncK 
times  fiatter  jnyself  our  aiSetttion  mslj  btcwie 
mutaal;  and  as  I  hare  nolluiig  .to  offer  faiit  a 
heart  deeply  sensible  of  your  daughter's  w^eaah 
let  this  be  the  hour  in  which:  you  confiixnur 
diseourage  my  hopes  of  haprpimsst'  >  .., 

*^  He.  looked  thouj^tfuUy^  and  said,  ^  Qoea 
Matilda  know  of  this  application?' 

''  ^  On,  mjf  honour,  3ir,  she  does  not}  but 
without  the  imputatioi^  of  yanity,  allow  me  to 
say,  the  various  opportunities  you  yourself  haye 
sanctioned  for  our  friendly  intercourse,  induce 
the  acknowledgment  that  die  cpuld  regard  mf 
with  partiality,  if  encouraged  by  ra  fat^r'ft 
blessing/ 

^^  I  then  laid  before  him  my  ]^8ent  eonfio^ 
prospects,  and  giture  expectations :  he  seemed 
pieased  with  my  candour,  and  taking  my.aiai^ 
led  the  way  into  Matilda's  dressing-rooms^  I 
might  be  wrong,  deceived  in  his  inte^tion^,  but 
ideemed  ita  Buffideht  ^necmragemlent  tD:.pour 
ferth  my  whole  iBoul  to  Matilda,  the  instant  her 
fether  had  left  us  together.  Oh,  Willoughby  I 
can  I  ever  forget  the  hopes  of  that  moment, 
when  Matilda's  eye  restii^g.  on  my  agitated 
eountena^ice,  spoke  what laaigimge  could. not 
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Utter?  >At length  jdie  said,;<To  be  yrarV^r 
ever^  Donavan ;  and  witb  my  father's  eoBsentt 
Sat  how  little  xould  my  whole  life  repay. the 
t^idemess  (and  attentions  you  have  eYinced 
diving  my  iHness — ^the  comfort  jrou  adminis- 
tered to  my  soul,  when  tremblii^  on  the  verge 
of  an  eternal  state !  May  I  not  say,  our  attach* 
inent  is  sanc^ed  by  an  heavenly  and  an  earthly 
father?' 

-  **  From  that  honr,  (I  then  thought  of  oar  tem- 
porary  separation,)  if  erer  happiness  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mortals,  we  enjoyed  it  in  its  fuUest  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  the  pure  breese  visited  my  Ma* 
tilda's  cheek,  I  hafled  with  joy  the  gradual  rei* 
turn  of  the  bloom  of  health,  and  watched  her 
sometimes  var3ring  countenance  with  allaloverts 
care.  What  plans  for  our  future  life  did  we 
not  form !  How  often  Was  her  heart  raised  tf 
Heaven  to  enable  her  to  pursue  that  Christian 
course^  without  which  all  sublunary  gifts  are  of 
little  avail  i 

*  **  I  bould  only  reply,  *  Hesven,  my  Ofwn  Ma- 
tiUla,  will  I  trust  spare  us  to  realize  those 
earthly  prospects  which  at  present  shine  so 
brightly,  because  illumined  by  the  pure  rays  of 
virtue  and  religion ;  for  neither  virtue  nor  re- 
ligion forbid  my  estimating  the  blessing  of  your 
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invaloaMe   heart,   nor  looking  forward  with 
cliastened  rapture  to  that  period  when  we  shall 
be  eternally  united,  and  hand  in  hand  endea^ 
?our. to  perform  aU  the  practical  duties  of  life*' 
f  "  Willoughby,  how  useless  to  dwell  upon  sudi 
scenes  and  sentiments !    Matilda's  beauty  was 
jof  the  most  interesting  cast ;  but  it  was  the  soul* 
inqiired  countenance,  the  fervent  devotion  of 
her  heart,  her  unostentatious  and  universal  cha- 
rity^ which  had  daily  increased  my  admiration 
and.e8teem,  and  at  length  ripened  into  love,  the 
most  fervent  and  empassicmed  that  could  ever 
agitate  the  mind  of  man.   .A  volume  would  not 
suffice  to  repeat  our  conversations,  and  describe' 
that  tender  intercourse  which  now  subsisted 
between  us.    One  soul  seemed  to  animate  our 
views;  and  a  parsonage,  a  village-school,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  poor,  generaBy  circum* 
scribed  the  dear  Matilda's  future  plans.    Just 
at  this  period  I  began  to  fancy  that  care  sat  on 
the  brow  of  her  father,  and  thought  the  cor- 
diality of  his  manner  a  little  abated  towards  me. 
Whether  Matilda  entered  into  these  feelings  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  she  once,  on  parting  for  a  few 
hours,  said,  *  No  human  power  shaD  now  sepa:- 
rate  us,  my. dearest  firiend.    Let  this  ever  be 
our  consolation  in  absence.'    And  now,  as  j^t 
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thought,  a  passing  cloud  only  obscured  our 
happiness;  Mr.  H.  declared  a  journey  into  tUe 
North  was  ineritafole ;  business  of  the  last  im- 
portance required  his  presence;  he  talked  of 
law-suits  and  estates,  and  requested  MatOda  to 
arrange  all  thhigs  for  their  departure  as  sorai  las 
possible.  Observing  that  we  looked  surprised^ 
and  anticipating  perhaps  our  natural  regrets  to 
be  thus  separated,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
^  If  we  are  absent  longer  than  two  months,  y^pn, 
Donavan>  nmst  come  and  claim  your  bride.  So 
isheer  up,  Matilda,  and  endeavour  on  this  oocat- 
.sion>  to  play  <iie  heroine  with  success.  To- 
ikiorrow  we  will  renew  the  subject — ^this  er^i* 
ing  I  am  engaged  most  particularly.'  So  43ay«» 
ing,  he  left  the  room. 

^^  But  when  shall  I  dismiss  the  subject,  Co- 
ventry, if  I  repeat  all  that  too  faithful  memory 
has  treasured  here?  That  evening,  what  fcnr^ 
titude,  what  tenderness,  did'  Matilda  evince! 
You  must  imagine  all  that  could  pass  in  the 
minds  of  two  )>ersons  so  atlachcfd,  so  confidingv 
so  beloved! 

"  We  settled  the  manner  of  our  correspond- 
ence: and  that  I  should  be  summoned,  and  then 
permitted  to  make  Matilda  my  wife,  (even  on 
her  father's  word,)  if  a  few  weeks  did  not  blesft 
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Bte  hj.bsr  return:  this  was  I  bdieTe  at  that 
instant  our  mutual  comfort. 

"  But  the  dreaded  hour  of  our  separatioo  ar»> 
ritred !  And  when  the  carriage  drov^  Hp  to  the 
door^  Matilda  sunk  into  my  armS)  overpowered 
lijr  Ae  various  emotions  of  her  heart.  Arouttbd 
bjrher  fiither  s  voice,  she  recovered  herself  and 
mi,  *  Delirest  and  best  of  human  beings, 
fiiiewdl!*  More  she  could  not  utter:  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  sweet  but  saddened 
kiok  she  gave  me  when  the  carriage  door  closed 
-raye,  and  closed  upon  us  for  ever ! 

"  One  tieasured  letter  I  recdved  fix)m  her— t 

I  should  rather  say  a  note,  only  expressive 

but  here  it  is ;  read  it,  Willoughby,  and  then  I 
will  finish  my  sad  recital  as  briefly  as  possible/' 

The  note  ran  thus — 

**  We  are  just  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. Oh,  my  dearest  friend,  surely  I  feel  our 
temporary  separation  too  keenly.  Should  I  not 
rely  on  the  great  Disposer  of  ^11  events  to  restore 
us  Ugain  to  one  anodier  in  health  and  safety  ?  I 
have  borne  the  journey  as  well  as  possible ;  but 
how  have  I  missed  your  dear  society!  I  need 
not  say,  write  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  Your 
attentions  have  spoilt  me  for  the  world's  gene^ 
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gral  intercourse.  Our's  is  surely  no  conunon  ftfcf 
tachment — ^not  in  the  circle  of  dissipation,  not  in 
die  career  of  worldly  vanity^  did  it  first  take 
root — on  recovering  from  the  awfid  bed  of  sick* 
ness,  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  ouc 
Maker,  we  registered  our  vows  of  everlasting 
love;  nor  deem  it  presumptuous  if  I  say,  that 
angels  may  have  wafted  such  vows  to  Heaven ! 
Three  words  more,  and  then  adieu!  or  this 
evening's  post  will  be  lost.  My  father  looks 
ill,  and  at  times  is  absent  and  thoughtful ;  and 
when  I  see  him  thus,  I  think  I  could  not  have 
staid  behind,  even  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  Your's  for  ever, 

«  Matilda  H.^   . 

"  P.  S.  We  arrived  here  too  late  to  see  my 
grandmother  this  evening :  her  age  and  infirmi- 
ties compel  her  early  retirement  to  her  own 

apartment.*' 

I  - 

"  You  will  soon  know  the  reason,  Willough- 
by,  why  the  above  is  the  only  treasured  remem* 
brance  I  have  retained  of  my  lost  Matilda. 

"  For  some  time  we  contmued  to  correspond 
with  all  the  energy  of  hope,  and  the  certainty  of 
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aiedprocal  and  ardent  affection.    At  length, 
fteveral  posts  disappointed  my  well-grounded 
expectations.    I  was  not  distracted,  because  I 
tested  on  the  fiuth  of  Matilda;  but  anxiety  con- 
jured up  a  thousand  ills,  ajid  my  beloved  girl 
again  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  was  my  daily  and 
my  nightly  vision!    I  wrote  to  her  father,  and 
received  no  answer.    I  had  determined  to  fol- 
low them — ^my.  wretchedness  would  now  admit 
<f  no  tJIeviation.    I  came  to  town  to  procure  a 
ittbstitute  at  my  curacy ;  and  was  answering  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  when  my  eye 
taught  a  paragraph  announcing  the  marriage  of 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  with  my  adored  Ma- 
iOda! 

"  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  state  of  my  mind 

*— the  agonizing  feelings  I  endured.    It  might 

be  a  mistake!  was  a  momentary  and  shallow 

consolation.  Too  soon  I  knew,  from  undoubted 

•authority,  that  Matilda  had  forsaken  me — she 

was  the  wife  of  another!  Willoughby,  her  death 

Icould  have  borne  with  resignation  to  the  will 

of  Heaven ;  but  to  be  deceived  both  by  her 

and  her  father — ^to  know  the  apostacy  of  a  heart, 

wherein  I  thought  dwelt  every  pure  and  enno- 

.bling  sentiment — ^to  know  that  it  could  not  resist 

the  splendour  of  weaUb,  and  the  high  soundipj^ 
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of  an  empty  title — ^that  Matilda  coold  fbrgtft: 
every  vow  of  love^  sanctioned  by  an  early^  (and 
as  she  had  so  often  confessed,)  an-  only  attach 
ment-^ — again  is  the  remembramee  of  past 
distressing  emotimis  protracting  my  eventfiil 
histoiy,  and  trespassing  on  your  patiencse.?. 

"  My  dear  Mend,  pray  proceed,**  Wiffinigfaibj 
could  only  reply. 

'*  It  -wbM  at  this  period  thieit  I  was  seisEed  wit& 
a  dangerous  iUness ;  nor  can  you  fail  to  teaam^ 
ber  how  anxiously  I  sought  to  exchange  my  ow- 
racy,  and  that  before  I  had  settfed  the  burineii 
I  had  the  promise  of  my  present  livii^*  YiMt 
may  also  remember  with  what  an  ahdOst 
ritable  scrutiny  I  regarded  the  character  of 
men  in  general;  and  when  a  3roung  and 'lovely 
creature  appeared  in  society  with  every  upp*^ 
rent  promise  of  a  sincere  and  amiaUe  mind^ 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  truth  from  lips,  aad 
a  countenance  illumined  by  beauty's  purest  raj^-^— 
I  have  mentally  exclaimed,  Such  once  was  my 
Matilda !  Your  lovely  sister,  Willoughby,  sodm- 
ttmes  looked  the  counterpart  of  her  whose  apo»- 
tacy  I  have  so  sincerely  mourned;. but  whibt 
my  heart  bled  from  even  irremediable  wouncbl» 
I  could  not  in  honour  seek  to  gain  that  interest 
in  a  heart  which  merited  the  undivided  afieo- 
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ikm-  of  a  kindred  mind.  There  mi^t  be  too 
much  of  romance  in  my  feelings  and  senti- 
mtatB but  to  proceed : — 

**  M;  frequent  letters  to  Mr.  H.  at  length 
pvoduced  a  short  and  unsatisfactcnry  answer; 
'that  Soddand  would  henceforth  be  the  {dace  of 
Ui  abode,  and  that,  all  circumstances  toUsidered^ 
we  had  better  rennun  for  ever  strangers  to  one 
amdier;  thftt  unforeseen  evtots,  no  misconduct 
oamy  part,  Imd  led  to  such  changes;  and  con- 
daded  with  wishing,  me  health  and  hapjmiess.* 
And  now,  Coventry,  not  to  dwell  on  the  state  of 
tojfotm.wibd^f  for  had  I  not  be^a  suppolkted  by 
ihi|^er  power  than  the  mere  efforts  of  human 
fiinitiide,  the  Inttem^ss  of  such  a  disappoint^ 
inefit  could  never  have  been  properly  subdued — 
I  ctiidd  never  again  have  mixed  in  society,  ai^d 
endeavoured  to  have  become  one  of  its  useful 
members.'* 

Donavan  took  up  some  papers :  pale  and  agi- 
tated^ he  put  them  into  Willoughby's  hand, 
aiyii^,  '^  I  wi^  now  no  concealments  from  my 
dear  and  early  friends;  indeed,  as  you  will 
ker^afrer  know,  I  wish  most  particularly  to  in- 
teiest  Mrs.  Coventry's  feelings  in  my  behalf.  I 
^  be  with  you  in  the  evening.    To-morrow  i 
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niust  endeavour  to  arrange  some  points,  in  or* 
der  to  commence  a  distant  journey.'* 

Having  taken  a  hasty  refreshment,  the  friends 
separated,  and  Willoughby  immediately  sought 
Mrs.  Covaitry,  and  briefly  informed  her  of  all 
that  Donavan  had  disclosed.  Her  kind  and 
maternal  heart  deeply  sympathized  in  Dona- 
van's  story ;  and  the  following  letter  will  be  its 
best  but  melancholy  sequel.  It  was  addressed 
to  Donav^un,  to  be  delivered  after  die  decease 
of  the  Countess  of  Linden. 

*^  My  best  and  earliest  friend!  how  shall  I 
address  thee?  how  narrate  to  you  those  tnillis 
which  my  present  situation  authorizes  me  to 
confess?  But  whilst  Ufe  and  power  axe  lent 
me,  I  feel  that  I  must  retrace  facts,  rather  than 
give  way  to  the  feelings  which  oppress  me« 
You  must  recollect  our  mutual  observation  on 
the  abstraction  of  my  poor  father's  mind.  Alas! 
it  soon  so  fatally  increased,  that  I  became  on  his 
account  unspeakably  wretched;  and  the  fre* 
quent  and  private  conferences  between  him.and 
my  grandmother  gave  me  some  vague  apprehen^ 
sions  of  evil,  though,  as  I  then  thought,  with* 
out  any  real  foiuidation.    She  was  a  womau  in 
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wfaogeniind  the  pride  of  birth  overpowered  all 
aoker  feelings ;  and  when  she  was  apprized  of 
my  ^gagement  with  you,  her  indignation  wa» 
boondlesS}  and^her  pecuniary  threats  most  im* 
pMant  to  my  father.    I  wiQ  not,  I  cannot  re-, 
peat  an  I  endured  at  this  period;  and  yet, 
it  was  only  the  prelude  to  greater  suffering. 
My  last  letters  to  you  were  suppressed ;  and 
:  AMny  of  your's,  I  believe,  never  reached  me.    I 
wiH  not,  if  possible,  digress.    Unfortunately,  I 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  friend  and 
&vourite  of  my  grandmother's,  Lord  Linden ; 
and  too  soon  proposals  of  marriage  were  offered 
to  my  &ther  on  my  account.    Oh,  Donavan,> 
how  did  your  precepts  and  example  here  ^up* 
port  me!    With  a  bended  knee  and  uplifted 
heart  did  I  lay  my  cause  before  the  tribimal  of 
Heaven ;  and  I  resolved  that  no  human  power 
should  shake  my  faith  in  your  love,  nor  compel 
me  to  break  my  own  vows  of  constancy  and  af- 
fection.    Lord  Linden  was  my  aversion ;  but  I 
was  compelled  to  hear  the  avowal  of  his  passion* 
I  firankly  told  him  I  had  not  a  heart  to  bestow. 
*  He  would  trust  to  time  and  assiduity  to  gain 
such  a  portion  of  my  esteem  as  would  ensure 
his  future  felicity;'  and  other  common-place 
and  unfeeling  arguments  were  the  answers  I 
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received.  To  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  i 
judged  was  impracticable.  I  supplicated  JHy 
grandmother  in  all  the  pathos  of  despair.  (de< 
scribed  the  scraes  you  and  I  had  gone  tfiitwagh 
— I  spoke  of  you  as  you  merited !  At  her  age, 
all  this  appeared  only  the  language  of  romance. 
I  talked  of  the  heart's  best  affections,  and  she 
answered  in  the  language  of  family  pride  aiid 
Worldly  prospects.  With  my  father  I  had  stiH 
a  harder  task:  he  neither  commanded  nor 
threatened;  but  he  ahnpst  knelt  to  hb  obdu^ 
rate  child,  as  he  termed  me,  to  save  him  from 
ruin.  Long  and  severe  were  the  conflicts  I  en- 
dured— I  fled  from  my  father's  presence  when 
I  felt  overcome  by  his  distress.  Lord  Linden 
seemed  to  await  the  decision  with  the  patient 
certainty  of  ultimate  success — sometimes  endea- 
vouring to  dazzle  my  senses  with  the  tinselled 
pageantry  of  wealth  and  titles,  and  sometimes 
pretending  to  imagine  I  only  required  time  to 
give  my  unqualified  consent.  My  father's  ex- 
pression, *  to  save  him  from  ruin/  ever  dwelt 
en  my  mind.  I  had,  alas !  long  suspected  hii 
gambling  propensity ;  but  I  knew  not  then  the 
extent  of  his  wretchedness.  One  fa,tal  day. 
Lord  Linden  had  been  more  than  usually  ear- 
nest in  the  cause,  and  my  refusal  more  decisive; 
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lie  left  me  wkh  these  menK»*able  words,  *  Take 
(uae.  Madam,  that  you  are  not  laying  up  for 
joiirsdf  years  of  repentance.'  My  father  and 
fa^^wece  dioseted  together  for  some  tiiae;  and^ 
MKxn  After,  the  former  came  into  my  dressing- 
loom.  He^foiund  me  bathed  in  tears*  He  took 
vein  Us  arms,  and  after  holding  me  for  s<mie 
nbutai.in  cilenee,  he  said, '  Matilda,  I  am  comj^ 
to  take  a  long  fareweU.  You  alone  could  save 
me  £nNn  temporal  and  eternal  ruin;  but  as  I 
ie^tpBOTto  conquer  your  prejudices,  I  yield  to 
your  firmness.  Be  happy,  vhen  I  am  gone,  in 
the  «mi(8  of  Donayan/ 

•  *^  *  My  father !  what  mean  you  ?  In  mercy  ex- 
plain^ Oh!  leave  me  not  thus.*  I  held  him  with 
aUrmy  starength.  ,^  How  am  I  accessary  to  your 
dreadl&d  ruin  ?* 

.  ^  He  burst  into  tears ;  and  I  soon  drew  from 
him  those  truths  which  sealed  our  mutual  mi- 
sery,  Donavan.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  a 
eentinued  succession  of  SI  luck  at  the  gaming- 
table had  not  only  ruined  his  own  fortune,  but 
had  involved  his  mother's  also ;  that  Lord  Lin- 
den had  been  both  in  town  and  Scotland  his 
successful  adversary ;  that  the  journey  to  Scot- 
land was^  taken  in  the  hope  of  comprpmising 
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matters ;  and  that,  too  fatally,  Lord  Linden*^ 
newly-awakened  partiality^  or  rather  the  selfish^ 
ness  and  madness  of  his  pasobn  for  nie-^-4n 
short,  our  union  wa3  to  be  the  price  of  my  fa* 
ther's  liberation  from  such  disgraceful  debts. 
You  will  ima^e  my  grandmother  was  only: 
swayed  in  her  obstinate  adherence  to  Lord  Lin«: 
den's  suit,  by  mistaken  but  worldly  motrriest* 
whatever  were  the  causes,  behold  now  your  lost 
Matilda,  the  wretched  and  devoted  victim. 

^^  My  father,  in  all  the  calmness  of  despair, 
again  urged  me  to  decide  his  fate.  How  cruel 
was  his  kindness !  Oh,  Donavan,  with  your 
dear  image  in  my  heart — ^with  your  last  look  in- 
delibly impressed  on  my  memory — I  iranikfy 
exclaimed,  '  If  to  become  Lord  Linden*s  wife 
will  save  my  father !'  Instantly  recollecting  the 
horrors  of  the  dreadful  sacrifice,  I  said,  *  But 
why,  my  father,  cannot  we  bear  poverty  to- 
gether?    I  fear  it  not.* 

"  *  Matilda,  once  more,  I  dread  disgrace,  not 
poverty.  I  urge  you  not — ^and  here  we  part 
forever!' 

'*  My  last  struggle  was  made — and  again 
forcibly  detaining  my  poor  father,  J  added, 
*  Tell  Lord  Linden  I  will  become  his  wife.' 
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^ '  It  is  enough/  he  answered.  ^  EikLearour 
b  cxttqxMBe  yourself^  my  poor  gbl.  When  will 
you  confirm  it  to  Lord  Linden?' 
.  "  ^liCad  me  instantly  to  him/  I  replied ;  but 
oi^ek^wered  with  such  a  contrariety  of  emo- 
tionsy  I  fainted  in  my  father's  arms. 

^  I  awoke  to  sensibility  and  wretchedness, 
and  found  my  grandmother  bending  over  my 
couch  in  anxious  soUcitude  for  my  recovery.  I 
Ixyre  in  silence  all  her  garrulous  remarks  and 
congratulations ;  and^  in  a  few  hours,  received 
Lord  Linden  as  my  destined  husband.  I  could 
not  destroy  your  letters  and  mimajture ;  but  I 
sealed  them  up,  and  determined  to  see  them  no 
more.  What  would  you  think  ?  what  would  you 
feel?  were  the  constant  and  agonizing  questions 
of  my  mind.  And  I  then  imagined  you  would 
bear  the  stroke  with  greater  firmness,  if  I  avowed 
that  I  married  Lord  Linden  with  my  own  con- 
sent. I  have  reason  to  believe  my  few  inco- 
herent lines  never  reached  you — ^my  father  pur- 
posely suppressed  them.  So  well  did  I  know 
every  feeling  and  sentiment  of  your  heart,  that 
I  felt  convinced  you  would  sooner  conquer  your 
grief  and  disappointment,  to  think  I  was  not 
forced  into  this  hated  marriage ;  but  that  titles 
and  splendour  had  warped  my  mind,  and  ren- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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dered  SHoe  Unworthjr  of  your  disiittei^atecl  te* 
giurd:  and  I  lAmoat  boped  thai  deatk  irouU 
soon  permit  a  fbH  -elucidaticm  of  all  my  tmdsL  I 
must  'pass  over  in  s&nce  die  koirron  of  tny 
bridal  day !  Equipages  of  state,  costly  ^litdgx, 
and  jewels  as  expensive  as  money  could  pasr- 
dias4^  ^p|>eared  oidgr  to  me  as  the  trappings  of 
woe.  Lord  Lkden  was  in  raptures  wiOi  the 
lidmiration they  excited;  4ttidwhendiis  wretohed 
iuid  devoted  foroi  was  the  subject  of  ]^ax8e  Gcotk 
Ihe  adidalmg  flattery  of  the  world,  his  jedbite 
fondness,  if  I  rnkj  so  tenn  k,  oppressed  and 
di^quietsd  iiiy  heart  aktoi^  Ibeyond  endusanoe. 
dPor  a  ftw  ^mondks  I  went  through  this  tnackery 
of  peace ;  bat  at  length  my  ihealth  Had  spirits 
ffave  way,  and  change  of  ahr  was^  <9iii  hovt  "Ssi*- 
laciously^  recommended  by  my  Jnedical  at- 
tendants. 

^^  See  me  now  taking  poiasession  of  an  tlmofeit 
j>rincdy  «ibode^  if  ^iee  and  gothic  magnificaM^ 
XHHild  render  it  4SO«  I  seemed  to  breathe  nit&se 
&eely,^s  I<inhaled  the  sprii!(g*s>efresbing  breeae^ 
and  began  to  foim  some  pbns  which  m%ht«s* 
«entia%  benefit  the  neighbouring  |>€Kxr.;  but^ 
alas !  bene  was  I  foiled.  I  ^^as  ^ven  to  ulKteiv 
j&tluAd,  '  that  it  wa&  derogatory  to  my  riyfik  to 
visit  the  sick  «nd  «fflictedi  diat  &e  'wh(>le  teuv 
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tonwiBig  poor  were  an  ungrolaeftil  set,  aad  A«t 

<fHi^  dbttt  IgmHsan^  ims  the  oidained  let  <xf 
4uif  die  upodki^  and  that  all  imioviation  led  to 
dangerous  equality  in  the  ranks  of  men^ 

^  JuBt  as  my  poor  grandrnwdier  was  prepar- 
mot  notwithstanding  her  age  and  infirmkaefiL  to 

idderily  released  finom  ^s  mortal  state,  and 
4ied  igno«at<rf  my  father's  em,n..  11«  ^ud- 
denness  of  ker  dissolution,  ahe  having  fidlen  out 
of  her  ohair  when  they  were  ccpsfvensing  toge« 
Ihei^  afl^oted  hian  most  49eiisibly;  and  I  had 
aoon  the  misery  of  heariiig  that  a  paipaiytic  at- 
tack iiad  i^endered  him  most  imhecile  both  in 
und^md  body.  Not  ^doubting  Lord  Linden's 
ocquaeBcence,  I  leqaested  to  go  to  my  &ther. 
A  peremptory  re&sal  preceded  hours^  9'nd  days, 
flad  weeks,  of  wretched  altercation.  Lord  Lin- 
den was  becoming  a  jealous  tyrant :  he  could 
not  bear  me  out  of  his  sight— rhad  irahibed  the 
idea  that  my  ill  health  and  spirits  were  caused 
by  that  prior  attachment  which  in  the  days  of 
his  persecution  I  had  avowed — rand  I  w^s  given 
to  understand  that  Xinden  Castle  was  (to  fee  my 
<Bily  i^ce  of  abode.  I  wSH  not  dwell  mx  itbe 
thousand  meannes^c^  he  |>r,9«ti9ed»  Xtox  Itbe  susr 
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picions  of  his  ungenerous  mind.  His  conduct 
degenerated  into  brutal  and  unmanly  treatmoity 
far  easier  however  to  endure^  than  the  occadoni^ 
fondness  and  caresses  he  sometimes  lavished  on 
hisvictim. 

^^  Time  passed  on ;  and  trusting  to  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  events  to  temper  my  mind  to 
each  inflicted  trials  I  became  more  tranquil  ami 
resigned.  That  I  had  acted  from  the  impuhe 
of  fiUal  duty^  that  I  had  perhaps  saved  my  JEbl* 
ther  from  eternal  ruin,  was  one  cordial  dro|>  in 
the  bitter  cup  of  life;  and  when  your  dear 
image  would  obtrude  in  every  mental  struggle, 
I  endeavoured  to  say,  'Thy  will  be  done,  oh 
Heaven r  To  that  Heaven. I  offered  up '  one 
short  prayer  at  the  close  of  every  day,  that  you 
might  gain  that '  peace  which  the  world  could 
neither  give  nor  take ;'  and  as  I  felt  it  sprung 
from  the  purity  of  devotion,  not  from  criminal 
regrets,  I  trusted  that  the  'recording  angeP 
would  enrol  it  in  that  pious  memorial,  which 
must  prove  hereafter  to  be  our  own  awful  tri- 
bunal. 

"  My  dearest  friend,  how  frequently  have  I 
blamed  my  self-presmnption,  when  I  said,  *  no 
human  power  should  separate  us.*  How  little 
can  short-sighted  mortals,  creatures  of  an  hour. 
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k)ok  into  future  events !  But  I  am  weak  and 
wttuned,  and  have  yet  a  trying  subject  to  pur- 
ine. I  have  written  at  intervals;  and^  dear 
Donavan,  before  this  reaches  you,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  eternally  at  peace. 

^  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  capricious  conduct 
of  Lord  Linden:  he  now  became  a  fox-hunter, 
od  associated  with  Ihe  noisy  and  the  vulgar, 
frequenliy  drowning  his  understanding  and  ih- 
tdects  in  the  noisy  revels  of  intemperance.  .  A 
'  kw  days  before  my  confinement.  Lord  Linden 
was  brought  home  senseless :  an  unmanageable 
horse,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chace,  flung  his  un- 
fortunate rider,  and  he  never  spoke  again ! 

^  Oh,  Donavan!  there  is  something  so  awfiil 
in  death!  ttere  is  something  so  appalling  in  the 
diought  of  a  fellow-creature  being  suddenly 
called  to  eternal  judgment,  that  you  will  not 
iponder  when  I  say  the  agitation  I  experienced 
was  such  as  no  language  can  express;  but  its 
effects  will,  I  prophetically  avow,  be  fatal  to  me, 
or  my  unborn  infant. 

**  My  father  was  immediately  apprized  of  the 
event.  Alas!  he  was  in  so  wretched  a  state  of 
debiUty,  that  he  could  neither  act  nor  write  in 
return:  he  too  &tally  had  bitterly  repented 
being  accessary  to  my  unhappy  fate. 
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*^  Lord  Linden  hsks  iliittspectedlf  Hymeei  hk^ 
good  opinioii  of  me  in  a  codicft  ibinexed  to  U» 
wffl^  therein:  he  nominates*  me  to  choose  a 
ga^idoMn,  should  ]afi»  ehikL  live.  I  anat  akaest 
happy  to  think  I  can  entaniat  tibe  fitde  haj^leiato 
lieiiacg  to  your  ehsrgo«  AH  daag^  aie  uttattged, 
dundd  i  not  be  sptireAi  th«lt  yoa  may*  immer^ 
dsEGtelydaiin  die  infint.  Should  I  Ii¥et-^^Awajr 
with  die  dioiigh^'^-it  eanooi  be.  Donaran^ 
fQu  bwm  aSlum  meittiotted^  in  our  happier  da^ 
the  respected  £Hnds  df  your  early^  youtib;  and 
would  Mrs.  Corentry  afKord  her  foisfering  cffire 
during  the  itifiaEnrjr  of  my  child?  'if  departed 
spirits  aie  pehaitted  to  re^ew  this  world,.*  mine 
may  bet eaftot }»  sensSbde  of  her  goodness— 4he 
delegated  but  invisible  witnesst  of  stich.  earthly 
cbaapHy!  Peeoniary  arraitgeiaents  ard  made  widi 
an  unsparing  hand:  on  this  subject,  facts  and 
memorials  will  speak  with  more  deiicaey  and  sa^ 
tisfaction  than  words.  Thert^  wiU  be  no  incon^ 
irenience,  nor  intereourse  necessary  with  Lord 
Linden's  family.  In  default  of  a  lineal  heir> 
the  successor  is  of  a  very  distant  branch ;  noit 
has  ai^  cordiality  snbinsted  from  family  con** 
nection  or  relationship  for  many  years  past. 

**  You  will  probably  know,  before  this  reaekea 
you,  that  these  are  my  ei^rly  di^ys  of  wi^ow^ 
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hood.  What  different  emotionB  iriB  tend  your 
{sool !  For  hitherto  I  must  be  eonnidered  by  you 
u  an.  apostate  from  all  that  is  decorous  and 
idthfiil  in  woman ;  but  when  you  mourn  my 
loiSy  and  feel  the  sacrifices  I  have  been  com<t 
ptOed  to  make,  you  will  thitik  of  me  as  your 
once,  nay,  your  ever  dear  Matilda!-^ 

"  And  now  worldly  subjects  are  almost  for  ever 
dosed,  human  pride  is  humbled,  and  my  spirit 
hok^i  by  affliction ;  yet  strong  in  fidth,  it  rests 
m  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer  to  gain  the  '  rex 
sarrectiott  of  the  just  to  eternal  life.' — r 

**  There  is  however  one  more  tife  which  binds 
my  thoughts  to  earth — ^die  pitiable  state  of  my 
poor  father.  I  am  too  truly  informed,  nay,  since 
I  began  this  paper,  that  deep  and  unavailing  re*- 
pentance  for  his  past  conduct,  and  remorse  for 
having  made  me  the  sacrifice  of  his  imprudences, 
have  so  unsettled  his  intellects,  that  it  is  thought 
his  mind  will  never  regain  its  usual  tone.  Dona- 
van,  I  can  make  you  no  request  on  this  subject — 
you  will  act  like  a  Christian, — 

"  One  thing  more :  if  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
should  yet  spare  me  to  watch  over  the  infant 
years  of  my  child,  you  will  simply  receive  a  note 
with  the  promise  of  a  fixture  ex;planation  of  my 
conduct  at  the  expiration  of  my  year  of  widowt 
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hood^  joined  to  a  vow,  sacred  as  sincere,  not  to 
see  you  till  that  period  has  elapsed. 

*'  Several  fainting  fits  have  so  weakened  this 
sinking  £rame,  that  I  can  no  longer  defer  to 
finish  my  heart-rending  task — ^this  sinking  Sramey 
which  may  soon  be  refined  firom  all  seeds  of 
weakness  and  decay,  and  eventually  re-united 
to  the  immortal  spirit. 

'  *^  My  ever  dear  friend,  I  humbly  trust  we  shall 
meet  in  heaven !  Let  this  be  your  present  con- 
solation and  your  fiiture  hope.  I  need  not  say, 
love  my  child,  and  endeavour  to  instil  into  his 
mind  every  religious  and  virtuous  principle. 

'^  I  am  wonderfully  composed.  The  devout 
aspirations  which  direct  my  soul  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  seem  to  inspire  me  with  new  strength. 
The  awful  responsibiUty  of  this  hour  brings 
with  it  no  agonizing  terror,  because  faith  opens 
the  view  of  immortality ! 

"  I  need  not  say,  cherish  my  memory ; — but 
the  word  farewell  must  be  pronounced ! 

"  Your's  eternally, 

"  Matilda ." 

From  a  note  annexed  to  the  moumfid  letter, 
it  was  stated  by  Lady  Linden's  principal  at- 
tendant, that  she  Uved  to  give  birth  to  a  male 
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nfitht^  and  in  a  few  hours  sunk  .from /extreme 
debility — that  she  had  suffered  as^little  as  pos- 
sible; aiid>  after  fondly  blessing  the  child^  she 
expired  without  a  struggle— ^that  it  was  her 
wish,  immediately  after  the  funeral,  this  packet 
should  be  forwarded  as  directed,  and  the.in&nt 
m  readiness  to  be  removed  according  to  her 
wiL 

Mrs.  Coventry  willingly  promised  every  care 
aod  protection  for  the  little  orphan ;  and  as  her 
plans  and  residence  were  rather  uncertain  on 
EHzabeth^s  accoimt,   the  trusty  Mrs.  Hansel, 
the  respected  housekeeper,  who  followed  them 
in  their  poverty,  arranged  a  nursery  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  young  lord  in  the  house  they  then 
inhabited.     Donavan's  feelings  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described;   his  calmness   was 
more  affecting  than  all  the  violence  of  uncon* 
trolled  distress ;  and  to  know  that  the  mind  o;i 
which  he  had  once  rested  in  perfect  faith  of 
every  feminine  virtue,  had  never  swerved  from 
all  that  was  amiable  in  woman,  so  changed  the 
current  of  his  regrets,  that  he  almost  found 
"  there  was  joy  in  grief;"  because  he  nq  lopger 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  capricious  ^d  erring 
being,  but  of  one  whom  he  devoutjy  hoped 
was  receiving  the  reward  of  a  heart-rending 
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fifial  sacrifice.  There  were  however 
when  the  vam  regrets  of  mortality  would  di»« 
turb  even  his  well-reguhited  and  disciphned 
mind*  Matilda's  sacrifice,  her  sufferings^  her 
early  dissolution  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  youjthfiil 
beauty;  the  reverse  of  their  mutual  fiite;  the 
years  of  happiness  they  might  have  enjoyed  to* 
gather,  but  for  the  misconduct  of  one  individual; 
all  stood  in  dread  array,  and,  but  for  that  never- 
failing  consolation  which  the  Christian  derives 
ii*on\  religion,  Donavan  could  not  have  endtired 
with  fortitude  either  past  or  present  trials.  It 
is  surely  the  tricds  both  of  prosperity  and  ad-* 
versity  that  mark  the  man  '^  whose  conversation 
is  in  heaven  :**  he  knows  that  where  affliction  is 
awarded,  fatal  will  be  the  consequences  to  foil 
short  of  that  standard  by  which  the  Almighty 
tries  the  moderation  and  obedience  of  his  crea* 
tures. 


CHAPTER  XIH, 

Thb  time  mm  approaching  &r  SUusabeth  to 
return  wUk  Mrs.  Matthews  frcon  BrightiMiy  and 
nat  wkbovit  a  dboiJBsaoad  regrets  from  her  lund 
and  wdD^meaning  hostess,  that  in  London  she 
diould  be  obliged  to  give  up  Miss  <]!oyentry's 
constant  society.  Mr.  Vincent's  attentions  and 
rational  conduct  were  gaining  fast  on  Eliza- 
hedi'fl  esteem^  and  on  his  occasional  absence, 
die  was  ahnost  surprized  to  feel  what  a  blaok 
t)»s  da;y  appeared  that  was  not  cheeipe^  by  his 
society.  He  had  just  made  her  a  frank  and 
unequiTooal  offer  of  his  heart  and  fortime,  as 
die  received  a  padket  from  her  mother,  inclosf 
ing  jDonayan's  rodtal  and  tetter.  The  account 
did  indeed  ^'  beguSe  her  of  her  tears ;"  and  on 
Vincent's  finding  her  in  such  apparent  distress, 
she  informed  him  of  the  contents  of  the.  packet. 
^  Be  it  ever  my  care,  dearest  EUzaJbeth,  ta 
cheer  your  mind  to  peace  under  the  pressure 
of  distressing  feelings.  Donavan  is  a  noble 
fellow ;  and  how  shall  I  avow,  that  I  was  once 
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narrow  minded  enough  to  dread  that  a  mutual 
partiality  might  subsist  between  you." 

Elizabeth  had  just  referred  Mr.  Vincent's 
offer  to  her  mother^  and  confessed  her  regard^ 
for  Mr.  Donavan  had  never  exceeded  that 
sisterly  affection  which  their  domestic  inter- 
course had  given  rise  to ;  that  he  always  had 
appeared  labouring  under  some  perplexity  or 
tender  disappointment^  and  with  a  blush,  as« 
sured  her  enraptured  lover,  that  her  heart  and 
hand  should  never  be  separated. 

The  next  day  Vincent  set  off  for  London  to 
see  Mrs.  Coventry  and  WiUoughby,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  Brighton,  to  escort  Mrs. 
Matthews  and  family  to  town  in  the  following 
week. 

Mrs.  Coventry  could  not  but  be  sensible  of 
the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Vincent's  offer,  and  waa 
so  well  convinced  of  Elizabeth's  principles, 
that  she  felt  assured  nothing  but  a  real  regard 
on  her  part  would  have  made  her  consent  to 
the  union. 

The  two  following  letters  will  describe  their 
mutual  feelings  and  sentiments. 


'P-    •  .  u 
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TO   MRS.  COVENTRY. 


"  My  dearest  Mother, 

"  Never  did  I  regret  my  absence  from  you  as 
I  do  at  this  period,  accustomed  as  I  have  ever 
ieen  to  confide  my  whole  heart  to  your  affec- 
tkmate  bosom,  I  may  well  be  excused,  if  at  this 
momentous  period  I  am  too  impatient  for  the 
Aort  time  to  elapse,  ere  we  can  possibly  meet. 
Even  before  I  touch  upon  a  subject,  and  of 
which  you  have  been  apprized  by  Mr.  Vincent, 
let  me  endeavour  to  express  my  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Donavan's  present  arduous  trial.  What  a 
flufiering  angel  was  his  Matilda !  Methinks  I 
eould  talk  to  him  with  all  a  sister's  tenderness ; 
and  shall  it  not  be,  dearest  mother,  our  mutual 
endeavour  to  tranquillize  his  mind,  and  by  act- 
ing as  a  mother  and  sister  towards  his  infant 
charge,  relieve  him  from  much  tender  inquietude, 
and  see  him  by  degrees  regain  a  peaceful  and 
truly  resigned  spirit.  We  are  almost  tempted 
to  say,  why  are  such  hearts  disunited?  but  as 
this  must  lead  to  the  presumption  of  question- 
ing the  decrees  of  Providence,  the  silence  of 
Christian  submission  should  be  the  practical 
duty  of  the  afflicted.  Donavan  will  regain 
cheerfulness  and  peace  5  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
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fession — ^the  interest  he  will  feel  for  Matilda's 
infant,  and  the  strong  sense  of  his  own  supe* 
rior  mind,  will  guard  him  firom  that  sickly  sen- 
sibility of  disappointment,  which  might  tend  to 
lessen  the  zeal  he  has  hidierto  manifested  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  render  him,  what  he 
has  never  yet  been,  an  inactive  and  useless 
member  of  society. 

"  My  dearest  mother,  I  anticipate  all  your 
maternal  feelings  on  my  account,  all  your 
anxiety  lest  I  have  too  hastDy  referred  Mr» 
Vincent  to  you.  My  heart  shall  be  open  as  the 
day  to  your  inspection,  this  important  period  of 
my  life  is  not  the  time  to  have  one  unworthy 
concealment.  I  well  know  you  once  thought 
that  a  decided  preference  for  Mr.  Donavan 
rendered  me  indiffisrent  to  the  attention  of 
others ;  I  well  know  also  WOloughby's  wishes 
and  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  friend,  and  I 
would  refer  you  to  some  letters  which  occar 
sionally  past  between  us,  wherein  Willoughby 
spoke,  perhaps,  more  according  to  his  wishes 
than  the  suggestions  of  prudence.  I  will  can- 
didly own,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  my 
life,  when  Donavan  appeared  like  one  of  our 
family,  I  could  easily  have  been  led  to  the  sin- 
cerest  attachment  for  him|  had  I  fancied  on  his 
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part  any  growing  partiality,  at  least  a  partiality 
beyond  fratj^mal  regard.  But  my  reason  told 
ne  I  had  nothing  to  hope  beyond  a  brother's 
Imr^  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  my  own 
hearty  I  conquered  its  juvenile  and  very  girlish 
prepossession.  Had  Donavan  paid  me  even 
tkose  silent  and  nameless  attenticms  which  si* 
toatedy  as  we  were,  he  might  easily  have  done^ 
die  case  would  perhaps  have  been  otherwise,  I 
■ight  have  lived  upon  hope,  however  my  reason 
tiught  me  to  despair :  but  his  conduct  has  ever 
been  the  soul  of  honour  and  estimable  beyond 
my  power  to  express*  My  rejection  of  Mr. 
Trelawny's  addresses  was  decided,  both  On 
account  of  his  religious  principles,  and  from 
the  conviction  that  it  was  only  the  *  tincture  of 
a  sldn  that  he  admired,'  for  had  he  proved 
every  way  amiable,  I  think  I  could  easily  have 
been  led  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  proposals 
he  condescended  to  offer*  I  have  seen  him^ 
but  more  of  htm  by  and  by*  I  must  proceed ; 
«*  Of  Mr.  Vincent  I  ever  entertained  the 
highest  opinion ;  yet  there  was  a  time  when  I 
truly  regretted  the  evident  partiality  of  his 
manner,  and  had  he  ihen  made  me  an  offer,  I 
think  I  should  without  hesitation  have  refused 
it.    I  am  now  putting  fortune  and  worldly 
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adrantages  entirely  out  of  the  questioiii  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  heart  and  affections. 
'  **  The  affliction  and  trials  we,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther,  were  soon  called  upon  to  endure,  seemed 
to  strengthen  my  mind  against  all  other  impres- 
sions, and  to  Uve  and  die  only  in  your  dear 
presence,  appeared  to  be  as  much  my  inclina- 
tion as  my  duty.  You  may  remember  the  con- 
versations we  have  had  on  this  subject,  wherein 
you  wished  to  convince  me  of  some  erroneous 
opinions  I  had  imbibed,  and  with  a  disinte- 
restedness worthy  of  yourself,  pointed  out  the 
various  important  duties  a  woman  should  per- 
form, the  wide  channel  by  which  her  profes- 
sions of  religion  might  be  practically  illustrated 
by  her  union  with  a  man  of  worth  and  sense. 
At  that  time,  I  confess,  I  did  not  think  quite  as 
you  did,  but  candour  obliges  me  now  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  constancy,  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  Mr.  Vincent's  regard — ^his  libe- 
ral sentiments  on  every  subject — ^his  well-in- 
formed mind,  and  pleasing  manners ;  above  all, 
his  Religious  opinions,  founded  on  the  only  true 
basis,  have  so  increased  my  predilection  in  his 
favour,  and  riveted  my  esteem  and  confidence, 
that  our  union,  I  humbly  trust,  will  neither 
endanger  my  temporal  nor  eternal  happiness* 
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"  Mr.  Vincent,  anticipating  my  sentiments  in 
regard  to  you,  my  dearest  mother,  has  marked 
out  many  plans  for  our  future  happiness  and 
cotnfort. 

<<  '  We  must  not  be  separated  from  Mrs* 
Coventry/  he  has  more  than  once  repeated; 
and  when  my  spirits  are  subdued  in  recurring 
to  past  events,  when  your  maternal  tenderness 
is  our  mutual  theme,  he  speaks  as  if  indeed  he 
f>ere  your  son,  nor  is  hurt  or  offended  when  I 
declare,  that  your  happiness  and  comfort  will 
ever  be  my  anxious  concern.    Dearest  mother, 
do  not  make  scruples  nor  objections  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  us.    Frederick  says, 
he  is  well  aware,  that  generally  speaking,  this 
]dan  may  not  be  a  wise  one,  but  knowing  you 
as  he  does,  he  is  convinced  no  interference  on 
either  side  will  make  either  party  less  indepen- 
dent.    Oh!  how  anxious  I  am  about  Wil- 
loughby,  impatient  of  controul,  uncertain  in 
projects,  and  liable  to  be  seduced  from  the 
exact  line  of  right  by  the  ardency  of  his  feel- 
ings,  years  of  repentance  may  follow  these 
halcyon  days  of  fancied  attachment ;  but  I  will 
not  anticipate  evil,  perhaps  I  have  yet  to  learn 
more  &vourable  news  on  this  subject. 
**  I  cannot  say  too  much  of  Mrs.  Matthews'a 
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kmdness  and  considemtioa;,  were  I  bet  own 
cfaiM  she  could  scare^  be  more  r^woed  i^  nqt 
present  prospects^  nor  is  the  recorery  of  m]^ 
complexion  a  trifling  source  of  her  coostwiti 
coi^atulation*  This  leads  me  to  mention  my 
chance  n^edngs  with  Mr.  Trelawny.  I  had 
heard  of  his  marriage  widi  a  lady  of  large  liMr* 
tune^  that  a  few  weeks  had  settled  the  coa« 
tracts  and  was  given  to  understand  tha^t  soma 
people  married  in  haste,  aiid  repented  at  leir 
sure. 

'^  One  morning,  as  we  were  alighting  froBi» 
the  carriage  after  our  usual  drive,  Mr^  Tre- 
lawny  past  on  horseback ;  he  appeared  siur-r 
prized  to  find  I  looked  myself  again — contem- 
plated our  elegant  carriage  and  respectabte 
appointment,  and  with  one  of  his  graceful  baw9 
rode  on. 

*^  The  next  day  I  was  with  the  children  ohi 
the  beach ;  their  female  servant  had  advanced 
with  them  a  few  paces  in  order  to  seek  for  shells 
in  a  neighbouring  rock,  I  was  watching  their, 
progress,  when  my  name  hastily  pronounced,, 
induced  me  to  turn,  and  Mr.  Trehwny  was  at 
my  side.  After  some  fine  turned  compliments, 
he  requested  to  know  if  he  might  still  address 
me  by  the  name  of  Coventry,  the  carriage^  &c. 
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bad  M  him  I  CRippose  to  beliere  I  had  changed 
my  otontioti ;.  that  he  should  have  much  plea* 
sure  iti  introducing  lae  to  Mrs.  Trelawny;^-« 
that  he:  nmst  not  look  back  to  fermer  times^  ox 
he  ahotild  oBfend  me  by  the  vaon  repentance  he 
■dgfat  express  of  his  former  conduct — that  he 
v«a  mim  oonrinced  I  alone  eoold  have  made 
fam  happy.  Seeing  I  lodked  indignant,  he 
If  '  Be  not  offended,   I  am  sufficiently 


^*  IsoHBst  interrupt  you.  Sir,  to  say,  *  that  i 
luEve  mdeed  changed  my  situation,  I  am  govern 
need  to  those  children,'  pointing  to  the  little 
nonUiers,  and  bowing  as  I  retired. 

^*^  One  moment,  loveliest  of  all  created  beings, 
only  while  I  say,  may  happiness  attend  you ! 
and  shouM  I  not  have  a  proper  oppcnrtunity  of 
introducing  you  to  Mrs.  Trelawny ' 

"  *  I  understand  you.  Sir ;'  fot  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  my  dependent  situation  caused  an 
alteration  in  his  manner — *  henceforth  then  we 
shall  be  strangers.  To  keep  up  my  character 
for  serious  admonition,  I  would  advise  you  at 
least  to  be  contented  with  the  splendid  lot 
you  have  chosen.*  I  had  walked  towards  the 
children,  and  we  parted  in  mutual  displeasure. 
To  finiah,  I  hope  for  ever,  tbia  account  of 
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Mr.  Trelawny,  in  a  day  or  two  we  met  Imn 
on  the  Marine  Parade,  walking  with  his  lady; 
a  vacant  stare,  and  then  an  averted  look  prto- 
claimed  he  either  feared  to  speak  to  me  be- 
fore her,  or  that  he  had,  as  I  wished  him  to 
do,  dropped  the  acquaintance  for  ever.  I  was 
right  in  my  first  conjecture,  at  such  a  place  as 
this,  every  one  must  meet  continually,  and  Mr. 
Trelawny  seeing  the  carriage  at  the  Chalybeate^ 
which  is  one  of  our  constant  drives  on  account 
of  the  children,  he  accosted  me,  beginning  to 
apologize  for  his  apparent  rudeness  in  not  ap- 
pearing to  know  me  when  last  we  met,  that '  he 
could  explain,  would  I  allow  him  a  few  minutes 
conversation,  Mrs.  Trelawny  had  very  singular 
notions,  and ' 

"  *  I  can  only  repeat,  Sir,'  hastily  interrupt- 
ing him,  ^  Henceforth  we  are  strangers,*  and 
desiring  the  servant  to  open  the  carriage  door, 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections. 

"  Had  my  fate  ever  been  united  with  this 
man  of  the  world,  this  man  of  affected  mdepen- 
dence,  what  a  miserable  being  should  I  have 
been !  The  report  is,  that  his  lady  is  a  slave  to 
fashion,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  world— that 
she  was  captivated  by  Mr.  Trelawny 's  pleasing 
exterior,  and  that  they  are  indeed '  pairedi  not 
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matclied  :*  that  he  despises  the  weakness  of  her 
intellect^  and  finds  his  best  society  firom  home^ 
and  that  her  house  is  ever  a  scene  of  dissipated 
confusion:  that  her  jealous  and  ill-timed  re- 
proaches are  leading  him  to  break  through  the 
ila?ery  of  her  growing  government,  and  that 
probably  a  separation  will  eventually  ensue. 
.  '^  Oh !  my  dear  mother,  marriage  is  surely  a 
wy  awful  event  in  the  life  of  woman !  How  is 
k  that  so  many  of  our  sex  engage  without  fear 
in  that  lottery,  where  a  blank  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  their  future  peace  ? 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you — ^tell  me  if  all  that  I 
have  referred  to  you,  meets  with  your  approba** 
tbn.  My  heart  should  sooner  break  than  give 
one  unnecessary  pang  to  your's.  Above  all, 
admonish  me  by  your  experience,  and  console 
ine  by  your  tenderness,  and  beUeve  me  now  and 
ever,  / 

"  Your  dutiful  and 

"  Affectionate  daughter, 

"  Elizabeth  Coventry." 


••J.. 
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TO  MISS  COVENTRY* 


^^  I  have  just  received  joar  toxmi  wdcome 
letter^  and  I  will  not  an  hour  defisr  to  eonv^rw 
with  my  dear  child  on  the  vaxious  sufafectB  faer 
pen  has  lad  to.  The  inteiest  we  all  taice'in 
Donavan's  ooncems  induces  me  first  to  tdl  foa 
that  he  is  set  off  for  die  North,  and  wiM  letum 
»s  soon  as  possible  wit^  the  infairt,  &c«  ^nid  that 
idl  things  are  arranged  for  my  caape  and  recep^ 
iion  of  it  Donavan  bears  up  under  this  trial  like 
a  man  and  a  Christian ;  he  speaks  as  fitde  as  pOB^ 
fiible  of  the  melancholy  event,  but  [  fi^ar  he  must 
•go  1iu*ough  some  scenes  which  wiH  toudi  him 
fieariy^  for  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  lie 
jBieans  to  know  the  real  situation  of  Matilda's 
father,  and  if  considered  to  be  unconscious  to£ 
Bny  new  shock,  to  have  a  personal  intenww 
with  him,  and  to  order  all  things  for  his  futuane 
comfort  in  regard  to  pecuniary  circumstances. 
Thus  following  the  example  of  his  heavenly 
Teacher,  endeavouring  *  to  return  good  for  evil.* 

**  And  now,  my  dearest  Elizabeth,  so  well  do 
I  know  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  it  has  been 
the  business  of  my  life  to  form  to  all  I  consi- 
dered good  and  virtuous,  that  your  acceptance 
of  ]\Ir.  Vincent's  addresses  are  a  convincing 
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fMMtf  iAM  your  4kaily  |ireposaessMm  m  Doimi- 
v»i^8  AvoCEt  kad  neirer  romanticaHy  increased* 
It  ^KM  inatwad  tbat  you  shaald  like  liim  as  you 
did,  and  it  was  consonant  to  your  feelings  m4 
'ebsMjc^&Tj  ikkt  you  diodbl  hare  supprossed  an 
«ft]fteqiiited  partiality;  at  ithe  same  tune,  a  mo- 
thier'«  amdety  induces  me  to  request,  that  Sf 
iftMEMre  time  and  eSKimnination  "be  now  necessary 
Avydi^  Mature  peace,  you  will  not  dec^ve  youi^ 
-Mil^atia  ^crth(9riu  Vincent  deserves  a  heart  with- 
%iM  we  ieserye,  widxout  one  drawtiack  to  that 
«Miprodai  confidence  whkh  is  the  permanent 
%iiu(i6  of  conjugal  aiSection.  Long  had  I  marked 
Ins  sSent  but  tmobtrusire  regard,  when  depeit- 
^dfes^xst  chained  his  will,  and  honourahly  forbad 
a  discteeuee  tjf  his  growing  attachment.  And 
^p^iliaps  «b8  good  iM)metuiies  proceeds  from  what 
^«Fe  ^eall  evil,  the  confined  and  sedentary  habits 
-wfeikh  from  the  age  and  caprice  of  his  mistak^a 
irektite,  he  was  compelled  toado]pt,  may  have 
beeii^e  means  of  much  intellectual  improve- 
^nent.  in  onee  more  recurring  to  Donavan,  Z 
<virifl  oifly  say,  that  though  I  am  no  advocate  f<Hr 
t;lie  hn^o^eseiiDiis  of  first  love  being  indelible,  and 
romantically  leading  to  vows  of  everlasting  con- 
^^tancy,  when  the  object  is  lost  in  this  work!  for 
«ver,  yet  I  think  in  Mr.  Donavans  case, 
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years  may  elapse  before  he  can  offer  to  another 
that  regard  and  affection  which  alone  can  reor- 
der a  delicate  and  sensible  woman  permanently 
happy. 

''  Natural  as  it  is,  my  dearest  Elizabetl^  f<Mr 
a  loTer  to  speak  in  high  and  energetic  termB  of 
the  woman  he  has  chosen ;  yet  even  a  molber's 
partiality  cannot  but  be  flattered  at  the  aOBsc- 
iionate  sentiments  and  liberal  proposals  Mr. 
Vincent  has  expressed,  and  offered  on  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject.    His  opinioii 
of  you  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  hour;  and 
though  I  agree  with  you  that  marriage  »  «i 
awful  event,  I  think  the  reason  is  obvious  why 
there  are  so  many  unhappy  matches,  even  where 
^  music  and  song  had  waked  the  bridal  di^y».' 
where  friends  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on 
every  opening  prospect.    In  the  higher  ranks* 
interest  has  perhaps  persuaded  the  inexpe- 
rienced parties  that  happiness  consists  in  the 
increase  of  state,  of  dignified  titles,  and  worldly 
splendour.    Where  there  is  no  mind,  there 
can  be  no  permanent  attachment,  and  hapless 
indeed  is  that  woman's  fate  which  is  united  to 
a  man  whose  intellects  can  neither  improve, 
nor  enjoy  the  social  and  domestic  hour.    That 
I  was  a  happy  wife,  my  dearest  Elizabeth,  is 
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well  convinced  of.  The  tear  of  fond  regret  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  husband  is  too  often  selfishly 
shed,  and  but  for  the  interest  I  experience  for 
you  and  Willoughby,  I  fear  I  should  too  impa- 
tiently wish  to  follow  my  &iend  beloved  *  to 
rieafans  of  everlasting  peace.' 

"  From  your  union  with  Mr,  Vincent,  what 
rational  and  permanent  happiness  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  happiness,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state,  for  none  can  imagine  that 
prosperity  can  ever  ward  off  those  earthly 
trials,  common  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
life.  Sickness,  loss  of  friends,  of  children,  or 
of  fortune,  are  trials  the  happiest  iare- often 
called  upon  to  endure,  and  *  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  in  trouble,*  is  a  confession 
applicable  both  to  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 
It  is  not  always  however  that  serious  trials  are 
exclusively  the  sources  of  domestic  unhappi- 
ness.  Infirmities,  of  temper — want  of  order  and 
regularity  in  our  daily  habits-~inisapprehension 
of  a  husband's  wishes  or  intentions — an  encou- 
ragement of  that  morbid  sensibility  which  ren- 
ders the  mind  incapable  of  practical  fortitude, 
either  on  any  sudden  emergency,  or  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life ;  a  too  sedulous 
attention  to  triflea,  or  a  total  neglect  of  them^i 

VOL.  I.  K 
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and  of  those  little  attentions  which  speak  the 
interest  we  feel  for  the  comfort  of  those  we 
love^  all  maj  eventually  contribute  to  weaken 
esteem,  or  to  estrange  affection. 

*'  Let  my  experience  suggest,  dearest  Eliza- 
beth, that  a  wife  should  always  endeavour  to 
render  herself  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  her 
husband,  and  be  assured  that  a  man  of  s^nse 
will  know  how  to  estimate  such  an  unceaong 
desire  to  please,  and  on  any  occasional  separa- 
tion doubly  feel  the  value  of  every  affectioiiate 
solicitude.  You  well  know  my  opinion  of  an 
unreserved  confidence  between  man  and  wife, 
and  that  without  it,  apathy  or  indifference 
would  probabljr  succeed  the  most  rapturous 
attachment.  It  is  in  fact  the  stable  foundation 
of  every  species  of  friendship ;  but  it  should 
never  degenerate  into  those  trivial  and  oft 
repeated  communications,  which  irritate  and 
harass  even  the  most  indulgent  hearer. 

"  Want  of  discrimination  or  judgment  is  the 
wreck  of  much  domestic  comfort ;  the  fondest 
expressions,  and  the  tenderest  reproaches  may 
be  ill-timed ;  raillery  may  be  unseasonable,  and 
serious  questions  and  remarks  unnoticed  in  a 
gay  convivial  hour :  but  how  would  a  little 
common  sense  and  observation  prevent  these 
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errors !  how  might  a  woman  escape  a  variety  of 
unpleasant  feelings,  by  not  subjecting  herself  to 
the  hasty  reply,  or  the  contemptuous  silence  of 
a  really  attached  husband*  In  these  days  of 
fiivolity  and  dissipation,  where  the  domestic 
t6te-a-tdte  is  often  considered  insipid,  and 
variety  of  amusement  the  grand  pursuit  of  life, 
tiie  general  admonition  would  be,  ^  Sacrifice 
not  your  time  and  comfort  to  such  an  unsatis- 
ftctory  mode  of  existence ;'  but,  my  dearest 
child,  such  admonition  will  not  apply  to  you.  I 
even  fear  from  your  retired  habits,  your  own 
perfect  enjoyment  of  domestic  pursuits;  you 
may  feel  disinclined  to  promote  that  occasional 
variety,  which  every  man,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, is  inclined  to  partake  of.  Time  and 
experience,  and  your  own  excellent  under- 
standing, will  give  force  to  this  gende  hint,  and 
under  aU  existing  circumstances,  your  judgment 
I  trust  will  discriminate.  That  no  woman  can 
love  her  husband  too  well,  is  an  unquestionable 
assertion ;  but  there  is  *a  restless  inquietude  of 
manner  for  his  health  and  safety,  and  where 
there  is  no  probable  chance  of  their  being  en- 
dangered, or  a  sort  of  accusing  fondness  for 
some  fancied  neglect,  or  hasty  expression,  which 
cannot  always  be  endured  with  complacency^ 
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and  may  on  his  part  lead  to  iinpatiencei  if  not 
to  dissatisfaction. 

^'  I  have  seen  a  blameable  inattention  to  the 
neatness  of  apparel^  weaken  that  delicacy  of 
regard  which  is  the  bond  of  married  life.  Couiv* 
try  retirement^  or  chiefly  Uving  widiin  the 
domestic  circle,  frequently  precludes  that  attenr 
tion  to  dress,  which  unconsciously  commands 
respect,  and  pays  a  proper  compliment  to  thoae 
with  whom  we  daily  associate.  But,  Elizabeth,; 
I  am  losing  myself  on  an  endless  and  interesting 
subject ;  who  but  a  mother  can  feel  a  mother's 
anxiety  for  a  much-loved  daughter's  happiness, 
when  she  is  about  to  leave  the  paternal  roofit 
and  take  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  new 
and  interesting  characters !  When  she  is  about 
to  reaUze  the  hopes  of  maternal  affection,  and 
reward  or  disappoint  the  work  of  many  years  of 
soUcitude. 

"  The  best  security  that  such  hopes  will  not 
be  frustrated,  is  her  union  with  a  man  of  sound 
religious  principles,  one,  who  whilst  he  becomes 
her  earthly  support,  by  example  and  precept 
strengthens  her  faith  in  the  promises  of  a  future 
state  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  happiness. 

"  That  both  Vincent  and  yourself  will  act 
consistently  with  your  Chrbtian  character  there 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt^  and  however  pleasing  are 
my  anticipations— however  gratifying  it  might 
be  constantly  to  witness  your  domestic  happi- 
ness, I  must  decidedly  reftise  your  imited  afiec- 
donate  request  to  reside  wholly  under  your 
roof.  There  are  so  many  obvious  reasons 
against  it,  that  I  trust  a  fittle  conversation  on 
the  subject,  will  soon  convince  you  of  the  wis- 
dom of  my  determination.  Besides  the  arrange- 
ment I  h^ve  made  with  Mr.  Donavan  also  mili- 
tates against  your  present  favourite  plan.  Be 
assured,  my  ever  dear  Elisabeth,  that  our 
separation  in  every  point  of  view  will  be  wise^ 
and  will  imperceptibly  lose  its  bitterness. 

**  I  am  perplexed  and  uneasy  about  Wil- 
loughby ;  he  is  either  thoughtful  and  abstracted, 
or  so  unusually  elated  in  spirits,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  seek  his  confidence.  He  passes 
much  of  his  time  with  the  Onslows,  and  he 
seems  to  waver  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
of  accepting  the  offer  of  going  to  India.  This 
plan  you  well  know  I  can  never  urge,  though  I 
hope  if  his  welfare  were  essentially  concerned, 
I  should  have  sufficient  fortitude  not  to  oppose 
it ;  but  you  are  coming  home,  my  dearest  girl, 
and  Willoughby  may  be  induced  to  confide  to 
you  the  secret  tb^t  oppresses  him. 
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"  Pray  assure  Mrs.  Matthews  of  my  grati- 
tude and  esteem  for  her  kindness  to  you.  I 
can  easily  understand  her  character^  and  that 
she  possesses  that  native  goodness  of  heart, 
which  prosperity  cannot  lessen,  nor  indulgence 
check. 

'  **  Mr.  Trekwny's  hasty  marriage  does  not 
seem  to  promise  much  happiness ;  I  heard  the 
other  day,  from  good  authority,  that  the  lady 
prides  herself  on  her  birth  and  large  fortune, 
and,  that  unused  to  controul,  her  temper  is 
violent  and  unmanageable.  I  once  hoped  bet- 
ter things  of  Mr.  Trelawny :  how  could  I  ever 
think  him  worthy  of  you !  I  believe  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  your  dear  father,  who  was  really 
partial  to  him,  and  as  it  has  proved,  deceived 
in  his  character  and  conduct.  That  I  have 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  so  soon,  is  indeed  a 
cordial  drop  in  the  altered  cup  of  life.  My 
affectionate  blessing  is  your's. 

"  E.  Coventry." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Elizabeth  was  again  re- 

•  

stored  to  her  affectionate  mother.  The  meet- 
ing was  peculiarly  interesting  to  both ;  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  they  could  calmly  and  ra- 
tionally converse  on  past  and  future  events. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  time  of  her 
union  with  Vincent,  and  some  future  arrange- 
ments^  should  not  be  finally  settled  till  Dona- 
van's  arrival  from  the  North.  He  had  written, 
but  only  in  a  concise  manner,  to  Willoughby^ 
harassed  by  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  he  wished 
to  defer  particular  communications  till  his  re- 
turn, which  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
could  not  be  precisely  ascertained. 

Willoughby  had  felt,  and  did  feel,  for  the 
trials  of  his  friend ;  but  he  could  not  forbear 
imagining  how  much  misery  had  been  escaped, 
if  he  had  at  once  sealed  his  fate  by  a  private 
union  with  his  beloved  and  attached  MaLa. 

He  adhered  to  every  sophistical  argument  to 
persuade  himself  that  reason  would  sanction  hia 
union  with  Miss  Onslow,  and  that  it  were  better 
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to  marry  her  without^  than  against  the  consent 
of  her  father.  Hence  arose  many  lover-hke  al- 
tercations on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  Ellinor  should  make  the  long  pre- 
meditated confession  to  her  father,  "  that  she 
would  never  be  united  to  her  cousin."  And  soon 
the  wished-for  opportunity  oflfered,  by  Mr. 
Onslow  asking  "  if  she  had  lately  heard  from 
him ;"  and  in  a  more  jocose  style  adding,  **  I 
must  lay  aside  all  gouty  complaints  on  your 
wedding-day,  even  if  I  do  not  lead  off  the  first 
dance."  Ellinor  appeared  much  agitated.  He 
continued,  *^  I  do  not  wonder,  my  dear  girl,  at 
the  tremulous  state  of  your  mind ;  but  remem- 
ber that  Edward  is  no  new  acquaintance.  You 
may  look  up  to  him  with  all  that  confidence  and 
affection  which  the  most  romantic  can  antici- 
pate, and  on  which  the  most  rational  can  build 
their  hopes  of  happiness." 

"  You  asked  me.  Sir,  if  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  Edward :  here  is  one" — putting  it 
into  his  hand.     It  ran  thus — 

"  That  you  were  beloved  by  me  with  the 
fondest  affection,  I  refer  you,  EUinor,  to  former 
times  and  former  scenes.    You  act  from  mis-» 
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taken  principles ;  and  lio  earthly  consideration 

mine.    Your  father but  I  will  not  say  all 

my  heart  would  dictate.  Were  I  inclined 
to  be  severe,  I  could  add,  I  can.Utde  envy  the 
present  object  of  your  regard,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  he  will  one  day  be  convinced  of  your 
erroneous  principles  and  conduct.  You  are  free 
a9  air,  EUinor — ^take  back  all  your  vows  of  ever- 
lasting love — ^not  for  the  wealth  of  both  the  In- 
dies would  I  become  your  husband !  Be  happy 
if  you  can;  and  I  need  not  say,  forget  that 
such  a  being  is  in  existence  as 

**  Edward  Onslow." 

Mr.  Onslow's  surprize  and  indignation  were 
great  on  perusing  so  extraordinary  a  letter. 

Tremulous  with  rage*,  he  said,  "  And  you, 
EUinor,  have  dared  to  trifle  with  the  affections 
of  Edwitrd  Onslow !  Mark  me,  and  tremble  at 
my  denunciations.    May  all- " 

Ellinor  had  prepared  every  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  mind's  independency — of  the  free 
will  of  creatures  to  choose  or  to  reject,  as  exist- 
ing cu-cumstances  might  determine ;  and  had 
even  studied  the  characters  of  those  modern 
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heroines  who  contrive  to  limit  the  bounds  of 
filial  obedience^  agreeably  to  their  own  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong— who  term  obstinjujy  forti. 
tude;  and  caprice,  the  result  of  truth's  sub- 
limest  dictates.  But  shocked  to  witness  her 
father's  paroxysm  of  passion,  she  first  essayed 
to  calm  its  fury  by  every  blandishment  which 
she  full  well  knew  how  to  practise;  and  she 
even  determined  to  act  rather  without  her  fa- 
ther's consent,  than  against  it. 

"  My  father !"  she  firanticly  exclaimed,  **  your 
ma]e(fiction  would  kill  me;  in  pity  be  more 
calm,  9nd  hear  the  pleadings  of  reason." 

"  Who  is  the  wretch  that  has  poisoned  your 
mind  with  such  delusive  principles  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  father !  pity  the  feelings  of  a  too 
susceptible  heart.  Who  can  answer  for  its 
changes?  What  caiit> ensure  felicity  in  the 
married  state  but  that  sacred  intercourse  of 
soul,  so  often  profaned  by  interest,  by  indif- 
ference, or  convenience !" 

The  moment  of  passion  had  passed ;  but  Mr. 
Onslow,  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  the 
senseless  jargon  of  his  daughter,  interrupted 
her  and  said— 

^^  Am  I  to  understand,  EUinor,  that  you  have 
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tramferred  your  affections  to  another?  and 
outraging  all  feminine  decorum^  you  have  your- 
self proved  false  to  an  engagement  ratified  be- 
fore Heaven  and  me  ?" 

^*  Only  a  conditional  engagement^  Sir:  and 
feelings  founded  on  prejudice  must  be  erro* 
neous.  Besides,  truth  obliges  me  to  declare, 
that  where  there  is  not  a  mutual  relationship  of 
mind — ^where  the  same  spirit  of  truth  does  not 
disseminate  the  same  principles  and  ideas — 'we 
should  disdain  the  trammels  of  human  laws, 
and  assert  the  native  freedom  of  our  will." 

*^  Grrant  me  patience !  Oh,  EUinor,  is  this  a 
&ther's  reward  ?  Far  happier  had  you  died  in 
your  cradle,  than  lived  to  this  day's  disgrace  1 
That  I  should  exist  to  call  you  an  unprincipled 

girl." 

With  a  smile  she  replied,  **  My  misery  would 
indeed  be  complete,  did  I  merit  the  reproaches 
of  such  a  father!  To  love  virtue,  cannot  de- 
serve the  imputation  of  guilt." 

*'  Whilst  I  have  patience,  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  your  mind's  seducer." 

**  Justice,  Sir,  obliges  me  to  say,  that  the 
being  on  whom  my  fate  depends  is  the  very 
soul  of  honour ;  that  I  solemnly  believe,  had  he 
not  discovered  my  awakened  partiality,  he 
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would  have  fed  in  silence  on  the  passion  which 
consumed  him. 


*  Not  loving  first,  bat  loving  wrong  is  shame/ 


9f 


"  Absurd,  romantic  girl!  You  have  uncon* 
sciously  pronounced  your  own  condemnation 
in  this  hacknied  and  now  misapplied  line.  Re- 
tire to  your  chamber;  and  after  a  week's  re- 
flection, determine  either  to  give  up  your  father 
or  your  lover.   Once  more,  tell  me  his  name."  ■ 

With  aD  the  composure  she  could  assume, 
she  replied,  "  Willoughby  Coventry." 

"  The  hypocrite !" 

^'  Oh  let  me  stem  this  vain  abuse!  And 
might  I  not  ask  my  father  why  he  exposed  sus- 
ceptible hearts  to  the  temptation  of  a  mutual 
attachment  ?  You  yourself  loved  Willoughby's 
society,  nor  dreamt  that  the  morning,  the  even- 
ing, and  the  noon  day,  still  brought  your  EUinor 
better  acquainted  with  the  perfections  of  this 
favoured  guest.  Long  had  he  combated  with 
his  growing  partiality;  nor  till  he  perceived 
that '  love  had  dealt  to  Ellen*s  heart  a  share  of 
all  his  pain,'  did  he  presume  to  breathe  one 
hope,  or  one  profession  of  everlasting  regard." 

"  Away  with  these  romantic  and  vain  repe- 
titions.   I  thought  I  was  associating  with  a  man 
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of  honour,  whom  I  had  infonned  of  the  engage- 
ment of  my  child.  And  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  the  chaste  affections  of  that  child  were 
honestly  and  irrevocably  fixed,  according  to  her 
heart's  early  selection.  Hear  me,  Ellinor ;  re- 
member you  not  the  tears  you  shed,  the  fits  you 
endured,  till  some  fancied  difficulties  were  over- 
come which  at  first  had  impeded  your  engage- 
ment with  Edward  Onslow;  my  resolution  to 
make  it  a  conditional  one,  and  the  despair  and 
misery  of  yoiu*  demeanour  when  his  absence 
was  determined  on  ?  Oh,  Ellinor !  how  shall 
a  father  draw  the  inference  ?  for  the  next,  and 
the  next,  m4Jf  be  welcome  as  the  first." 

"  Allow  me  to  retire,  Sir — allow  me  to 
shorten  this  painfiil  interview ;  and  I  trust  you 
will  soon  see  all  things  in  a  different  light.  And 
that  however  you  may  otherwise  condemn  me, 
you  will  give  credit  to.  my  adherence  to  the 
plain  dictates  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

"  And  remember  that,  with  my  consent,  you 
shall  never  be  the  wife  of  a  beggar." 

Miss  Onslow  left  her  father  s  presence  in  no 
very  enviable  frame  of  frame,  and  poured  forth 
all  her  sorrows  on  the  bosom  of  her  sympathiz- 
ing companion,  Mrs.  Randall.  Long  and  va- 
rious were  their  conferences ;  and  Ellinor  de- 
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termined  to  conceal  from  Wifloughby  that  part 
of  her  father's  conversation  which  she  conceiTed 
might  discourage  their  future  plans.  She  knew 
the  vuhierahle  part  of  her  father's  character ; 
she  had  often  before  witnessed  his  paroxjrsms 
of  violent  passion,  and  knew  that  they  were 
never  of  long  duration;  and  she  felt  convinced, 
that  were  she  once  united  to  Willoughby,  he 
would  ere  long  pardon  and  receive  them  into 
favour.  Besides;  she  had  no  repugnance  to  the 
ecl&t  of  an  elopement.  Would  it  not  be  avowing 
to  the  adored  master  of  her  affections,  that 
neither  persecution  nor  prejudice,  not  even  the 
commands  of  a  parent,  could  lessen  her  attach- 
ment, nor  make  her  shrink  at  the  condemnation 
of  a  misjudging  world  for  the  steadiness  of  her 
conduct — ^for  the  step  she  would  be  "nothing 
lolh"  to  take,  in  order  to  become  the  wife  of 
WiUoughby  Coventry  ?  It  need  not  be  asserted 
that  these  reflections  were  neither  the  result  of 
a  well-regulated  mind,  nor  of  reasonable  or 
highly-cultivated  intellects ;  but  as  a  degree  of 
forethought  or  policy,  or  any  other  more  fashion- 
able term  than  cunning,  is  frequently  the  compa- 
nion of  a  weak  mind  and  undisciplined  passions, 
so  did  the  beautiful  but  resolute  Ellinor  now 
arrange  all  things,  as  she  imaginedi  for  the 
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aaceeas  of  her  favourite  plans.  She  caressed^ 
threatened,  and  persuaded  Mrs.  Randall  to  the 
necessity  of  decision ;  and  fearing  Willoughhy's 
usual  call,  or  that  her  father  might  severely  re- 
proach him  by  letter  before  a  due  preparation 
of  what  had  happened,  she  contrived  that  the 
following  notes  should  immediately  pass  between 
them. 

"  TO  WILLOUGHBY  COVENTRY,  ESQ. 

«  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  surely  never  misery 
has  equalled  mine !  I  have  hinted  one  interest- 
ing subject  to  my  father ;  and  need  I  add,  my 
misery  proceeds  from  being  compelled  to  say  to 
you,  do  not  come  here  at  present.  On  your 
faith  and  honour  I  implicitly  rely*  The  storm 
will  blow  over.  Randall  shall  see  you  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  contrive 
that  happiness  for  myself.  Alas!  how  long 
and  dreary  is  the  day  without  so  blessed  an 
expectation!  You  may  safely  send  me  a  line 
by  this  messenger.     Fate  may  part  us;  but 

lam 

"  Your's  eternally, 

"  Ellinor." 
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Various  and  contending  were  the  emotions  of 
Willoughby's  mind  at  the  receipt  of  the  above 
billet.  Ellinor  distressed  and  unhappy — Ellinor 
braving  a  father's  anger  for  his  sake — calling  as 
it  were  on  him  to  tranquillize  her  mind^  and 
give  her  freedom.  Her  beauty,  her  apparent 
candour,  her  enchanting  partiality,  put  all  rea- 
sonable thoughts  to  flight ;  and  guarding  care- 
fully from  his  own  Uttle  domestic  circle  the 
causes  of  a  perturbed  mind,  he  immediately 
wrote  to  Miss  Onslow  the  following  incoherent 
note. 

"  My  adored  Ellinor ! 
**  Dare  I  say,  resolve  at  once  to  give  me  the 
exclusive  power  of  becoming  your  guardian  and 
protector.     Prepared  as  we  have  been  for  this 
,  stroke,  let  us  not  render  it  heavier  by  sdf-in- 
flicted  misery.    What  would  I  urge !    Help  me 
to  some  expression  of  the  feelings  which  torture 
a  heart  wholly  your  own.     For  worlds  would  I 
not  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  leave  your 
parental  abode,  if  I  felt  not  the  conviction  that 
your  father  would  forgive  the  step,  and  receive 
us  both  to  his  heart  and  his  home — that  he 
would  Attribute  our  temerity  to   the  tender 
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union  of  our  hearts^  not  to  presumption  or 
filial  disobedience.  Think,  dearest,  how  sweet 
were  then  our  future  task,  to  shew  our  grati- 
tude by  a  life  of  unremitting  attentions  to  a  fa- 
ther'i^  will.  Let  love  now  plead  my  cause,  and 
your  own  dear  heart  will  not  negative  its  en- 
treaties. Send  Randall  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  must  not  add  more  at  present  thaBf 
that  I  am  my  beloved  girVs  fondly  attached 

"  WiLLOUGHBY." 

Did  Willoughby's  mind  feel  perfectly  at  peace 
after  writing  the  above  ?  He  shrunk  firom  in-< 
vestigating  Ellinor's  conduct  in  regard  to  her 
conditional  engagement  with  Edward  Onslow. 
He  had  not  seen  their  last  letters :  and  self-love 
and  vanity  contrived  to  throw  a  deceptive  veil 
over  the  transfer  of  Ellinor's  affections,  and  to 
palliate  his  own  abuse  of  Mr.  Onslow's  confi- 
dence and  hospitality ;  and  he  wished  to  believe, 
that  by  ever  proving  an  affectionslte  husband 
and  obedient  son,  all  present  inquietude  and 
disappointment  would  be  amply  remunerated. 

Restless  and  uneasy  by  not  meeting  with 
JVlrs.  Randall,  he  again  dispatched  a  note  to 
£llinor.    It  ran  thus — 
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*^  We  can  do  nothing  without  Mrs.  Randall's 
assistance ;  and  you  have  said  you  can  confide 
in  her.    I  hope  you  have  received  my  last  hur- 
ried billet,  wherein  I  urged  you  to  consider  the 
joy  of  our  return  to  the  arms  of  your  father,  to 
peace,  to  happiness,  and  love — ^to  feel  that  we 
are  united  for  ever.    Dearest  EUinor,  my  fa- 
piily  cannot  disgrace  your's.    You  will  be  also 
blest  in  the  affection  of  a  mother  and  sister; 
and  to  know  them,  will  be  to  know  their  excel- 
lencies. For  obvious  reasons,  they  must  remain 
ignorant  of  our  present  plans ;  but  speed  on, 
ye*  hours,  to  bring  that  rapturous  moment,  when 
I  can  give  you  to  their  encircling  arms,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  your  happy  and  adoring 
husband !    My  interview  with  Randall  shall  ex- 
plain to  you  all  my  arrangements ;  nor,  I  trust, 
will  you  negative  my  ardent  wishes,  but  accede 
to  the  appointment  of  the  hour  and  the  place, 
that  will  give  me  even  a  tenderer  title  to  your 
affections  than  the  subscription  of 

**  Your  faithful  and  admiring  lover, 

"  W.  C." 

,    A  few  more  tender  billets,  and  some  inter- 
views with  Mrs.  Randall,  soon  settled  the  plan 
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of  EDinor's  flight  from  the  parental  roof— from 
a  father  who  had  only  heen  too  kind  and  indul"' 
gent  to  the  faults  of  an  idolized  child. 

He  bitterly  felt  her  present  wayward  con- 
dnct^  and  pondered  deeply  on  the  line  he  should 
pursue.  He  could  not  conquer  his  indignation 
at  Willoughby's  base  return  for  his  confidence 
and  hospitality ;  and  in  the  first  moments  of  ir> 
ritation,  he  had  determined  to  make  Edward 
Onslow  his  heir^  and  never  to  forgive  his  erring 
daughter.  On  consideration,  conscience  at- 
tached some  blame  to  himself  (knowing  her  ro^ 
mantic  disposition)  for  throwing  her  so  con- 
stantly in  the  society  of  such  a  fascinating  being 
as  Willoughby  Coventry ;  nor  was  his  opinion 
of  tiie  stability  of  woman  improved  by  the  con- 
sequences it  had  been  productive  of.  Whatever 
he  might  concede  to  in  friture,  he  would  now  be 
firm  in  banishing  Ellinor  from  his  presence,  lit- 
tie  imagining  that  the  supposed  prisoner  was 
about  to  exercise  that  freedom  of  will  which  so- 
phistry, not  reason,  had  ever  contended  for  in 
her  ill-regulated  mind.  Mr.  Onslow  knew  not, 
he  felt  not,  that  principle  must  be  founded  on 
religion;  or  vain  would  prove  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  parental  restraint  against  the  waywardness  of 
caprice,  the  seductive  influence  of  the  artftd,  or 
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the  yielding  weakness  of  an  idle  or  unoccupied 
mind.  Had  Ellinor  been  early  taught  her  duty 
to  God 'and  to  herself— had  she  felt  that  the 
breach  of  one  great  commandment  might  lead 
to  the  misery  of  breaking  all — she  would  have 
known^  that  He  who  said,  "  Honour  thy  father," 
had  annexed  reward  and  punishment  to  the 
obedience  and  disobedience  of  the  precept: 
she  would  have  felt  that  the  moral  example  of 
the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  himself,  in 
submission  and  reverence  to  his  earthly  parents, 
was  not  recorded  in  vain;  she  would  have 
guarded  against  the  first  erring  thought,  nor 
lowered  the  dignity  of  her  sex  by  sickly  sensi- 
bility, or  an  unmeaning  but  dangerous  coquetry 
of  manner.  She  was  almost  the  affianced  wife 
of  another,  and  she  listened,  willingly  listened, 
to  the  pleadings  of  a  changing  heart ;  nor  could 
finally  resist  the  pleasure  of  conquering  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  a  present,  too  interesting 
object.  Alas!  she  never  knew  the  fostering 
care  and  salutary  instruction  of  a  mother.  Mr. 
Onslow  had  lost  his  wife  when  Ellinor  was 
bom — lost  her  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty — ^and  at  that  trpng  period  bore  the  dis-^ 
appointment  in  sullen  apathy,  rather  than  in 
silent  resignation.    He  was  more  and  more  Qon^ 
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vinced  that  the  Deity  took  no  cognizance  of  thd 
affairs  of  this  world ;  that  chance  guided  every 
daily  and  human  ev(ent ;  or  such  a  chasm  in  do- 
mestic happiness  could  never  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  just  and  presiding  Power.  Nay,  in  the 
first  hour  of  violent  grief,  he  thus  answered  an 
injudieidus  but  well-meaning  comforter :  "  If 
thsre  be  a  superintending  Providence,  I  have 
only  to  lament  that  a  possible  multiplication  of 
events  had  caused  the  neglect  of  immediate  re« 
lirf  to  my  departed  wife.  Or,  perhaps,  the  dele* 
gaied  saving  angel  was  asleep,  that  had  been 
commissioiied  by  the  omnipresent  Being  you  are 
describing,  to  arrest  the  fleeting  breath  of  her  I 
shall  ever  lament." 

This  sentii^ent  will  be  sufficient  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  instructor  Mr.  Onslow  would  hav6 
proved  to  Ellinor,  on  religious  subjects,  had  he 
ever  found  time  and  opportunity  to  be  so  en- 
gaged. EUinor's  health,  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments, were  his  chief  anxiety;  and  to 
others  he  entrusted  the  important  task  of  cor- 
recting her  passions  and  improving  her  heart. 
Her  natural  genius  for  music  and  drawing  had 
been  cultivated  at  a  fashionable  school  in  Bath ; 
and  since  she  had  returned  home,  Mrs.  Randall 
was  the  person  selected  by  her  father  to  super- 
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intend  the  conduct^  and  to  become  the  compa- 
nion of  his  daughter. 

Willoughby  at  length,  through  the  prompt 
of&ces  of  Mrs.  Randall,  soon  arranged  a  meeting 
with  EUinor,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Her  eighteenth  birth-day,  jiist  past,  authorized 
her  to  receive  the  fortune  bequeathed  by  her 
grandmother.  The  evening  previous  to  this 
expected  and  important  event,  EUinor  was  en* 
deavouring  to  quiet  her  own  perturbation,  and 
express  her  obligations  to  Mrs.  Randall ;  some- 
times wondering  whether  the  elopement  would 
be  in  the  newspaper,  whether  her  father  would 
immediately  receive  them,  and  wishing  the  inters 
view  with  her  new  mother  and  sister  were  over : 
then  working  up  her  feelings  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  romantic  sensibility,  she  would  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Randall,  I,  who  never  had  a 
sister— I,  who  never  experienced  a  mother's 
love— imagme  the  rapture  of  being  received 
into  the  arms  of  both !  How  I  shall  love  them !" 
and,  but  for  the  immediate  transition  from  tears 
and  feeling  to  dress  and  vanity,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  EUinor  felt  what  she  so  pa- 
theticaUy  dwelt  upon. 

Mr.  Onslow  had  determined  on  the  foUowing 
day  to  see  his  daughter,  and  to  hasten  their  de- 
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parture  from  London;  and  having  thought  of 
some  arrangements  to  discuss  with  Mrs.  Ran- 
daO,  he  requested  to  speak  with  her  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening. 

Before  they  parted,  he  .made  some  oblique 
inquiries  after  Ellinor,  foQowed  by  too  well 
founded  reproaches  for  her  undutiftd  conduct, 
and  added,  ^*  In  you,  Mrs.  Randall,  I  fully  con- 
fide. Endeavour  to  bring  this  poor  deluded  girl 
to  reason.  What  a  blank  is  now  my  home  and 
table !  Who  would  be  a  father !"  And  running 
on  in  a  half  pathetic  and  half  angry  manner,  he 
had  touched  the  conscience  of  his  auditor,  by 
again  recurring  to  her  well-known  and  tried 
fidelity. 

The  conscience  of  Mrs.  Randall  would  pro- 
bably have  recovered  its  tone  before  the  morn- 
ing hour  that  was  to  seal  the  fate  of  her  beauti- 
fill  pupil,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  very  trivial 
incident.  Superstition  has  sometimes  more  ef- 
fect on  weak  minds  than  the  pleadings  of  recti- 
tude or  reason.  Awoke  in  the  night  by  a  sUght 
noise,  she  soon  discovered  that  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Onslow  had  fallen  from  its  elevation  to  tiie 
ground ;  and  she  quickly  augured  that  such  an 
omen  of  fixture  degradation  was  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded with  impunity.    She  could  not  help 
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asking  herself  all  those  natural  and  variot» 
questions  which  her  weak  compliance  with  Miss 
Onslow's  wishes  called  forth ;  and  amidst  weep* 
ing  and  pondering,  resolving  one  minute  to  dis-^ 
close  the  secret,  and  the  next  persistijog  in 
keeping  it  faithfully,  she  fell  into  an  unquiet 
and  distressing  slumber.    The  consequence  of 
the  indecision  of  her  mind  was  a  dream  terrific, 
and  apparently  fatal  to  all  parties;  and  she 
awoke  whilst  in  the  act  of  leading  EUinor  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which,  by  the  caprice 
of  such  nightly  visions,  they  appeared  mutually 
impelled  to  approach  and  to  suffer  by.     Nor 
did  the  morning  erase  the  impression  her  mind 
had  received — apprehension  for  the  future  good 
of  her  darling  Ellinor,  and  a  latent  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  uniform  friendship  and  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Onslow,  made  her  instantly  resolve 
to  prevent  the  elopement.     He  was  an  early 
riser — and  without  trusting  herself  to  see  Miss 
Onslow,   she  yielded   to   the   impulse  of  the 
moment,   and  requested  admittance  into  Mr. 
Onslow's  dressing-room.      At  breakfast,   and 
deeply  engaged  with  the  newspaper,  he  at  first 
heeded  not  her  entrance.     One  view  of  her 
agitated  countenance  drew  from  him  a  vehe- 
ment and  anxious  exclamation;  but  it  was  some 
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time  before  Mrs.  RandaHi  through  sobs  and 
tears,  could  either  arrange  her  oonfesnon,  or 
make  Um  comprehend  the  ext^t  of  her  er« 
rand.  Mr.  Onslow's  first  biurst  of  {Mission  was 
dbeadfuUy  violent — then  assuming  a  temporary 
cahmiess,  he  said,  "  Randall,  have  I  deserved 
dusofyou?  But  you  have  probably  saved  £1- 
finor  from  a  father's  curse ;  yet  is  she  equaDy 
gdlty,  as  if  she  had  left  the  house." 

Mrs.  Randall  could  only  ejaculate,  *^  Pardon, 
pardon;"  and  hearing  an  impatient  ring  from 
Miss  Onslow's  bell,  she  would  have  hurried  put 
of  the  room. 

''  Stay,  Mrs.  Randall ;  I  myself  will  answer 
die  call  of  this  unworthy  girl" — and  in  another 
instant  he  was  in  the  dressing-room  of  his 
daughter. 

She  was  in  the  very  act  of  trying  on  one  of 
Mrs.  Randall's  straw  bonnets ;  (for  she  was  to 
have  been  disguised  in  the  same  approprate 
apparel;)  and  imagining  it  was  Mrs.  Randall 
that  entered  the  room,  she  said,  '^What  a 
figure  I  do  appear !  Willoughby  will  scarcely 
know  me." 

Mr.  Onslow  sat  down  with  apparent  caln^^ 
ness,  and'Said,  '^  You  are  not  going  to  be  mar- 
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i6tfi  d^b  xndrmiig,  EQiHor ;  therefore  you  may 
hy  aside  j^ur  disguise^  Ydti  shbuld  have 
better  contriTed  your  J)lan6."  Then  sarcastic 
eally  adde^  *'  I  commiseriite  your  durappoint-> 
ment ;  and  should  your  lover  die  of  despair, 
nrhy,  pelrhups,  then  you  would  like  tb  return  to 
a'  fohd  forgiviiig  father ;  but|  by  Hea^en^  I 
sWear     ■   ■" 

"  Oh !  stay  your  dreadful  oath.  Nothing  but 
the  fear  of  your  refusal  shouH  have  led  to  ^is 
decisive  steps  On  your  affection  I  reliedi  that 
when  I  presented  you  a  husband  rich  in  every 
human  perfection,  you  would  have  received  hitxi 
for  the  sake  of  your  once  tenderly  beloved  £1- 
linor.*'  Then  clasping  his  knees,  teighs  imj^ 
tetfrs  and  hysterics  obliged  him  to  call  for  as^ 
sistance;  and  the  late  exulting  Ellinor  vt^lh 
parried  to  her  bed  ki  all  the  sufferii^  of  woe, 
disappointment,  and  despair. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  for  MrS.  Randall  t6 
meke  her  peace  with  the  fair  and  ihdigmmt 
sufferier ;  but  recollecting  that  persecution,  ill4 
ness,  and  parental  cruelty,  were  geiierally  the 
lot  of  the  heroines  she  had  read  of,  ^nd  that  a 
fiiyourite  confidaiite  too  often  broke  the  faith 
she  had  pledged  to  hold  sacred,  the  blivie  branch 


^;it  bngth  ^exImAed  4o  bar  weej^ii^  ^emn^ 
|miioii|  Md  isbe  anxie  the  mex:%  nion»g  wMIl 
Toaem^  jspirite  «nd  deteMauBBtbn  ;to  be  fifm 
nd  fuddul  m  her  vows  of  ^cfrerhsriii^  lore. 
She  wrote  to  her  faflier;  she  fereed  herself  int6 
his  presence;  she  quoted  all  the  romantic  ef- 
fusions with  which  her  mind  was  so  amply 
stored;  and,  on  her  knees,  she  vowed  never 
to  give  up  the  object  of  her  heart's  tenderest 
afiections.  Harassed  by  her  importunity,  and 
shaken  by  the  violence  of  his  own  emotions, 
Mr.  Onslow  was  attacked  by  a  more  than  usually 
severe  fit  of  the  gout;  and  Ellinor,  though  she 
really  felt  for  her  father's  sufferings,  could  not 
help  secretly  rejoicing  they  were  still  detained  in 
town — ^in  that  town  where  Willoughby  breathed 
*-and  firom  whom  a  few  streets  only  separated 
her.  The  pain  of  his  disorder  prevented  him 
from  writing  a  meditated  severe  and  reproach- 
ful letter  to  Willoughby ;  and,  fortxmately  for 
Eilinor,  a  much-esteemed  and  a  very  sensible 
finend  arrived  at  this  period  firom  Somerset- 
shire, to  pass  a  few  days  with  Mr,  Onslow. 

We  shall  hereafter  know  the  result  of  their 
conferences ;  and  at  present  leave  Miss  Onslow 
in  sullen  sadness — Mrs.  Randall  in  anxious  so- 
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JBcitude  to  be  again  all  things  to  her  now-soiiie- 
times  reproachful  pupil — and  Mr.  Onsb^  groan* 
ing  in  anguish  from  his  .distressing  complaint, 
at  intervals  only  soothed  by  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  his  Somersetshire  friend. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WiLLOUGHBY  had  concealed  from  Mrs.  and 
MBss  Coventry  the  point  in  a^tation  between 
him  and  Ellinor,  nor  gave  the  remotest  hint 
of  the  eventfid  appointment  at  St.  Ge«rge'. 
Church.  To  avoid  all  suspicion^  he  feigned  an 
ei^gement  on  the  preceding  day,  which  would 
take  him  some  miles  out  of  town,  and  probal^ 
oblige  him  to  stay  all  night.  It  may  well  be 
ima^ned,  that  he  was  prematurely  punctual  at 
the  church  in  order  to  receive  his  beautiful 
fUlinor:  all  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
privacy  and  circumspection,  but  every  coach 
and  every  footstep  passed  on,  and  WiUougfaby 
began  after  the  clock  had  struck  eleven,  to 
indulge  vague  but  alarming  apprehensions. 

To  send  to  the  house  was  not  practicable  nor 
prudent,  another  half  hour,  and  the  ceremony 
could  not  take  place  that  day ;  at  length  the 
hour  of  twelve  confirmed  his  disappointment* 
Disturbed  and  perplexed  he  rushed  into  the 
street,  and  resorted  to  the  usual  place  where 
Mrs.  Randall  and  the  notes  had  been  accuse 
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tomed  to  meet  him ;  but  not  till  the  afternoon 
was  his  anxious  inquietude  reduced  to  fatal 
certainty. 

Ellinor  had  eontrited  lo  aiend  him  the  fol- 
lowing biUet,  written  in  pencil^  and  apparently 
wkb  a  tremb]ii«  luu^ 

'^  Be  patiettt^  dearest  WiUoughfeff,  all  will<yet 
h^  wdl:  crtieUy  as  &te  has  di^pointed  vs 
tiu9  HMHami^  I  liave  not  time  fos  partxculats^ 
we  shall  Banet  I  trust  to^part  no  more.  OftUa 
}^  Msiusedf  thatr  Bebber  pe)A9ecution^  thrMlc^ 
ptfr  pevsuasioiG^  shall  ever  make  me  lesd 

'*  Your  own  and  affeeticHialas^- 
J-  «  Elunoe, 

v'^*  Do  BK^t  write.    RandaU^  whom  I  am  en^ 
it$trwxmg  to  f(Krgwei  shall  see  yofi  as  soon  aa 

ft 

WSlou^iby  dypew  consolation  from  knowing, 
ttiat  A^  cbflA^  nor  caprice  in  £llinor*s  mind 
bad  reversed  their  mutual  destin^^  for  so  capti- 
vated was  be  with  her  extraordinary  beauty^ 
9f^  b^tuated  by  the  sweetiiess  of  her  manners, 
aod  above  ^11^  so  flatter^  by  her  partiality, 
that  to  take  from  him  the  imputation  of  being 
whoUy  swayed  hy  pecuiniary  molivesi  he  at  dutt 
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moment  would  have  thought,  ''  Love  apd  a 
cottage  with  her  the  height  of  human  felicily.'* 
It  is  no  unusual  deception  to  temporize  with 
our  own  conscience,  even  whilst  acting  against 
ita  dictates.  Visionary  ideas  of  future  recti'^ 
tude-of  future  undeviating  reformation-.^f 
honourably  filling  up  the  important  duties  he 
was  about  to  subscribe  to,  Willoughby  wished 
to  imagine  would  balance  against  the  long  ach 
eount  of  idleness  and  extravagance,  of  mded^ 
sion  of  character,  and  of  every  careless  pnn 
fieasion  of  religion,  which  had  hitherto  nearly 
led  him  to  misery  and  ruin.  With  such  att 
interesting  and  lovely  companion  as  EllinoF 
^would  surely  prove,  former  temptations  woul^ 
lose  their  power,  and  domestic  felicity  be  en-r 
sured  for  ever.  Miss  Onslow's  billet,  and  a 
conference  with  Mrs.  Randall  had  chased  away 
jkU  despairing  thoughts,  he  was  assured  Mr. 
Onslow  would  relent,  and  he  was  determined 
now  to  be  guided  by  prudence  and  patience. 

Thus  ruminating,  he  sought  his  own  abode: 
the  happy  Vincent  was  reading  aloud  to  Mrs. 
Coventry  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  confidence 
and  affection  that  seemed  to  subsist  between 
them,  the  tenderness  and  rationality  o(  his  as- 
ter's demeanour,  and  Vincent's  affectionate 
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gaid,  gave  rise  to  the  mental  ejaculatkm: 
*'.  Oh !  that  my  Ellmor  could  be  added  to  this 
dear  and  interesting  groupe." 

Of  course  he  still  concealed  the  eTents  of 
tbemixming^  and  soon  the  attention  of  all  was 
arrested,  by  Elizabeth  giving  him  a  packet 
from  his  friend  Donavan,  saying,  **  Not  cu- 
riosity alone  has  made  us  ardently  wish  to  know 
the  contents  of  these  papers.  Our  happiness 
can  never  be  complete  till  Donavan  is  in  sooie 
degree  restored  to  peace." 

All  were  impatient  to  hear  the  contents  of 
Ifaer  packet,  and,  Willoughby  first  running  his 
eye  over  the  pages,  said,  **  he  would  read  those 
parts  most  interesting  for  such  kind  friends  to 
hear."  It  is  needless  to  say,  he  suppressed  what 
eoncerned  himself  alone,  but  the  whole  of  llie 
letter  ran  thus — 

*^  I  had  hoped,  my  dear  friend,  ere  this,  to 
have  bid  adieu  to  scenes  inimical  to  returning 
peace,  but  I  have  been,  and  indeed  am  stiU  de-? 
tained  by  the  indisposition  of  my  infant  charge. 
The  little  sufferer  is  I  trust  recovering^  such 
is  the  contrariety  of  my  feelings,  there  have 
been  moments  that  the  expectation  of  this  in-, 
fitfit's  death,  hia  re-union  with  his  angel  mother, 
ura^  a  source  of  comfort  to  my  lacerated  mind  i 
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and  there  also  have  been  moments  when  I  have 
indulged  the  idea  of  proving  to  him  a  coun-: 
seDor  and  friend  during  Ihe  hazardous  journey 
of  Ufe — ^when  I  have  anticipate^  the  arduous 
tek  with  humble  confidence  of  success,  and 
ensured  to  myself  a  fiiture  interest  in  the  con- 
cams  of  this  lower  world. 

**  Recent  hurried  letters  have  only  apprised 
yfoa  of  my  health  and  safe  arrival  hither.  I  bxfB 
yet  to  tell  you  that  I  sou^t  an  interview  with 
the  &ther  of  my  lost  angel.  To  dwell  on  the 
emotions  I  experienced,  were  neither  wise  nor 
salutary.  I  parted  with  a  being  high  in  health, 
apparently  buoyant  in  spirits.  I  met  a  being 
pale,  emaciated — lost  to  all  exertion — ^unaUe 
even  to  rise  from  the  couch  on  which  he  was 
seated — ^hardly  surrounded  by  the  necessaries 
of  life,  with  intellects  a£fected  by  the  extreme 
debility  of  his  frame.  I  approached  him  with 
SiatiiHi.  Raising  his  heavy  eyelids,  he  seemed 
to  be  vainly  endeavouring  to  recollect  my  per- 
•on.  Then  deeply  sighing,  he  again  resumed 
his  abstracted  and  moumfrd  manner.  On  this 
subject  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  sudden  inteUir 
gence  of  his  daughter  s  death  had  reduced  him 
Iphis  present  pitiable  situation;  recovering jp 
hs-  thm  was  from  a  dangerous  iOii^sib  birouj^ 
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by  heaitfek  remorse,  and  irom  even  exagge« 
rsted  reports  of  her  fanprisonment  and  criiel 
tnuKtmentw  The  dear  cr^iture  had  made  a 
memoranduiiw  specifying  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  her  father's  use^  she  only 
hftvin^  been  apprized  of  the  state  he  was  in,  a 
very  short  time  before  her  death.  Of  course 
etery  thing  has  been  done  to  meliorate  his  sad 
eimdition.  The  other  executor  seems  to  leave 
aB  arrangements  to  me^  and  provided  he  is  not 
harassed  by  business,  consents  to^  whatever  is 
proposed.  After  having  strictly  performed  dl 
diat  I  conceived  my  lost  Matilda  would  have 
done,  my  mind  seemed  better  nerved  to  enter 
Iter  late  spacious,  but  cheerless  abode-^-the 
dwir  she  had  sat  in — ^the  very  pen  she  had 
used  were  objects  of  unspeakable  interest-^-a 
neglected  article  of  apparel,  which  hung  in  her 
cbessing-roam,  excited  a  cold  shivering  througk 
Bay  franiei  and  the  garrulous  narration  of  her 
l^^incipal  and  well-meaning  domestic,  had  nearly 
overcome  my  fortitude.  When  I  entered  tite 
t06iH  in  which  she  had  breathed  h^t  las^  t 
could  scarcely  stand  from  the  excess  of  My 
emotions.  The  good  woman  who  attended  fllte 
ekclalmedi  '  Ah !  wefi  a  day.  If  you,  Sir,  aa  a 
stMhgeir  fed  so  muchi  ea^  i€  bit  WM&red^, 
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tbat  those  who  lived  with  such  an  angel  should 
have  cause  to  lament  her  loss !  No  one  I  bor 
lieve  but  myself  and  God  Ahnighty  knows 
what  she  suffered.  I  would  not  speak  iU  of 
die  dead — ^but  my  master !  how  h6  could  treat 
her  no  hardly,  I  cannot  imagine — she  was  too 
^ood  for  him — all  the  revenge  she  took  was  to 
pray  for  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  do  some* 
thing,  she  asked  for  her  father — I  verily  thought 
her  heart  would  break.' 

*'  I  endeavoured  to  say,  *  we  ought  not  to 
g:rieve,  for  blessed  are  they  that  die  in  th6 
ILiord.  Your  lamented  lady  is  removed  from 
every  suffering.' 

^'  The  good  woman  ran  on,  and  toM  me 
esiongh  to  confirm,  had  I  required  the  confir- 
malion,  that  Matilda  was  indeed  the  victim  of 
j^Sal  duty — ^that  she  endured  from  her  husband 
lA  Aat  illiberality  of  mind  could  inflict,  and 
€hst  at  times  the  jealousy  and  inconsistency  6i 
this  mistaken  man  seemed  daily  to  invent  hew 
nTteffhods  to  torment  a  disposition  as  perfect  and 
bldmdess  as  humanity  could  boast  of.  'How 
my  heart  bleeds  to  think  what  a  different  fate 
th^se  sheltering  arms  might  bave  afforded  her  t 
l^ttioughby,  *  were  there  not  some  recom^' 
pehse  to  comfort  those  that  mourn  ;^  how  almosi 
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insujj^rtable  would  be  many  of  the  digap- 
pointments  and  afflictions  of  life !  And  what  a 
conviction  does  it  bringi  that  this  world  is  not 
our  only  resting  place^  that  immortality  is  the 
-birdi-right  of  every  created  being.  It  is  indeed 
generally  known  by  experience,  that  in  this 
world  we  enjoy  little  beyond  the  piursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  therefore  we  ought  more  implicitly 
to  rely  upon  and  look  forward  to  the  acccmi- 
plishment  of  the  promises  of  God — of  substan- 
tial and  mialterable  happiness  in  a  world  to 
come.  JBh^  companion  led  to  the  apartment 
whick  contained  my  lost  Matilda's  infant ;  it 
was  a  trying  moment,  but  having  gained  some 
degree  of  composure,  I  breathed  a  sacred  vow 
to  heaven  to  become  the  protector  and  friend 
of  the  itnconscious  orphan.  With  mournful 
satisfaction  I  traced  the  features  of  his  angel 
mother,  and  felt  assured  that  the  dimpled 
cheek  and  hazel  eye,  would  ensure  a  continued 
and  interesting  resemblance. 

**  The  illness  of  tl^e  child  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abated,  but  this  and  unforeseen  business 
will  necessarily  detain  me  here  for  some  little 
jtime,  and  however  ardently  I  wish  for  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  my  own  home,  I  endea* 
vour  patiently  to  sjub^iit  to  the  delay.    To 
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eonunune  with  my  own  heart,  with  Chriatiaa 
obedience  to  repeat, '  Thy  will  be  done/  and 
to  think  of  Matilda  as  a  beatified  spirit,  must 
prove  the  antidotes  against  that  pressure  of 
affliction  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  on  my 
mind  and  feelings. 

**  The  lot  of  futurity  which  awaits  us  it 
known  only  to  God,  to  that  God  who  ordains 
in  wisdom,  but  whose  ways  are  past  finding 
out.  We  cannot  mark  the  boundary  of  a  pros- 
perous or  an  adverse  hour,  and  dependent  as 
we  are  on  a  Supreme  and  guiding  Providence, 
we  ought  to  meet  with  humility  and  sub^nission 
the  good  and  evil  of  this  transitory  existence. 
Willoughby,  my  heart  too  truly  tells  me  this  is 
no  stoical  declamation,  yet  I  hope  I  am  gaining 
sufficient  composure  of  mind  to  contrast  the 
early  fate  of  my  dear  Matilda,  with  the  proba* 
ble  lot  that  would  have  awaited  her,  had  she 
"been  mine,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  lower 
world.  The  result  of  my  repeated  meditation 
ifl^  that  the  survivor  is  the  only  sufferer !  Wh^i 
tracing  her  late  dear  steps  in  the  wild  scenery 
with  which  I  am  surrounded,  it  requires  more 
than  human  philosophy  to  quell  the  vain  regrets 
of  jny  agitated  heart.  And  I  am  not  surpriased^ 
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that  they  who  deny  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence in  human  ev^ts,  whilst  the  world  smiles 
upon  them,  are  generally  prone  to  murmur  in 
the  hour  of  disappointment  and  affliction.  Thus 
making  God  the  author  of  evil,  although  they 
have  never  acknowledged  the  various  and  up» 
merited  blessings  of  their  past  life,  as  springing 
from  the  Author  of  all  good. 

"  I  trust,  Willoughby,  I  shall  ere  long  Eve  in 
the  happmess  of  my  surrounding  friends^in 
the  society  of  your  excellent  mother — ^m  the  in- 
terest she  win  take  in  the  welfare  of  this  unpro- 
tected child — ^in  the  realized  prospects  of  feli- 
city of  your  amiable  sister,  and  in  the  convic* 
tion,  that  you  not  only  now  see  cleariy  the 
rational  path  which  leads  to  consistency  of  con- 
duct, and  stability  on  serious  and  important 
subjects,  but  that  your  theory  and  practice  will 
ultimately  coincide,  and  reward  you  with  aeon** 
ddence  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man. 
As  you  have  been  long  silent  on  the  delirium 
ef  your  senses,  may  I  not  hope  that  Miss  On-^ 
slow  is  now  considered  as  the  affianced  wife  of 
another  ?  Selfish  regrets,  and  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  your  mother,  almost  induce  me  to  hope, 
tlmt  you  may  be  enabled  on  good  grounds  to 
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give  up  your  eastern  expedition.  More  on  this 
subject  when  we  meet,  and  with  every  due  and 
affectionate  remembrance, 

^'  I  am  your'fl  faithfully, 

"  A.  DONAVAN." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mr.  Onslow's  continued  indisposition  had  re* 
duced  him  to  a  state  of  great  debility.  Ellinor 
would  not  be  denied  entrance  into  his  chamber, 
aiid  though  firm  in  the  resolve  never  to  give  up 
Willoughby,  she  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  ten- 
derest  anxiety  for  her  father's  recovery.  She 
was  however  at  such  a  period  a  stranger  to 
that  practical  utility,  and  those  nameless  atten- 
tions which  pain  and  sickness  require,  she  felt 
contented  to  witness  the  care  of  others,  and  to 
weep  or  smile  as  a  momentary  feeling  might 
excite. 

In  the  intervals  of  ease  Mr.  Onslow  regarded 
her  in  a  sort  of  sullen  silence :  when  suffermg 
from  excruciating  pain,  he  would  sometimes 
exclaim,  **  Approach  me  not  in  mockery  of  the 
sufferings  your  unworthy  conduct  has  broi^ht 
on — ^your's  is  only  the  semblance  of  duty."  And 
EUindr  then  rushing  from  his  presence,  found 
relief  in  hysterical  tears,  and  complaints  of  the 
injustice  of  her  father's  reproaches. 

When  Mr.  Onslow  became  convalescent,  his 
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(riendi  who  had  been  an  accurate  observer  of 
all  that  had  past,  began  to  reason  on  the  im* 
probability  that  Edward  Onslow  could  ever 
now  become  the  husband  of  Ellinor,  and  aware 
firom  frequent  conferences  with  her,  that  she 
would  not  give  up  Willoughby,  assured  of  the 
respectabihty  of  his  family,  and  that  they  were 
even  ignorant  of  his  present  conduct,  endea* 
voured  by  every  possible  argument  to  gain  Mr. 
Onslow^s  consent  for  Ellinor's  immediate  mar* 
riage. 

"  What !  let  this  romantic  girl  triumph  over 
her  old  fool  of  a  father !  I  thought  you  had 
more  steadiness.  You  know  not  the  way  ward-* 
ness  of  Ellinor's  disposition — ^the  romantic  seh- 
timents  she  has  imbibed  from  all  the  ridiculona 
novels  that  came  in  her  way,  and,  that  she  iff 
now  suffering  the  persecution  of  a  heroine,  is  I 
doubt  not  a  favourite  and  gratifying  idea.** 

'*  It  is  because  I  have  studied  her  disposi- 
tion," Mr.  Harcourt  replied,  *'  that  I  am  urgent 
to  conclude  this  business ;  recollect  the  fragility 
of  a  woman's  fame — ^years  might  roll  on  before 
a  hero  would  be  hardy  enough  to  offer  his  hand 
to  an  imprudent  and  disappointed  maiden.  A 
husband's  protection  will  now  be  her  best 
security.    You  cannot  avow  any  dislike  to  the 
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young  man,  and  as  to  money,  surely  there  is 
enough  on  your  side  for  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life." 

^'  It  is  not  money,  Harcourt,  I  am  thinking 
of— it  is  the  dishonourable  Conduct  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that 
EIHnor's  alBfections  were  engaged." 

Mr.  Harcourt  interrupted.  '^  And  she  doubt** 
less  also  plainly  gave  him  to  understand  by  the 
brilliant  artillery  of  eyes — ^by  those  manoeuvres 
which  sighs,  and  attentions,  and  opportunitiea 
Will  best  explain,  that  the  mind  can  change — 
that  love  may  hope,  when  reason  should  despair. 
By  your  oTm  statement,  ojyportunity  might  have 
led  to  knportunity,  but  till  you  had  ascertdned 
the  stoical  apathy  of  your  late  favoured  guest, 
it  had  been  as  well--quite  as  prudent,  to  have 
sent  your  daughter  into  the  country,  and  have 
followed  her  yourself  as  soon  as  possible.** 

**  It  is  useless  to  look  back,  Harcourt.  Who 
would  be  a  father  ?" 

*'  It  is  useless  to  look  back,"  replied  Har- 
court, ^  or  might  I  not  ask,  if  this  poor  girFs 
mind  had  ever  been  fortified  by  a  good  educa- 
tion?" 

*^  No  expense  has  been  spared,  she  has  had 
every  advantage.*' 
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*'  When  I  said  a  good  educatioii,  I  meant 
more  than  the  fashionable  learmng  of  the  day« 
In  plain  terms,  has  she  been  taught  her  duty  to 
Grody  her  neighbour,  and  herself?  Our  ideas 
of  reHgbn  are  so  widely  diflferent,  excuse  my 
ptlui  dealing,  that  I  cannot  help  affirming^ 
without  religion  as  a  stable  foundation,  a  wo- 
man'fi  mind,  if  not  led  from  rectitude,  may  be 
tempted  to  all  that  is  wayward  and  capricious.** 

Mr.  Onslow  sighed,  and  said,  ''  She  has 
indeed  wanted  a  mother's  care.  As  to  religion, 
I  wished  her  when  she  came  to  years  of  discre* 
tion  to  choose  for  herself:  nor  were  the  peopk 
I  placed  her  with  in  early  youth,  nor  has  Mrs. 
BandaQ  been  deficient  in  appropriate  counseL" 

''  I  am  not  now  about  to  call  you  to  an  ae* 
count,  or  to  combat  some  erroneous  systems  of 
female  education.  I  ask  your  permission  to  let 
me  talk  to  the  young  people — I  ask  for  your 
credentials  to  settle  the  business  as  amicably  as 
possible. 

"  Were  I  inclined  to  descant  on  what  you 
haye  just  said,  we  should  certainly  difier  in  the 
idea  of  permitting  the  ductile  mind  to  remain  in 
ignorance  till  a  maturer  age,  and  I  could  bring 
forward  such  momentous  reasons  that  even  yon 
would  become  my  convert ;  but  all  recrimina4 
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tikm  is  useless,  I  am  now  going  to  seek  your 
daughter.'* 

,  **  You  forget  Edward  Onslow,  the  son  ei  my 
brother.    What  shall  I  say  to  him  V* 

"  You  forget,  Ellinor  has  said  enough  to  him 
to  alarm  any  man  of  delicate  and  susceptible 
fedings — to  make  him  almost  shudder  at  the 
chance  of  having  been  united  to  a  woman  ot  nct 
unsteady  a  mind." 

'^  Come,  come,  my  old  friend,  for  once  trust 
to  iny  management.  You  may  as  well  give 
your  consent.  Cupid,  that  god  of  soft  per* 
suasion,  may  yet  outwit  us  all;" 

These  sort  of  conversations  at  lengA  in- 
duced Mr.  Onslow  to  jrield  to  his  friend's  opi- 
nion, and  he,  indefatigable  in  the  cause,  had  a 
long  conference  with  Miss  Onslow,  who  cried 
and  laughed  in  a  breath,  sported  her  romantic 
ideas,  and  when  taken  into  the  presence  of  her 
fiither,  fell  upon  his  neck  in  all  the  pathos  of 
degant  feeling. 

It  were  useless  to  describe  the  scenes  which 
immediately  followed.  Mr.  Harcourt  most  con- 
(uderately  went  to  Willoughby  himself,  whose 
pleasing  manners,  fine  person,  and  candid  con- 
fessions, bespoke  a  future  interest  in  all  his  con- 
terns.    And  he  undertook  to  explain  how  mat-' 


ten  ctdod  to  Mrs.  and  Mias  Coyentry,  kftTing 
HVilknighby  with  this  oblique  admonition. 

*'  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  Sir;  but  the  deli* 
cacy  with  which  you  have  spoken  of  the  lady, 
and  your  candid  avowal,  that  flight  from  a  dan- 
gerous post  should  have  been  your  determina- 
tion, that  fiascinated  by  the  witchery  of  beauty, 
and  encouraged  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity, 
you  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  danger  was 
a  mutual  one,  in  some  measure  palliate  your 
apparent  abuse  of  my  old  friend*s  hospitality 
and  confidence.     I  would  not  be  severe — ^let 
me  see  you  become  a  good  son,  and  a  good 
husband,  and  then  I  hope,  all  things  considered, 
I  shall  never  repent  my  present  interference.** 
.   It  were  also  prolix  to  endeavour  to  pourtray 
the  various  emotions  of  Mrs.  Coventry's  mind, 
-when  Mr.  Harcourt  explained  the  reason  of  his 
viflit-r-the  first  meeting  she  had  with  Willough- 
by,  and  various  family  conferences  on  the  sub* 
ject.     In  due  time  Mr.  Onslow  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Coventry  and  Elizabeth,  and  in  spite  of 
prejudice,  was  charmed  with  the  Uttle  circle,  to 
-which  his  own  was  soon  to  be  united. 

In  the  first  interview  between  the  ladies,  Mts* 
and  Miss  Coventry  were  pleased  with  the  de- 
meanour and  softnes^r  of  manners  which  distiiw 
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guished  Miss  Omlow ;  aki  imusual  timidity  hftd 
marked  her  conduct,  nor  were  blushes  W9xx&0g 
to  render  her  beauty  more  dian  usually  bril- 
liant, and  her  manners  more  captivating. 

As  these  traits  of  real  sensibility  wore  aS^ 
Elizabeth  sometimes  felt  dissatisfied  wit^  £111-^ 
nor,  without  daring  to  enquire  the  cause.  Her 
excessive  fondness  overpowered  her,  and  ahe 
knew  not  how  to  answer  die  yarious  profissB;^ 
flions  of  firioidship  which  EHinor  spontanecyasfy 
poured  forth  to  the  sister  of  her  adored  Wil<» 
lottghby. 

Elizabeth  was  neither  cold-hearted  nor. pre* 
dse — one  soul  seemed  to  animate  hersdif  and 
Vincent ;  but  she  could  neither  understand  nor 
approve  EUinor's  empassioned  looks  in  Wil- 
loughby's  presence,  nor  her  tender  reproaches 
for  his  occasional  absence.    Mr«  Onslow,  when 
he  could  forget  his  nephew,  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  happest  of  the  party,  and  socm  his 
inind  was  more  at  ease  by  receiving  a  lettei^ 
foom  Edward,  statii^  his  intentions  of  remain* 
ing  abroad  two  years  longer,  adding,  t^t  how* 
ever  happy  he  i^ould  once  have  been  as  im  in* 
mate  of  his  uncle's  £unily,  existing  circum* 
stances  had  so  fer  softened  his  disappointment, 
that  he  could  with  his  whole  faesart  widi  faia 
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cousin  every  possible  happiness  in  the  married 
state,  and  though  tempted  to  add,  love  must 
decrease,  where  esteem  is  bhghted — the  letter 
seemed  to  tranquillize  Mr.  Onslow's  mind* 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Vincent  began  to  be  very  urgent  for  Elizabeth 
to  fix  the  period  for  their  union,  and  the  accus* 
tomed  arrangements  and  preparations  soon 
occupied  all  parties.  In  the  flutter  of  ordering 
the  most  expensive  dresses,  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments, pearls  and  jewels,  Ellinor  forgot  her 
late  anticipations  of  the  eclS,t  of  an  elopement, 
nor  did  her  delicacy  once  suggest,  that  as  no 
costly  ornament  could  be  the  gift  of  her  future 
husband,  it  had  been  perhaps  more  decorous 
and  considerate  if  she  had  felt,  that  moderation 
in  these  articles  would  best  become  her,  satis- 
fied with  the  "  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.**  But  the  chances  were,  that  St.  Peter's 
admonition  on  this  subject  had  never  been  pe- 
rused ;  or  if  it  had  met  her  eye,  she  would 
probably  think  it  conld  only  be  applicable  to 
the  ancient  matrons  of  his  day.  There  were 
times  when  Willoughby*s  feelings  were  aroused 
by  the  thought  of  owing  every  thing  on  pecu- 
niary subjects  to  Ellinor*s  family — the  instabi- 
lity and  extravagance  of  his  former  conduct 
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eonld  not  be  forgotten,  and  when  in  the  fiilness 
of  his  heart  he  would  have  poured  forth  all  its 
feelings  to  Ellinor,  she>  utterly  incapable  of 
estimating  the  motives  of  his  seriousness,  some- 
times feared  it  originated  m  repentance  of  his 
engagement,  an  abatement  of  his  love,  or  an 
unforeseen  obstacle  to  their  marriage ;  and  she 
generally  contrived  by  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments, or  tender  reproaches,  to  turn  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  believe  herself  again  the  goddess 
of  his  idolatry.  Nor  indeed  was  her's  an  ar- 
duous task,  beauty  in  so  fair  a  form,  the  tear 
trembling  in  her  dark  blue  eye — the  heightened 
but  delicate  bloom  of  her  transparent  com- 
plexion, while  she  asked  Willoughby,  "  if  their 
pecuniary  advantages  were  reversed:  would 
fae  flien  take  her  to  his  heart,  or  doubt — or 
ponder — or  leave  her  to  her  fate  portionless 
and  forlorn?"  While  she  asked  him  this,  the 
rapture  and  endearments  of  Willoughby  were, 
we  may  suppose  like  other  lovers  similarly 
^situated,  and  thus  conversing,  "  they  forgot  all 
time." 

One  morning  Ellinor  called  to  ask  Elizabeth 
to  accompany  her  and  Mrs.  Randall  to  the 
▼arious  shops  of  gaiety  and  apparel^  Elizabeth 
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excused  herself  on  account  of  her  mother's 
slight  indispoidtion. 

"  My  dear  creature,"  Ellinor  said,  "  How:  IB 
it  you  are  never  in  a  hurfy  ?  Your  dre0$<^ 
caniiot  he  ready,  dear,  I  do  iilrant  to  shew  such 
elegant  specimens  of  Mrs.  H/s  tast&-^and/did 
you  ever  see  such  a'  love  as  this  neckkoe  Iq:? 
I  ain  wild  to  think  how  Willoughhy  will  admire 
it." 

"  Admire  you,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  replied 
Elizabeth,  smiling.  ^^  Mrs.  Covenjkry  came  &^\^ 
stairs,  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  take  the  djrii^e* 
Before  she  could  determine,  Vincent  knocked 
at  the  door." 

Ah!  you  little  hjrpocrite,"  cried  Ell»K>r, 

here  comes  your  apology  for  refusing  me.  I 
have  left  Willoughhy  prosing  with  iny  father 
and  Mr.  Harcourt,  or  I  could  not  have  come 
hare  without  him." 

"  What  have  you  refused  on  my  account  ?" 
Mr.  Vincent  asked.  ■ 

"  The  supreme  pleasure  of  driving  half  the 
town  over,"  said  Ellinor. 

**  I  have  business  in  the  dty,  and  if  you  will 
admit  me  of  the  party,  you  will  confer  a  &vour 
on  your  very  humble  servant,"  bowing  jocosely. 
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After  calling  at  a  variety  of  shops  in  their 
way  home,  Ellinor  wished  to  alight  at  her  jewel- 
ler's. Vincent  had  given  up  his  city  business, 
amused  and  fascinated  by  his  fair  companions. 
With  a  heart  glowing  with  all  the  sensibility  of 
a  pure  and  ardent  passion,  he  had  marked  on 
some  occasions  the. delicate  conduct  of  his  be- 
loved Elizabeth.  When  Miss  Onslow  abrupdy 
asked  her  «^  who  was  her  jeweller?"  she  repliecT, 
"  That  brilliant  business  has  been  long  settled." 
And  when  Vincent  pressed  on  her  acceptiance 
what  she  termed  a  useless  but  elegant  bauble, 
she  whispered  her  decided  negative  in  such 
affectionate  terms,  that  he  could  only  reply, 
"  Elizabeth,  my  full  heart  knows  not  an  ex- 
pression adequate  to  its  feelings." 

They  were  aroused  by  Ellinor  exclaiming, 
**  Oh  dear !  I  wish  Willoughby  were  here.  I 
wnsh  I  knew  which  set  of  pearls  he  would  like.*' 

Elizabeth,  in  the  kindest  manner,  entered 
into  all  her  little  doubts  and  caprices  on  the 
important  choice,  and  Vincent  good-naturedly 
added,  **  Surely,  Miss  Onslow,  your  taste,  at 
least  on  this  subject,  will  be  the  guide  of  Wil- 
loughby's.  Judging  of  him  by  myself,  the  lustre 
or  the  elegance  of  the  brightest  jewel  would 
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fail  in  radiance  when  put  in  competition  with 
the  lustre  of  your  eyes." 

Pleased  with  this  common-place  compliment, 
she  rallied  him  on  her  power  of  inspiring  him 
with  such  a  gallant  thought ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  those  "  airy  nothings"  of  a  desultory  conver- 
sation^ Vincent  suddenly  pulled  the  check- 
string,  and  was  out  of  the  carriage  in  a  moment, 
desiring  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,  how  I  pity  you.  Are 
you  not  very  uneasy  ?  Mrs.  Randall,  have  you 
my  salts  ?  Surely  Mr.  Vincent  is  either  out  of 
his  senses,  or  very  ill,  or,  though  I  dare  say  I 
am  mistaken,  he  met  with  an  old  acquaintance 
in  the  lady  to  whom  I  just  saw  him  touch  his 
hat." 

Elizabeth  certainly  felt  surprised  at  Vincent's 
sudden  departure ;  but  well  knowing  that  ca- 
price was  never  the  guide  of  his  actions,  and 
assured  that  his  countenance  bore  no  mark  of 
indisposition,  she  rallied  the  powers  of  her 
mind  to  parry  Ellinor*s  ridiculous  comments 
and  consolations.  After  a  short  silence,  Miss 
Onslow  exclaimed,  "  Dear,  how  jealous  I 
should  feel,  were  I  in  your  place." 

"  And  would  that  solve  the  mystery,  my  dear 
Ellinor?" 
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"  Perhaps  not;  but  the  very  thought  of  yout 
beloved  brother  jumping  out  of  the  carriage 
like  a  maniac,  would  have  made  me  completely 
hysterical.  Should  I  not  have  suffered  dread- 
fiiHy,  RandaU?" 

Mrs.  Randall  warmly  assented  to  her  fa- 
vourite's prophecy;  and  seemed  to  regard  Eli- 
zabeth as  a  very  extraordinary  young  lady. 

**  As  I  never  had  an  hysteric  in  my  life," 
Bfiss  Coventry  replied,  "  I  will  not  begin  now — 
at  least,  till  I  know  for  what  cause  I  should  be 
thus  fatigued.  Joking  apart — ^I  certainly  do 
feel  a  little  anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  Fre- 
derick's breach  of  politeness :  it  was  very  rude 
not  to  make  some  apology  to  you." 

**  Oh  that  I  Can  easily  forgive.  But  what  a 
reasonable  dear  creature  you  are.  Could  I 
ever  behave  so,  Randall  ?" 

With  a  thousand  charges  to  Elizabeth  to  send 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Vincent's  abrupt  depar- 
ture, Ellinor  drove  from  Mrs.  Coventry's  door ; 
and  was  disappointed  not  to  find  Willoughby 
at  home,  to  repeat  her  comments,  her  observa- 
tions, and  her  fears.  Elizabeth  felt  persuaded 
the  evening  would  bring  with  it  Vincent's  so^ 
ciety,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  those 
anxious  feelings  inseparable  from  a  truly  at- 
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•tached  heart ;  and  in  cbixvetsatipn  with  'her*be- 
Jpved  mother,  of  Willoughby,  of  EUiitoifj  find  qf 
their  expected  separation^  'ishe  passed  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  day.  Each  feared  tb  flpeak  It 
decided  opinion  *of  Ellinor:  iattd'^when  Mrs. 
Coventry  said,  "Where  is  th^,  energy -of  her 
character ;  where  are  those  solid  acquirement^ 
to  give  zest  and  variety  to  time,  when  the  day 
of  romance  is  forgotten  ?  Our  dear  Willoughby 
should  be  united  to  a  woman  of  strong  s^se, 
sound  judgment,  as  well  as  warm  afiectionsft** 

"  My  dearest  mother,  she  13  veiy  y<mng,  apd 
he  is  so  fond  of  her !    Biesides,  what  an  adr 
vnntage  to  have  such  a  iriend  as  youraelf  ta  ad-^ 
vise  and  to  love  her." 

''  A  husband*3  mother  is  seldom  the  dracle  of 
a  young  woman's  choice;  but  be  it  my  hope 
and  care  to  attach  this  lovely  and  inexperienced 
^1  by  the  soft  tie  of  affection — ^not  to  weary 
her  with  severity  or  animadversion.  Your  more 
rational  habits  and  cultivated  mind  wilt  do  much 
for  her ;  for  I  ever  remember  an  old  childish 
copy,  ^  Example  is  mpre  prevailkig  than  pre- 
cept.' A  mother-in-law  is  toa  apt  to  wish  to 
nde  and  to  advise,  and  to  lean  on  the  side  of 
her  son  when  any  cloud  appears  in  the  domestic 
horizon.    If  dear  Willoughby  should  be  dii^p* 
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{iomt0d  in  not  having  a  weU-govemed  homej 
and  A  wife  able,  and  willing  to  understand  the 
important  meaning  of^  /  Bear  and  forbear/  deep 
and  lasting  will  be  his  repentance  of  this  step-r-'* 
"My  dear,  dear  mother,"  Elizabeth  inter- 
rupted, "  let  us  look  to  a  brighter  side.  Elli- 
oor's  love  for  my  brother  will  teach  her  what  is 
taQ$t.9fdixtary  for  his  happiness/'  A  knock  at 
the  door  made  her  exclaim,  "  Ah!  here  is  Ere? 
derick-r-at  any  rate,  we  will  receiye  the  dear 
truant  in  smiles."  The  door  opened — ^it  wajsia 
letter  by  the  post  of  little  interest— it  disap* 
pointed  Elizabeth's  expectations ;  but  she  was 
*  stiSi  induced  to  hope  that  nothing  impleasimt 
had  prevented  Vincent  keeping  his  engage- 
ment at  the  dinner  hour.  The  evening  wore 
away.    Miss  t)nslow,  who  was  reaDy  anxious^ 

had  walked  with  Willoughby  to Street. 

He  considerately  determined  to  inquire  at  Yin- 
cent's  lodgings  if  he  had  left  any  message.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had  not  been  at 
home.  Elizabeth  felt  relieved  when  Ellinor 
departed ;  nor  did  she  then  scruple  to  confess 
her  fears  to  Mrs.  Coventry  that  some  accident 
had  happened  to  Vincent,  saying,  "he  had 
particularly  mentioned  the  afternoon  for  some 
serious  and  decisive  conversation,  even  the  very 
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dii.y.  Had  I  required  a  proof,  my  present  feef- 
mgs  would  convince  me  how  dear  he  is  become 
to  my  heart.  Ellinor  has  talked  so  much  ot 
fate,  and  accidents,  that  reaDy,  my  dear  mo- 
ther,   you    must   think   me   very   weak ** 

bursting  into  tears. 

To  the  great  Disposer  of  aU  events,  EEza- 
beth  soon  bent  in  unfeigned  humiliation;  and 
tranquillized  by  the  devotional  exercise,  and 
weary  of  conjecture,  she  slept  some  part  of  the 
night,  aiid  arose  in  renovated  spirits,  almost 
ashamed  of  the  uneasiness  she  had  experiem^ed. 
But  again — after  having  spent  the  day  in  listen- 
ing to  every  footstep,  to  the  soimd  of  every  ap-  * 
proaching  carriage,  and  too  well  recollecting 
Vincent's  affectionate  punctuality  in  saving  her 
the  slightest  uneasiness,  by  ever  writing  the 
cause  of  any  occasional  absence ;  she  seemed 
aroused  to  a  painful  sense,  that  some  accident 
had  really  been  the  cause  of  his  present  neglect 
of  so  usual  a  caution. 

Willoughby  had  done  all  that  could  be  done; 
but  many  hours  of  suspense  had  worn  out  sur- 
mise, conjecture,  and  even  consolation.  It 
could  not  be  the  caU  of  business ;  and  Eliza- 
beth would  pledge  her  existence  that  no  un- 
worthy pursuit  could  have  engaged  Vincent; 
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and  aS  b^an  to  imagine  that  accident  hiid 
really  been  the  fatal  cause  of  his  absence. 

Elizabeth  exclaimed,  '^  Could  I  but  fly  to 
him,  soothe  his  pain>  and  watch  returning  easet 
Perhaps,  among  strangers,  he  is  delirious  or  in- 
sensible." 

'^  My  dear  girl,  that  can  rarely  be  the  case  in 
a  town  like  this — ^and  it  were  strange  if  a  man 
have  not  some  address  about  him  to  forward  the 
knowledge  of  his  residence ;  but  hark !  a  chaise 
stops" — and  in  an  instant  Vincent  was  in  the 
room. 

Astonished  at  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
welcome  he  received  from  Mrs.  Coventry  and 
Willoughby,  and  even  more  perplexed,  t^ugh 
delighted,  with  Elizabeth's  unusual  manner, 
some  moments  elapsed  before  he  could  give  ut- 
terance to  any  answer  to  the  questions  which  im- 
mediately met  his  ear.  *'  My  Elizabeth,  you 
are  ill ;  why,  my  best  love,  are  you  thus  agi-> 
tated?" 

This  brought  on  a  mutual  explanation;  for 
Vincent  having  heard,  with  all  the  mterest  of  a 
lover,  "Willoughby's  perhaps  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  his  sister's  recent  fears  for  his  safety, 
b^ged  their  patient  hearing  of  the  causes  of 
his  absence. 
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^'  When  I  so  abruptly  left  the  xsunia^  iny 

eye  had  caught  a  well-^remembered  nundber  at 

the  window  of  a  lottery-office ;  Elizabeth^  my 

loye^  you  recollect  the  choice  of  the  ticket,  aa 

w:ell.a8  the  ticket  kself,  was  to  be  your's';  and 

a  very  short  time  gave  me  the  assurance  that 

the  prize  drawn  was  ten  thousand  pounds! 

You  must  also  recollect  you  chose  two  half 

tickets-'-rand  the  other  is  still  in  the  wheeL 

But  to  proceed — an  excellent  but  unfortunste 

firiend  had  written,  to  me  from  the  country,  to 

request  I  would  purchase  for  him  half  a  ticket; 

Need  I  say  I  chose  for  him  your  divided^tK^et? 

^^  When  I  had  ascertained^that  there  could 

be  no  possible  mistake  nor  disappointment  in 

the  business,  I  wrote  to  you,  my  love,  stating,^ 

that  much  as  I  longed  to  lay  at  your  feet  the 

fruits  of  fortune's  frolic,  I  was  compelled  from 

motives  of  humanity  and  friendship  to  see  my 

friend,  and  save  him  from  misery  and  a  prison. 

His  abode  was  fifty  miles  out  of  town ;  :  and 

travelling  post,  I  arrived  there  by  the  dusk  of 

the  evening. 

"Jt  were  useless  to  pain  your  sensibHity,  my 
dear  friends,  by  dwelling  minutely  on  the  scenes 
I  witnessed.  My  friend's  .wife,  hourly  expect* 
ing  an  addition  to  a  numerous  family,   and 
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Bcaroely  able  to  support  the  idea  of  a  aep^ra- 
tkui  from  her  husband  on  the  morrow;  chil- 
dren,  that  were  not  asleep,  crying  in  ail  di- 
rections ;  packages  half  closed ;  and  servants 
apparently  unable,  from  the  surprise  of  the 
moment,  to  execute  any  given  orders.  All  this 
too  truly  shewed  that  the  anticipated  prison 
and  misery  were  about  to  be  realized.  The 
fiict  is  this — my  poor  iriend  had  been  surety 
for  an  unprincipled  being,  and  his  own  li- 
berty and  probable  ruin  were  to  be  the  sacri- 
fice; for  living,  fatally  Uving,  beyond  his  in- 
come, the  amount  of  the  debt  it  was  impracti- 
cable for  him  to  raise;  and  the  afflicted  wife 
was  hterally  weeping  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, avowing  she  should  never  support  the 
coming  hour,  as  I  opened  the  door. 
.  "  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  revolution  which 
half  an  hour  made  in  their  ideas.  With  caution 
I  unfolded  the  reason  of  my  visit :  and  when  I 
convinced  my  friend  I  was  not  dealing  in  fiction, 
he  could  only  ejaculate,  ^Mercifid  Heaven!' 
and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  remained 
in  silent  meditation.  The  tide  of  joy  too  impe- 
tuously rushed  through  the  weakened  frame  of 
his  wife — ^and  she  fainted.  By  turns,  the  chil- 
dren climg  to  us ;  nor  till  late  in  the  eveniqg 
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could  we  boast  of  any  thing  Hke  order  and 
tionality.  I  never  knew  a  happier  or  more  sin- 
cerely attached  couple  than  these  friends  had 
been ;  and  I  m^ay  venture  to  say,  that  eventful 
evening  was  not  one  of  the  least  happy  in  their 
lives. 

**  After  a  slight  repast,  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  I  determined  to  return  to  town 
immediately.  Although  at  ease  in  regard  to 
my  own  Elizabeth,  from  having  written  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  which  I  now  find  never 
reached  you,  from  some  unpardonable  neglect, 
I  ardently  longed  to  be  with  all  my  heart  held 
dear;  and  the  entreaties  of  my  companions 
vainly  opposed  my  determination. 

'^  After  procuring  fresh  horses,  and  whilst 
speaking  on  matters  of  business  with  my  friend^ 
an  unusual  bustle  was  heard  in  the  house ;  and 
he  was  requested  by  a  servant  to  go  up  stairs. 

*^  In  short,  the  chaise  that  waited  for  me  was 
employed  to  fetch  the  necessary  attendants  for 
the  lady.  Of  course,  I  then  yielded  to  my 
friend's  solicitations  to  remain  with  him  till 
morning ;  and  in  a  few  hours  I  had  the  plea- 
fifure  to  congratulate  him  on  the  birth  of  the 
only  son  he  had  ever  been  blessed  with.  I 
should  have  mentioned,  on  the  morning  I  so 
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imceremoniously  x^^^^^  ^^  y^^9  Elizabethj 
the  post  had  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
friend^  stating,  that  his  circumscribed  income 
and  increasing  expences  rendered  it  totally 
impossible  for  him  to  answer  the  demand  which 
he  hourly  expected — ^that  he  was  himself  in 
debt — ^and  that  the  arrest  for  three  thousand 
poimds  would  ultimately  prove  his  decided 
ruin. 

*^  And  now,  dearest  Elizabeth,  make  inte- 
rest with  your  mother  to  order  me  something 
to  eat,  my  mind  having  been  too  much  en- 
grossed all  the  day  to  think  of  so  vulgar  a  sen- 
sation as  hunger ;  but  you  shall  soon  see  that 
food  for  the  mind  will  not  also  supply  food  for 
the  body." 

The  next  morning,  while  Vincent  and  Eliza- 
beth were  talking  over  past  events,  and  settling 
future  plans,  Vincent  carelessly  threw  a  paper 
on  her  lap— -and  opening  it,  she  found  the  en- 
closure of  five  thousand  pounds. 

"  It  is  your  own,  my  best  love"— as  he  saw 
her  intention  to  return  the  paper. 

**  Nov  hear  me,  Frederick.  May  I  not  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  will  be 
our  mutual  wish  that  one  purse,  as  well  as  one 
Heart,  should  influence  our  actions?" 
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^'  Expend  this  sum  in  those  ornaments  which 
your  delicacy  and  consideration  have  hitherto 
induced  you  to  refuse." 

*f  When  I  am  your  wife,  I  hope  I  shall  ever 
despise  that  contemptible  affectation  of  any  pe- 
culiarity for  dress — of  a  meanness  of  apparel 
beneath  my  allotted  station.  I  accepted.  With 
grateful  feelings,  the  elegant  watch  and  beauti- 
ful set  of  pearls  you  selected  for  me ;  but  be- 
ypnd  these  useful  and  ornamental  appendages, 
neither  reason  nor  conscience  allow  me  to  wish 
for." 

"  And  thus  permit  your  sister  elect  to  rival 
you  in  all  her  borrowed  radiance  l" 
.   "  We  are  differently  situated.   I  can  have  no 
right  to  controul  her  taste,  however  I  may  fancy 
I  should  act  otherwise." 

With  an  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand, 
Vincent  replied,  "  She  will  never  rival  my  Eli- 
zabeth." And  then  adducing  every  kind  and 
considerate  argument,  he  proposed  that  Eliza- 
beth should  present  to  her  mother  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  other  thousand  to  Wil<^ 
loughby.  This  was  a  temptation  she  could  not 
resist,  as  it  would  secure  a  trifling  independence 
to  Mrs.  Coventry,  and  perhaps  relieve  Wil^ 
loughby  from  some  perplexities. 
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"  My  dearest  love,"  Vincent  interrupted  her, 
"when  she  asked  him  if  part  of  the  money  should 
not  assist  his  iriend,  **  that  business  I  have  al- 
ready settled;  nor  would  he  be  denied  giving 
me  security  for  future  payment  of  a  trifling 
present  loan.  But  let  not  money  be  the  only 
subject  of  our  conversation."  And  if  love  then 
took  the  lead,  and  drew  from  Elizabeth  the 
promise  of  becoming  his  wife  on  the  day  which 
was  to  unite  Wiljoughby  and  EUinor,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  neither  wished  to  retract 
from  the  solemn  and  sacred  engagement  of  their 
hearts. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

WiLLOUGHBY  had  forced  himself  to  write  to 
Donavan  a  brief  account  of  every  recent  occur- 
rence— dwelt  most  empassionately  on  the  loveli- 
ness of  Miss  Onslow— with  rapture  on  her  flat;* 
tering  partiality,  and  avowed,  that  however 
erroneously  he  might  hitherto  have  acted,  he 
was  resolved  that  his  future  life  should  be  de« 
voted  to  domestic  duties,  and  that  as  the  hus- 
band of  his  adored  EUinor,  he  should  look 
forward  to  halcyon  days,  and  bid  adieu  to  his 
late  never-ceasing  anxieties. 

After  deprecating  Donavan*s  censure,  or  un- 
avaihng  remarks,  and  mentioning  his  sister  and 
Mr.  Vincent  in  very  affectionate  terms,  he  thus 
proceeds, 

^'  And  now,  Donavan,  as  the  time  of  your 
return  draws  very  near,  I  have  to  request  in 
the  name  of  your  faithfully  attached  iriends, 
whether  your  mind  is  sufficiently  composed  to 
perform  at  the  altar  the  event&l  ceremony? 
Think  not  of  the  request,  if  the  exertion  would 
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be  a  painful  one— if,  under  all  existing  circmh- 
stances,  you  had  rather  decline  just  now  to 
witness  our  felicity.  Your's  is  indeed  a  hard 
and  trying  fate^  but,  my  good  fellow,  time  is  the 
surest  remedy  against  every  unpleasant  retro- 
spect,  and  particularly  of  those  afflictions  which 
we  do  not  bring  upon  ourselves.  There  are 
liours,  Donavan,  when  I  think  no  sacrifice 
would  be  too  great  to  remember  my  father 
without  one  remorseful  feeling ;  nor  dare  I  al- 
ways pronounce,  that  he  would  even  now  let 
love  plead  my  excuse  for  every  late  occurrence. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  wiser 
heads  than  mine  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
captivating  charm  of  beauty.  Vincent  has  a 
noble  mind;  he  seems  exactly  calculated  to 
make  my  sister  happy,  yet  for  the  soul  of  me  I 
cannot  comprehend  nor  imitate  their  conduct. 
In  company  or  out  of  company,  EUinor  is  the 
idol  of  my  attraction,  all  other  women  appear 
only  as  foils,  insipid  and  uninteresting.  Many 
may  be  termed  beautiftd,  but  EUinor  is  beauty 
personified ;  and  when  she  exerts  her  musical 
powers,  my  senses  are  indeed  wrapt  in  ecstasy. 
I  know  from  various  circumstances  how  ar- 
dently Vincent  and  Elizabeth  are  attached. 
See  them  in  company,  they  are  certainly  afiec* 
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tiQllately;^a^htive  ta  one  another,  but  you  maj 
seek  in  iradh  for  the  glow  of  ratpture  on  Vin- 
cent's cheek,  or  the  responsive  glance  firom 
Elizabeth's  bashful  eye.  As  soon  as  you  aniv(^> 
all.things  iirill  be  immediately  settled :  Mr.  Onr 
slow  is  :libeml  and  coxisiderate.  He  is  great}y 
Influenced  in.  all  his  decisions  by  the  counsel  of 
a  Mr.  Harcourt,  to  whom  I  believe  I  am  also 
indebted  for  some  I^te  conciliatory  measures." 

He  then  speaks  of  Mr.  Vincent's  destinatioii 
of  the  lottery  ticket  with  every  gratefiil  feelings 
but  more  than,  hints,  that  he  himself  must,  be 
compelled  tOf' make  an  unm^diate  use  of  tlie 
money,  in  otder  to  d]3charge  a  few  unpleitsant 
debts,  and  again  promises  for  the  rectitude  and 
regularity  of  his  future  conduct. 

When  Donavaii  ifeceived  the  above  letter^ 
he  was  just  sealing  one  to  announce  that  every 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  infant  and  his 
nurse's  departure  from  the  north,  apprizing 
Mrs.  Coventry  of  the  probable  time  they  would 
arrive. in  London;  and  stating,  as  he  himself 
.could  travel  with  greater  e:^pedition,  he  should 
remain  behind  a  short  time  after  they  had  set 
out.  With  great  delicacy  and  consideration, 
he  liberally  settled  pecuniary  matters  with  Mis. 
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Covenlary,  and  planned  the  future  residence  of 
all  parties,  provided  it  met  with  her  approba- 
tion. 

He  mentioned  some  affecting  circumstances 
relative  to  Matilda^,  and  avowed,  that  to  comr 
mime,  with  his  own  mind  in  the  quiet  apd  retire- 
ment of  home,  was  a  blessing  he  now  looked 
£>rward  to,  with  no  little  degree  of  impatience. 

After  reading  Willoughby's  letter,  the  word 
"  infatuation"  escaped  his  lips.  *'  Elopement, 
heat  father's  forgiveness^ — mutual  attachment — 
cafkfivating  charm  of  beauty"-'-^  stood  in  array 
fadbre  him.  Then  the  words,  ^^  What  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,"  caused  him  to  exclaim, 
'  "  Too  true  indeed !  poor  WiHoughby,"  and  im- 
mediately taking  up  his  pen>  he  \nrote  as  fol- 
lows. 

''  As  I  have  this  instimt  written  a  long  letter 
to  Mrs.  Coventry,  you  will,  thereby  know^of  all 
my  proceedihgs,  but  I  cannot  let  the  post  de- 
part, ¥dthout  expressing  my  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment at  the  news  which  yOur  letter  contains. 
Where  conunent  and  observation  are  useless, 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  better  suppressed. 
Willoughby,  you  were  my  earliest,  dearest 
fiiend,  nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  love  you,  evett 
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in  the  midst  of  presumptuous  reproof  for  past 
errors^  and  friendly  counsel  for  future  stability* 
Nor  can  I  at  a  time  like  this  say  aught  to  dis« 
perse  the  golden  visions  you  have  yourself 
created.  Mistake  me  not^  I  would  not  even 
cloud  so  fair  a  prospect  by  one  anticipation  of 
evil,  but  rather  endeavour  to  impress  on  your 
mind,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  rests  with  your- 
self to  realize  scenes  of  permanent  and  domes- 
tic happiness ;  and  I  can  only  hope  and  trust 
that  this  all-conquering  Ellinor  will  ever  retain 
a  due  influence  over  your  heart  and  affections. 
Much  could  I  say  on  the  danger  of  exalting  the 
companion  of  our  future  life  to  that  pinnacle  of 
perfection,  rarely  gained  by  weak  and  erring 
mortals ;  and  in  the  days  of  courtship  worship- 
ping  as  an  idol,  a  creature  that  in  the  days  of 
marriage  sometimes  sinks  in  the  imagination  of 
the  enthusiast,  below  the  rightful  standard  of 
Woman.  Much  could  I  expatiate,  and  you  now 
too  well  know  I  speak  from  experience,  on  the 
halcyon  days,  that  spring  from  an  exchange  of 
the  heart's  best  affections,  where,  perhaps,  if  a 
little  tinctured,  not  warped  by  romance,  the 
fair  perspective,  deludes  us  into  the  behef  of 
long  and  lasting  fehcity.  But,  dear  Willoughby, 
it  is  not  my  present  aim  to  give  you  one  gloomy 
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anticipation  of  the  future.  You  now  think  love 
and  rationality  are  incompatible — that  Ellinor's 
beauty  and  accomplishments  will  ever  shine 
with  undiminished  lustre;  again^  I  repeat;  it 
rests  with  yourself^  that  they  will  do  so.  That 
is^  if  the  good  qualities  of  her  mind  have  riveted 
your  esteem — ^if  you  do  not  prize  too  extrava« 
gandy  youth*s  transient  graces.  The  portrait 
now  before  me  of  my  ever-tenderly  remem- 
bered Matilda^  is  a  convincing  proofs  that  her 
soul-inspired  countenance  was  the  magic  that 
fint  riveted  my  senses.  And  when  in  those 
blessed  days  that  I  could  gaze  on  it  without 
restraint — when  a  father  sanctioned  our  attach- 
ment— ^when  the  bloom  that  mantled  on  her 
cheeky  and  the  lustre  that  sparkled  in  her  eye, 
gave  every  reasonable  hope  of  their  continu- 
ance ;  I  felt  that  neither  time,  nor  all  its  dreaded 
appendages,  could  lessen  my  fond  attachment* 
nor  weaken  my  well  tried,  and  just  esteem. 

'^  Judge  then  of  what  I  endured  when  I  ima- 
gined that  such  an  angel  had  been  dazzled  by 
the  glare  of  wealth,  and  had  proved  false,  for 
the  empty  sound  of  titles,  and  the  state  of 
worldly  grandeur.  Judge  also  of  the  different 
feelings  of  my  mind  to  know,  that  she  was  con- 
sistent and  excellent  to  the  last— that  I  may 
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now  mourn  the  victim,  not  lament  the  culpxit. 
But  whither  am  I  wandering?  Willoughby, 
forgive  me ;  I  meant  only  to  bid  you  reflect, 
seriously  reflect,  that  the  words '  jfor  better  and 
for  worse,'  may  extend  to  eternity,  and  that  rdi- 
gion  should  be  the  foundation  of  oilr  present 
and  future  hopes  of  happiness.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  I  shall  never  marry,  whilst  too 
faithful  memory  retraces  past  events,  neither 
inclination  nor  honour  can  lead  me  to  endea* 
vour  to  engage  the  afiections  of  any  young 
woman.  I  believe  I  once  said,. your  sister  was 
the  nearest  counterpart  of  her  I  have  lost,  than 
any  being  I  ever  met  with,  and  with  all  a  bro- 
ther's love,  I  shall  now  rejoice  to  see  her  the 
wife  of  a  man  so  estimable  as  Vincent.  I  had 
often  marked  his  silent  but  unobtrusive  adnd^ 
ration,  when  *  poverty  but  not  his  will,'  induced 
him  to  shun  increasing  danger,  when  the  gay 
and  gallant  Trelawny  appeared  to  be  the  happy 
and  favoured  rival ;  and  also  in  the  season  of 
adversity  and  affliction,  when  your  sister  looked 
the  consoling  angel,  and  acted  with  more  than 
female  heroism.  The  large  and  unexpected 
acquisition  of  fortune  which  Vincent  has  met 
with,  will  prove  a  general  good;  and  I  may 
venture  to  prophecy,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
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few  instances^  where  proeperity  cannot  warp 
the  mind,  harden  the  heart,  or  mfluence  the 
actions. 

^*  In  answer  to  the  united  request  of  my  dear 
and  estimable  friends,  I  should  feel  degraded 
in  my  own  opinicm,  if  I  could  hesitate  to  comply 
ynHik  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  write  again  before  I 
set  out  for  London,  and  to  see  Matilda's  child 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  your  exceUent 
mother,  will  relieve  my  mind  from  muicth  anxiety. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  that  I  ever 
am, 

«  Your's  faithfuUy, 

"  A:  DONAVAN." 

The  more  Donavan  reflected  on  the  conduct 
of  Miss  Onslow,  the  more  he  doubted  whether 
she  was  the  woman  to  suit  the  unsteady  dispo- 
sition of  his  friend.  He  himself  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  so  sudden  a  transfer  of  the 
heart's  affections,  and  considered  her  intended 
elopement,  under  all  existing  circumstances,  as 
an  outrage  of  delicacy  and  decorum,  as  too  sure 
an  evidence  of  a  fickle  disposition  and  imre- 
flecting  mind.  He  might  be  too  fastidious,  but 
he  stiU  termed  Willoughby's  attachment,  infa** 
tuation,  and  with  regret  observed,  that  mind 
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seemed  to  weigh  very  little  in  that  scale  of  per- 
fection^  wherein  he  had  balanced  the  transcen- 
dent quaUties  of  the  beautiful^  but  romantic 
Ellinor.  He  called  to  mind  the  violence  of 
Willoughby's  grief  and  remorse  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  even  many  vows  of  sacred 
import;  which  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge had  never  been  fulfilled. 

Alas !  Donavan  was  convinced  that  his  friend 
deceived  himself;  the  radical  cure  had  not  been 
effected,  because  the  remedy  had  not  been 
sought,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found;  but 
that  the  renunciation  of  errors  and  evil  habits, 
reUed  solely  upon  human  strength,  and  remorse- 
ful vows  of  amendment. 

Donavan  was  no  cynical  reformer  of  the  vices 
of  others,  but  he  could  not  see  the  man,  the 
companion  of  his  boyish  days^  the  son  of  the 
dearest  friends  he  had  ever  known,  becoming 
the  martyr  of  self-deception,  without  endea- 
vouring to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  his 
mind,  and  teach  it  to  rise  superior  to  this  sublu- 
nary state. 

But  Donavan  also  knew  that  much  well-mean- 
ing counsel  failed  in  its  salutary  effects,  by  not 
paying  a  due  regard  to  times  and  seasons ;  and, 
that  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  love,  and 
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Joy^iuid  prosperity  seemed  all  beaming  in  end- 
less perspective.  To  speak  to  him  of  the  insuf- 
fldency  of  human  wisdom,  or  to  point  out  the 
numerous  and  fundamental  errors  of  modeni 
philosophy^  were  indeed  to  talk  an  unheeded 
language,  and  would  certainly  be  disregarded 
till  a  more  cimvenient  season. 

But  still  Donavan  hoped  better  things  of 
Willoughby,  and  he  determined  in  the  spirit  of 
disinterested  friendship,  when  proper  oppor- 
tunities should  offer,  to  rouse  his  slumbering 
faculties — to  point  out  the  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  mind's  instability,  and  to  fix  his  yet  waver- 
ing sentiments  on  the  sacred  truths  of  reUgion. 
Much  Donavan  knew  dei)ended  on  the  wife  he 
had  chosen,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  she 
would  be  as  estimable  as  she  was  lovely,  on  a 
nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
augured  incalculable  advantages  to  Miss  On- 
slow, from  the  society  and  example  of  Mrs.' 
and  Miss  Coventry ;  and  if  some  natiu'al  regrets 
arose  in  his  mind  from  the  fatal  conviction, 
that  in  Matilda's  grave  was  buried  all  his  own 
hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  few  would  arraign 
his  want  of  fortitude,  or  not  sympathize  with 
his  heart-felt  disappointment* 

VOL.  I.  N 
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FROM  MISS  ONSLOW  TO  MISS  HARRINGTON. 

'^  I  know  not^  my  dearest  Louisai  whether 
you  are  in  joke  or  earnest,  when  you  Gond(^ 
with  me  on  the  different  plan  of  our  marriage ; 
you  talk  of  the  ecl&t  of  an  elopement^  and  the 
heaven-born  delight  of  a  reconciliation — of  fae« 
ing  noticed  in  the  public  papers,  and  abore  all, 
the  ecstatic  reflection  of  giving  to  the  man  of 
my  choice,  the  dear  conviction,  that  no  difficul- 
ties should  w€iaken  my  attachment  or  confidence 
in  his  honour.  Pause  a  moment,  and  you  wiH 
be  convinced,  that  neither  cold  hearted  pnn 
dence,  nor  selfish  pecuniary  motives  actuated 
my  conduct  in  hot  keeping  the  eventful  appoint* 
ment :  you  forget,  I  told  you,  it  was  the  tender 
conscience  of  Mrs.  Randall  that  disarranged  all 
our  projects,  but  I  have  forgiven  her,  for  I  am 
persuaded  it  was  not  to  be  my  &,te  to  act  in  this 
one  instance  scdely  firom  the  mind's  indep^i*^ 
dence.  Willoughby,  my  adoring  Willoughbyi 
is  every  thing  the  fondest  heart  can  wish,  I  am^ 
aiure  I  have  not  said  too  much  of  him,  he  is  tbe 
most  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty  that  your 
imagination  can  form;  and  his  voice,  even  io, 
common  conversation,  is  harmOny  itself;  think 
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flien  when  he  talks  to  your  happy  friend  «f 
love,  of  joy>  and  peace,  when  he  calls  me  the 
star  of  his  fiiture  happiness,  and  his  radiant  eye 
is  fixed  in  tender  rapture  on  my  face,  whether 
I  ikm  not  the  most  blest  of  Jxuman  beings.  The 
day  will  soon  be  fixed  which  will  bind  the  ni^ 
tial  tie  in  the  rosy  fetters  of  love,  and  on  thttt 
blessed  day  Miss  Coventry  will  ako  beccmie  a 
happy  wife.  I  told  you  of  her  attachment  to  a 
lAr«  Vmcent,  and  of  the  arrival  of  dear  Wil- 
hmghby *s  friend  from  the  north,  who  is  to  read 
die  marriage  ceremony.  This  Mr.  Donavanil 
interesting  and  del^tful  beymid  my  power  to 
describe^  and  when  I  heard  his  sad  storyi  I 
could  not  help  exckiming  to  Randall, ''  What  a 
beautiful  novel  it  would  make!*  I  have  not 
time  to  write  it  all  down:  I  am  too  much  en^ 
gaged  in  the  bustle  and  preparation  txf  an 
degant  wardrobe  y  and  to  have  every  tinng  ia 
the  first  fashion,' in  order  to  do  credit  to  my  tew 
character,  to  give  much  attentbn  to  other  sub^ 
jects*  That  dear  old  soul,  Mr.  Haroourt,  has 
yet  my  father  into  such  good  hmnour^  that  he 
is  more  liberal  than  even  you  can  imagine,  and 
Willoughby  is  a  grand  favourite  with  both*  i 
told  you  I  much  dreaded  my  introductibn  tor 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Coventry^  though  longed. toiie 
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i»essed  to  a  maternal  and  sisterly  bosom,  for  § 
had  heard  through  a  servant,  who  affirmed  k 
to  Mrs*  Randall,  that  they  were  very  precise, 
and  even  methodisticaL  Now  as  I  hate  precis 
sion,  and  believe,  that  to  be  methodistical,  is  to. 
be  reUgiously  ¥dcked,  I  absolutely  trembled, 
when  dear  Willoughby  led  me  up  to  them.^ 
Elizabeth's  resemblance  to  him,  and  the  affec^ 
tionate  reception  I  met  with,  cheered  my  droop- 
ing heart,  and  I  love  them  both  dearly.  I 
cannot  yet  find  out  whether  EUzabeth  ever 
reads  novels,  dances,  or  goes  to  plays,  but  she 
is  so  cheerful  and  rational,  that  I  sometimes 
say  to  myself,  I  shall  never  be  like  her. 

"  But  how  I  am  running  on ;  I  declare  I  for- 
get the  chief  subject  of  my  writing,  which  is, 
to  claim  your  promise  of  being  my  .attendant 
on  the  day  of  marriage.  Come  to  us,  there- 
fore, my  beloved  friend,  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  I  may  pour  into  your  gentle  bosom  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  mine,  and  introduce  you  to> 
that  interesting  being,  who  will  soon  become, 
my  protector  and  my  husband.  I  say  come  4||| 
soon  as  possible,  because  after  the  ceremony 
we  are  going  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Continent, 
and  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for  newly  married 
people  to  travel  alone.    My  father  and  Mrs^ 


Randall  will  take  you  back  into  Somersetshire^ 
onless  you  can  contrive  to  spend  some  time  with 
your  aunt  in  London,  and  then  we  shall  meet 
again  after  our  delightfid  expected  tour.  My 
dear  sister  elect  will  not  go  so  &r  from  her 
toother:  can  she  love  as  I  do?  or  would  she 
not  leave  all  people  and  thii^,  when  she  is  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  adores  ?  But  I  cannot 
^hink  or  plan  for  others. 

**  It  is  however  settled,  that  after  three 
months,  we  are  all  to  remove  from  London: 
Mr.  Vincent  is  now  gone  with  the  interesting 
Donavan  to  his  living,  in  order  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  cottage  for  dear  Mrs.  Coventry's  fii* 
ture  residence,  and  perhaps  to  purchase  an 
estate  within  a  few  miles  for  himself.  They  all 
prefer  a  country  life,  and  Willoughby  says  it 
would  be  charming  if  we  could  also  meet  with 
an  eligible  residence  in  the  same  county.  Pro- 
vided he  is  with  me,  all  places  will  be  alike  to 
ine,  yet  I  do  think  it  is  wise  to  remain  these 
winter  months  in  tOYm^  if  only  to  sport  my  beau- 
^ftd  dresses  and  splendid  jewels.  I  hope  Wil- 
loughby will  go  with  me  every  where,  or  I  shall 
shut  myself  up  in  despair. 

"  How  very  odd;  I  was  interfiipted  by  a 
note  from  Elizabeth  to  reftuse  our  invitation  to 
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meet  a  party  of  my  fiither'9  friends  on  Sunday^ 
fome  gendemen  &qm  the  countcy.  After  aU^ 
tf  abe  is  a  methodi^l^.  and  will  not  dine  out 
iMM^ause  it  is  Sundayi^  1  wi^  sure  WiDoughby 
}m  BO  such  prejudices,  iw  W  has  never  yet 
«i;rati<med  one  word  about  reli^n^ .  As  I  have 
heard  my  father  aay^  {  do  not  think  those  that 
aare  always  besieging  Heaven  with  prayers  can 
alter  their  destiny,  or  ad;  more  honourably  than 
(bey  wbo'  sayj.  ^  Whatever  is,  is  rights*  and 
piactise  the  b^t.  they  know. 
^^  "I  beHeve  I  am  yc^  ignorant  on  the  snbjeet 
pf  reUgion*  but^  ih^Vk  my  comfort  isi^  that  never 
haying,  bom  tai^b^i.  or.  fm^dx  hy  reading 
liermona..9tiid  the  Sqiptura^.  I  cawoipt  be  aii« 
jnireraJbfe  for  wA  being  implicitly  gmdi^  by  the^r 
instrueticms  and  ^^ctdne^/  Well,.  I  am  vqry 
youngt  these  is  quite  time  enough  for  serious 
thoaghtiu  Will  it  not  b&  exceUenti  that  I  shall 
chaperone  you  to  the  play  and  the  opera  ?  Youi 
that  av^  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and  do  just  let 
me  hint  whilst  I  think  of  it»  that  nothing  is  so 
vulgar  as  to  appear  much  pleased  and  surprised 
M  any  phtoe  q(  pujbjlte  amusement,  and,  that  it 
is  far  genteeler  to  talk  and  smile  with  your  com-* 
pany  in  thorbox,  than  to  fix  your  eyes  steadily 
cm  the  stages  wd  C17  QX  l^ugh  98  your  feelioga 
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may  excite.  This,  and  a  great  deal  more  I 
heard  from  a  chaUce  fashionable  acquaintance 
when  I  first  came  to  town ;  moreover  she  added, 
that  to  colour  up  when  complimented  on  our 
talents  or  beauty,  was  the  greatest  proof  of 
never  having  been  accustomed  to  fashionable 
SikJety;  and  till  I  became  acquainted  with 
Willoughby,  I  used  to  endeavour  to  conquer 
every  blushing  evidence  of  what  the  French 
call  mauvaise  honte.  Now,  now  that  my  adored 
\¥illoughby  affirms,  that  every  rising  blush  is 
^  love*8  proper  hue,'  and  that  my  countenance 
when  80  illumined,  is  almost  celestial ;  you  will 
beHeve  I  do  not  try  to  suppress  the  emotions 
that  paint  my  cheek  so  becomingly,  but  — — > 
Heavens,  how  I  am  running  on  I  Pray  guard 
your  heart  against  the  delightful  friend  of  my 
beloved,  I  mean  against  the  interesting  sweet- 
ness of  his  manner.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  marry.  I  never  was  partial  to  clerical  men, 
but  Willoughby^s  friend  is  indeed  an  exception 
to  such  a  prejudice.  You  may  now  think  of 
poor  Edward  Onslow,  you  could  once  have 
thought  of  him ;  I  know  not  why  I  call  him 
poor  Edward — ^he  does  not  seem  to  have  grieved 
much  for  the  loss  of  his'  belle  cousin.    I  shall 
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impatiently  expect  to  hear  from  you,  and  be<» 
lieve  the  everlasting  friendship  of  your 

"  Ellinor." 

Donavan  and  Vincent  were  not  yet  returned 
l^om  the  rectory,  but  Elizabeth  had  received 
very  satis&ctory  accounts  of  the  estate  in  ques- 
tion, and  Donavan  had  engaged  a  beautifiil 
little  cottage  contiguous  to  the  rectory,  for  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Coventry  and  the  child,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Vincent  and  his  bride  should  go 
there  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  in  order 
that  they  might  together  view  the  estate ;  and 
remain  to  receive  Mrs.  Coventry  and  her  charge. 
Donavan  and  Vincent  were  mutually  pleased 
with  one  another's  society,  and  a  gleam  t)f  com- 
fort beamed  on  Donavan's  mind  to  anticipate 
the  blessing  of  a  future  association  with  friends, 
whose  general  pursuits  and  ideas  were  conge- 
nial with  his  own ;  and  he  determined  to  derive 
one  source  of  comfort  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  fehcity.  He  had  akeady  found  *  joy 
in  grief;  when  he  placed  Matilda's  child  in 
Mrs.  Coventry's  arms,  nor  did  the  silent  but 
expressive  caresses  of  the  amiable  Elizabeth^ 
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when  nursing  the  Utde  stranger,  fiiil  to  awaken 
die  purest  senthnents  of  affection  and  gradtude 
m  his  bosom. 

Vincent  had  written  as  often,  perhaps  oftener 
than  the  generality  of  lovers  would  do,  during 
this  temporary  separation  from  Elizabeth ;  and 
in  one  of  his  letters,  after  describing  the  house 
and  grounds,  and  planning  the  several  improve*-, 
ments  both  for  utility  and  comfort,  he  thu» 
proceeds: 

^'  No  lover  of  romance  can  feel  more  hapsn 
ieat  than  I  do,  to  realize  these,  at  present,  air* 
built  fabrics  of  my  unagination ;  for  I  have  in- 
deed indulged  the  visionary  bliss  of  seeing  the 
cherished  wife  of  my  affections  the  ornament 
and  blessing  of  her  house,  her  neighbours,  and 
her  friends.  Heaven  has  blest  us  with  wealthy 
but  Elizabeth,  what  an  heartless  prospect  should 
I  have  in  view,  if  the  companion  of  my  future 
days  wished  to  lavish  it  on  the  brilliant,  but 
perishable  baubles  of  useless  vanity? 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn  with  aspe^ 
rity  the  taste  and  choice  of  otiiers,  it  is  suffi- 
dent  that  I  am  grateful  for  the  enjoyment  pC 
iumple  and  rational  pleasures,  which,  while  they 
ffiitisfy  and  elevate  the  n^ndi  leave  no  stin^ 
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bdbmd.  It  is  more  than  sufficient^  there  fs  rap-^ 
ture  in  the  thought,  that  the  woman  on  whom 
my  soul  rests  for  every  happiness,  can  look 
with  indi^fence  on  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  cheerfully  join  in  aD  the  rational 
purtsuits  which  diversify  the  hours  of  retire^ 
ment,  and  give  zest  to  the  charm  of  elegant  and 
^>cca»onal  society* 

"  This,  my  Elizabeth,  is  n»  vain  theory  of  a 
lover's  mind;  long  had  I  marked  the  general 
tenour  of  your  character,  the  reasonable  and 
pious  sentiments  which  guided  your  practice* 
JBut,  dear  Elizabeth,  these  thoughts  ate  quickly 
driven  away  by  a  re-perusal  of  your  own  inva^ 
hiable  and  generous  sentiments.  To  trust  t<K 
an  mierring  power  for  a  continuance  «f  Ue«H 
ings,  is  a  better  conviction  of  its  superintendance 
i^the  affairs  of  this  world,  than  to  admit  the  sup- 
position, that  they  may  be  withdrawn,  through 
flie  medium  of  a  Uind  or  misguided  chance. 

**  What  can  balance  the  weight  and  impost>^ 
ance  of  such  a  conviction  1  What  can  induce 
short  sighted  mortals  as  we  are,  to  reject  un 
idea  so  essential  to  wcMrldly  peace,  and  present 
eontentment! 

*'  Could  we  mark  the  sneer  of  modem  rk^-^ 
cule  on  (he  perusal  of  such  a  letter  as  th|%  ta 
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an  «ffiiiiioed  bride — to  a  being  glowing  in  all  th^ 
loTelinesd  <^  youth  and  beauty,  we  should 
doubdess  hear  an  efiiision  of  senseless  sophis- 
try,  and  probably  an  accusation  of  cold  hearted 
indifference  as  applicable  to  the  eccentric  wri^ 
ter«  And  what  then,  my  EHzabeth?  Such 
flimsy  levity  could  not  touch  hearts  so  attached 
and  so  confiding  as  our's.  We  might  scruple  to 
condemn  an  erring  fellow  mortal,  but  we  should 
sorely  pity  the  mind  that  could  not  comprehend 
the  sublimity  of  that  love,  which  hiunbly  trusts 
it  will  be  extended  beyond  this  present  state  of 
existence. 

"  I  am  counting,  with  almost  blameable  impa* 
tience,  the  hours  that  must  intervene  before  I 
am  again  blest  in  your  society.  Shall  I  make 
interest  with  Mrs.v  Coventry  to  persuade  you  to 
shorten  the  period  ?  What  would  I  say?  Eli- 
zabeth, my  dear  and  candid  Elizabeth,  is  above 
the  little  art  of  giving  pain,  to  make  a  vain  dis» 
play  of  power ;  and  may  experience  teach  us, 
that  days  of  courtship  are  only  the  prelude  to 
years  of  happiness  in  the  marriage  state. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  that  your  brother 
and  Miss  Onslow  are  not  forgotten ;  but  that 
they  claim  every  affectionate  wish  for  their 
future  happiness.    I  have  had  much  conversa^ 
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tion  with  Mr*  Donavan  about  your  brother; 
time  will  not  permit  a  repetiticm  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  inestimable  friend!  Adieu!  al- 
most  my  own  Elizabeth!  I  will  not  afiront 
your  understanding  by  signing  myself  your 
adoring  lover;  but  neither  reason  nor  delicacy 
can  object  to  my  ^ivowingi  jthat  I  am 

**  Your  tenderly  attached 

"  Lover  and  friend, 

*'  Frsdericic  Vincent.** 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

At  length  the  event&l  day  was  fixed  for  the 
marriage  of  both  parties.  None  but  a  mother's 
h^urt  can  feel  the  pleasing  yet  painful  emotioiis 
on  such  an  important  occasion.  To  part  with  a 
being,  cherished  and  beloved  in  infancy  and 
childhood^  esteemed  and  confided  in  at  a  ma* 
tuier  age — ^the  companion  in  health,  the  nurse 
m  sickness,  the  friend  and  associate  in  all  the 
daily  occurrences  of  life — ^must  prove  a  severe 
trial  to  maternal  sensibility,  however  the  feel- 
ings of  selfishness  are  suppressed  by  the  vi« 
gorous  efforts  of  a  superior  mind. 

Mrs.  Matthews  had  ever  held  in  view  the 
approaching  marriage  of  her  young  favourite, 
and  she  always  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
improvements  of  her  children  whilst  they  were 
Elizabeth's  pupils.  Morning  calls  had  fte^ 
quently  passed  between  the  ladies;  and  Mrs. 
Coventry  could  justly  estimate  the  good  quali^' 
ties  which  Mrs.  Matthews  possessed,  and  felt 
gratified  by  her  high  opinion  of  Elizabeth's 
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merits*  One  morning  the  three  little  girls 
called^  and  some  parcels  being  taken  out  of  the 
carriage,  they  each  entered  the  room,  making 
their  little  offering  to  their  dear  lovely  go- 
verness— ^the  eldest,  checking  herself,  said^ 
^  F(Nr^v0  us  fiwr  calling  you  governess  n6w~ 
hideed,  ]Aamma  told  us  to  say  Mi$s  Coventry ; 
^ut  I  hope  you  love  us  as  well  as  ever."  And 
then,  if  not  in  a  polished  m^ner,  with  glowing 
^eeks  and^  infantine  impatience,  they  threw 
into  her  lap'  sonie  very  costly  ornaments,  and  a 
beautiftil  Brussels  lace  veiL  A  note  of  apology 
tot  the  liberty,  and  warm-hearted  cpngratula^! 
4ons  ipom  Mrs.  Matthews,  almost  overpowered 
Elizabeth's  feelings*  The  children  spent  a 
happy  hour  with  her;  wd,  of  course,  took  home 
with  them  all  the  acknowledgments  that  such  a 
mind  as  EU^abeth's  could  dictate. 

The  hasty  entrsmce  of  Mr.  Harcourt  arrested 
the  attention  of  all.  ^'  Young  ladies,"  he  imme* 
diately  said,  **  are  surely  most  unpersuadable 
beings  to  deal  with." 

.  '^  I  thank  you,  my  good  Sir,  for  so  general 
and  decirive  a  compliment,"  Elizabeth  returned/ 

**  I  verily  believe  you  are  an  exception,  M48S^ 
Coventry ;  but  a  truce  with  all  unpleasant  suh*; 
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jects*  -Svery  thing  is  now  finaUy  signed  and 
sealed  between  the  parties  I  have  just  left,  and 
I  am  now  at  your  service.  This  is  the  hour 
whkh  was  yesterday  appointed.  Nay,  my  dear» 
if  you  repent,  now  is  yoiur  time  to  say  so^— that 
fluctuating  colour  tells  me  you  are  either  very 
glad  or  very  s6rry." 

«  Dear  Mr.  Harcourt/^  Elizabeth  replied, 
"  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  your  observations 
m  silence" — and  giving  her  hand  to  Vincent, 
they  advanced  to  the  table  to  look  over  the  ne- 
cessary papers  on  such  an  occasion.  All  was 
soon  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  ; 
and  the  only  shadow  of  contention  had  been 
some  remonstrances  against  the  Uberality  of 
Vincent's  settlements. 

Mr.  Harcourt*s  discomposure  had  arisen  from 
EUinor's  positive  adherence  to  have  every  shil- 
ling of  her  own  independent  fortune  given  with- 
out  restriction  to  Willoughby — "  Surely,  if  I 
can  entrust  myself,  I  may  entrust  that  vile  dross 
of  money  to  him — surely  we  shall  hereafter  hare 
but  one  interest ;  and  I  should  despise  the  mam 
who  would  endeavour  to  separate  love  and  in- 
terest. My  father  must  do  as  he  pleases ;  but 
I  candidly  own^  had  I  the  power^  my  heart 
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and  hand,  and  whole  fortune,  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  man  to  whom  my  wannest  af- 
fections are  given." 

Much  altercation  might  have  ensued,  had 
not  Mr.  Harcourt  conciliated  measures;  and 
to  do  Willoughby  justice,  he  never  sought  to 
influence  Ellinor  in  any  of  her  decisions. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I 

The  expected  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  gef 
nial  and  a  brilliant  sun^  and  the  ceremony  was 
impressively  performed  by  Donavan.  Two  morei 
lovely  brides  had  seldom  knelt  at  the  sacred  aI-> 
tar ;  yet  was  there  a  striking  contrast  both  in 
their  dress  and  demeanour.  Ellinor  approached 
almost  in  childish  gaiety;  nor  till  the  deep-toned 
and  melodious  voice  of  Donavan  had  nearly 
finished  the  awful  ceremony,  did  she  seem  tg 
feel  that  any  serious  ideas  could  be  attached  to 
the  vows  her  lips  were  uttering. 

Mr.  Onslow  had  declined  meeting  the  party 
at  church.  Ellinor's  friendi  Miss  Harrington, 
was  one  of  the  bride's  maids,  whose  manners 
and  conduct  did  not  impress  the  whole  circle 
with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  her  intrinsic 
merits.  Elizabeth  trembled  as  she  walked  up 
to  the  altar ;  but  the  moment  the  ceremony  be- 
gan, she  appeared  nerved  with  new  strength, 
and  looked  the  purest  emblem  of  beauty,  youth, 
and  innocence. 

But  passing  over  the  chastened  rapture  of 
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the  lovers,  the  usual  forms,  when  Donavati 
closed  the  sacred  book;  and  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions of  the  brides,  when  the  carriages  were 
announced  for  their  depiu^ttir^  from  home ; 
Miss  Onslow's  animated  adieu  to  her  father,  to 
her  friend  and  companion;  Elizabeth's  hearth 
rending  emotions  when  Mrs.  Coventry  repeated 
her  silent  embrace ;  we  take  leave  of  the  bridal 
party,  and  insert  two  letters,  which  were  re» 
ceived  in  due  time  after  the  commencement  of 
flieirte«pectivejoumies. 
.  The  one  addressed  to  Miss  Harrington,  bom 
lYilloughby's  bride,  ran  thud — 
•  ■  'I 

♦*  My  much-loved  firiend, 
''  Having  just  written  a  few  lines  to  my  fa-^ 
ther,  I  cannot  let  another  post  depart  without 
keeping  the  promise  you  iso  earnestly  exacted^ 
to  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  your  absent 
friend.  Expect  not,  however,  I  can  fully  nar* 
rate  the  incidental  occurrences  of  our  journey, 
or  express  my  surprize  or  admiration  of  a  new 
country,  people,  or  manners — I  will  only  say, 
we  had  a  most  favourable  passage  to  Calais, 
and  that,  in  good  earnest,  I  was  neither  sick 
nor  sorry ;  that  I  am  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
being  in  Paris ;  and  that  weather  and  all  things 
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ebmbined  to  cheer  and  gild  our  prospects. 
Bkst  as  I  am  in  being  the  wife  of  the  most  per<r 
ffitt  of  human  beings,  my  own  happiness  is  thd 
nilgect  that  can  alone  engross  my  pen ;  and  yet 
LadLmyself  a  thousand  times  in  the  day  if  I  am 
really  the  wife  of  Willoughby  Coventry,  and 
whether  such  unequalled  felicity  will  continue. 
He  anticipates  my  every  wish ;  and  I  have  ob- 
served how  much  his  beautiful  eyes  sparkle 
with  ddighty  whfen  \  la  belle  Angloise'  excites 
any  casual  admiraticm.  Paris,  I  doubt  hot,  will 
be  dbarming ;  and  yet  how  much  more  I  lE^all 
exclusively  enjoy  my  darling  husband's  society 
m  the  shades  of  retirement,  in  rural  quiet,  un«. 
disturbed  by  vulgar  observation.  Entre  nous, 
though  I  love  Elizabeth  excessively,  I  was  not 
sorry  that  we  made  a  separate  route.  Wil* 
loughby  now  attends  oidy  to  me ;  and  he  is  so 
fond  of  his  sister,  that  of  course  she  would  have 
bieen  consulted  on  all  occasions.  You  cannot 
think  how  lovely  and  convenient  my  travelling 
dresses  are ;  and  Willoughby  says  my  Enghsh 
&shions  will  be  the  admiration  of  Paris.  I  do 
not  repent  now  that  we  did  not  elope,  for  a  mil* 
Bon  of  reasons — ^Willoughby  knows  it  was  not 
my  fault  that  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  of 
course  h^  is  convinced  I  would  have  given  up 
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every  thing  for  him.  Poor  Randall !  I  believe 
I  at  first  led  her  a  sad  life ;  I  am  glad  she  is 
going  to  live  with  her  brother ;  and  I  hope  by 
this  time  my  £sither  is  quietly  seated  at  home  in 
his  own  easy  chair>  Mr.  Harcourt  his  opponent 
at  chessi  and  his  heart  at  ease  on  account  of 
the  law-suit.  By  the  bye,  how  kind  it  was  of 
that  dear  old  man  to  consent  to  be  my  father's 
vbitor  for  some  time — I  shall  always  love  him 
for  his  kindness  to  Willoughby.  The  worst  of 
lum  is,  he  proses  too  often  about  making  a  good 
wife,  of  being  aware  of  a  first  quarrel,  and  not 
expecting  perfection  in  any  human  being;  but 
as  old  people  are  no  judges  ffi  these  matters,  I 
always  listened  in  silence,  ndir  ever  remembered 
for  more  than  five  minutes  the  collected  wisdom 
of  age  and  apathy.  Indulged  and  idolized  as  I 
am,  there  is  no  chance  of  my  not  making  a  good 
wife,  as  well  as  being  a  happy  one;  harsh  treat* 
ment  indeed  might  make  me  savage ;  but  I  think 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  at- 
tachment of  my  adored  and  adoring  husband. 
]fl  he  not,  Louisa,  the  handsomest  man  you  ever 
aiiw  ?  You  know,  when  we  arrive  firom  the  Con« 
tinenty  I  am  to  chaperone  you  to  public  places, 
•  ]H>cl  ^cn  you  will  find  I  do  not  exaggerate  his 
■j^jprfisctioiu.    When  I  look  at  the  ring  on  my 
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finger;  and  think  I  am  married,  it  is  so  droll,  I 
quite  laugh  at  the  idea.  Pray  take  care  of  poor 
little  Bijoux  till  I  return;  Willoughby  says  he 
shall  not  allow  me  to  kiss  the  animal  as  I  usied 
to  do.  We  shall  see*  I  believe  it  is  best  to  have 
some  will  of  one's  own ;  for  if  we  give  up  trifles^ 
we' may  in  time  become  mere  passive  machines ; 
and  though  Willoughby  laughs  at  me  for  some 
opinions,  I  still  entertain  a  very  great  idea  of 
the  mind's  independence.  He  seems  now  to 
live  upon  my  smiles ;  nor  could  I  withdraw  them 
if  I  would ;  '  for  the  dimples  will  speak,  when 
there's  love  in  the  breast.'  I  do  not  think  thi» 
is  a  right  quotation — n'importe.  My  French 
accent  is  wonderfully  admired.  I  mean  to  make 
some  beautiiul  purchases  at  Paris.  What  a 
proof  of  friendship  I  am  giving  you  in  this  long 
chat,  when  I  know  Willoughby  is  alone ;  but 
as*  I  have  more  than  once  made  him  wait  dinner 
while  I  was  hurrying  to  change  my  dress,  I  will 
now  say  adieu,  lest  I  try  his  patience  again.  He 
only  said,  *  Dearest  ElKnor,  late  travelling  will 
not  be  pleasant/  Besides,  I  must  write  a  few 
lineB  to  my  new  mamma,  or  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  be  pleased.  I  will  teaze  him  to  shew  me  the 
kfttg  letter  he  has  just  fhtished.  I  think  I  am 
the  heroine  of  the  page«    If  he  will  not,  I  am 
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determined  to  make  him  suppose  ihere  are  8e« 
crets  in  this  epistle;  and  nothing  shaQ  persuade 
me  to  kt  him  read  it. .  Badinage  is  so  de%ht« 
ful  with  those  we  love^  and  WiDoughl^  does 
look  so  handsome  when  he  pretends  t6  be  m 
earnest  on  aiiy  subject,  that  I  ahnost  think  ihe 
delight  of  reconciliation  would  ami^y  compen- 
sate for  a  Uttle  biouillerie/perhaps  not  amoant- 
ing  to  an  absolute  quarrel.  Once  more  adieu! 
I  know  you  will  often  think  of 

**  Your  afiectionate  and  happy  friend^ 

**  How  strange  to  s^, , 

"  Ellinor  Coventry/*    . 


Elizabeth's  letter  to  mrs»  Coventry. 

"  In  what  terms  or  language,  my  dearest  mo« 
ther,  can  I  give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
varied  emotions  of  my  heart,  to  address  you  as 
the  wife  of  Frederick  Vincent ;  or  how  describe 
his  tender  and  delicate  attentions;  his  patience, 
at  first,  with  my  ahnost  childish  tears,  when  I 
had  really  parted  from  you ;  and  his  unwearied 
kindness  to  promote  every  comfort? 

*^  Think  not,  however,  that  your  lessons  aad 
example  have  been  thrown  away,  and  that  I 
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hare  indulged  those  morbid  feelings  of  acute 
senribifity  which  embitter  the  present  moment, 
and  prevent  the  anticipation  of  fiiture  good. 
And  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  in  nature 
fiir  a  young  woman  to  leave  her  home  and  her 
paternal  friends,  to  change  her  very  name,  to 
belong  exclusively  to  a  being  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  without  experiencing  some  painful  emo- 
tions ;  yet  would  she  little  understand  the  pur- 
port of  vows  registered  in  heaven,  and  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  name  of  wife,  if  such  an  af- 
fecticnate  relation  did  not  chase  away  even  na-v 
tural  regrets,  and  bid  her  look  forward  to  bright 
and  cheering  prospects.    We  arrived  in  safety 
at  this  sweet  retreat,  and  we  are  hourly  fancy- 
ing, and  are  planning  some  new  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  expected  and  loved  inha- 
bitants.    With  what  joy  shall  I  welcome  you, 
my  dearest   mother,   and  your  lovely  infant 
diaige !  Had  existing  circumstances  permitted, 
how  gladly  should  I  have  felt  settled  in  our  new 
abode  without  remaining  an  hour  in  London ; 
but  when  I  am  convinced  of  what  consequence 
it  is  for  Frederick  to  be  in  town  for  some  en- 
Boing  months  on  pecimiary  matters,  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  be  very  happy,  and,  with  his  assist- 
ance, to  be  very  rational,  even  in  London* . 
6 
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understand  the  extent  of  the  old  gentlemanV 
fortune  is  beyond  aU  expectation^  though  to 
settle  some  points  will  just  now  require  a  clear 
head  and  constant  attention.    Mr«  Donavan's 
parsonage  is  very  complete  and  very  delightful: 
the  house  is  in  the  most  finished  cottage  style  f 
a  beautiful  lawn  and  flower-garden  and  green-* 
house  contiguous;  a  compact  kitchenrgarden 
in   a  convenient  direction;   and^  beyond   the 
shrubbery,  a  small  paddock  and  field  open  upon 
the  most  beautiful  view  that  hills  and  dales  and 
water  can  command.    There  is  a  private  gravel 
walk  that  leads  to  the  church,  which  is  not  a 
modern  building,  but  most  commodious  in  the 
interior,  and  at  a  distance  is  a  very  picturesque 
object.    We  have  already  had  some  convincing 
proofs  how  Donavan  is  beloved  and  respected 
in  the  parish;  but,  my  dearest  mother,  you 
yourself  are  coming,  and  will,  with  heart-felt- 
satisfaction,  witness  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  son  of  your  adoption.   It  were  presumption 
to  exclaim,  Why  were  two  hearts  so  in  uni8on,r 
so  tenderly  attached,  in  this  world  for  ever  se* 
parated  ?  Why  was  not  Matilda  spared,  to  en- 
hance every  blessing  of  his  hfe?   Short-sighted 
mortals  as  we  are,  to  dare  even  to  question  the 
decrees  of  Omnipotence ! 
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'^  My  dear  Frederick  and  your  grateful  and 
happy  Elizabeth  have  already  taken  a  drive  to 
Beech  Park;  and  could  you  have  listened  to 
our  ideal  plans,  our  theory  for  the  future,  you 
would  perhaps  give  us  credit  for  the  wish  to  re- 
duce them  into  practice,  and  bless  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  has  united  your  child's  fate 
with  a  husband  who  knows  the  importance  of 
Wttsting  or  improving  the  talents  committed  to 
hit- care.     My  dearest  mother,  two  happier  be- 
ings can 'scarcely  exist  than  Frederick  and  my- 
idf:  we  have  health,  youth,  and  riches;  and 
we  look  forward  to  that  *  progressive  virtue* 
which,  though  it  cannot  exclusively  entitle  us 
.  to  '  approving  Heaven,'  wiD,  through  Heaven's 
blessing,  secure  to  us  a  good  and  peaceful  con- 
ttience.     Oiur  pains  and  pleasures  cannot  be 
solitary,  from  our  dependence  on  one  another ; 
therefore  the  weight  of  human  calamity  must  be 
loflenied,  and  the  value  of  terrestrial  blessings 
iieightened,  and  probably  reason  and  affection 
may  ever  go  hand  in  hand  to  guard  us  from 
presumption  or  despair  through  this  chequered 
state  of  existence.    You  would,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther, make  every  allowance,  were  I  to  repeat 
an  the  kind  expressions  which  faU  from  the  lips 
of  my  husband. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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^*  Dear  Wfflougkby  hasgivai  us  a  few  lines 
—long,  very  long,  may  his  present  happinew 
continue !  I  tlynk  Ellinor  is  good  temper^, 
and  can  be  most  interesting  where  her  affi^^ 
tions  are  warmly  engaged.  Had  die  been 
blessed  with  a  tender  and  judicidus  mother^  her 
instability  on  some  subjects,  and  her  adhereiioe 
to  others,  had  been  less  erroneous.  Your  ex- 
perience and  kindness  shall  prove  her  gvodkig 
stars;  and  as  our  circle  of  love  Ilbs  increased, 
so,  dear  mother,  I  trust  ourprospects  of  ha^>{»- 
ness  will  continue  to  brighten.  My  husband 
unites  with  me  in  all  that  duty  and  affection  can 
dictate,  I  am  counting  the  days  till  we  Me 
blessed  with  your  presence,  which  alone  can 
add  to  the  happiness  of  your  tenderly  sttaehfed 
daughter,  ? 

"  Elizabeth  Vincent/' 


In  due  time,  Willoughby  and  his  bride 
rived  frdai  the  Continent,  and  were  i^ttled  ni 
an  el^gaoliyrfuriiished  house  in  Hanover  Square 
for  the  4Huiter«  EUin^r  still  fancied  that  rural 
j^^rem^fit  would  increase  their  happiness, 
though  she  anticipated  ihe  gaieties  of  a  Lou- 
:don  season  with  all  the  avidity  of  youth  and 
inexperience^     She  had  been  delighted  witfi 
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mad  fiilly  gratffied  with  the  admiratioQ 
her  beauty  bud  excited.  The  quick  succession 
of  amusement,  and  the  almost  idolizing  atten* 
tioiw  of  her  husband^  his  evident  exultation 
when  her  superior  loveliness  bore  off  the  palm 
of  beauty,  might  have  entranced  stronger  minds 
than  EUinor's;  but,  as  WiUoughby  was  st31 
the  worshipped  image  of  her  soul,  the  vanity 
fide  experienced  was  untinctured  with  any  spe** 
oies  of  levity,  and  both  imagined  that  this  day-* 
dream  of  perfect  happiness  would  last  for  ever. 
Where  wealth  and  its  various  appendages  glare 
on  the  public  eye,  former  acquaintances  are 
<asay  renewed,  and  nominal  friends  readily  w^ 
quired.  Tho^e  associates  who  had  shunned 
WSloughby  in  an  adverse  hour,  could  now  re- 
cognize him  in  his  elegantly  appointed  carriage, 
VQ  bis  equestrian  exercises,  or  when  driving  the 
lovely  Ellinor  in  the  various  haunts  of  fashion ; 
they  could  familiarly  bow  in  places  of  puUic 
resort,  and  even  claim  a  degree  of  intimacy  in 
tibe  more  private  but  splendid  circle.  Wil- 
loughby>  good-humoured  and  unrelBectuigy 
wished  to  forget  all  former  impressions;  and 
though  he  mentally  despised  the  flatterer,  re-> 
edved  the  flattery  with  careless  indiscrimina* 
tion.    That  he  *^  was  a  famous  hicky  feUow,** 
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M^as  the  general  opinion;  and  there  were  mo* 
ments  when  he  imagined  the  variety  of  some 
fonher  convivial  meetings  would  even  give  a. 
greater  zest  to  the  more  chastened  society  of 
his  beloved  wife. 

Ellinor  became  insensibly  the  votary  of  fa-» 
shion^  though  she  ctJntinued  to  dweB  on  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement,  and  the  ecstatic  bliss  of  rural 
delights,  with  Willoughby  for  her  only  compa- 
nion ;  and  whilst  woods,  and  shades,  and  hiUs^ 
floated  on  her  imagination,  the  splendid  ball^ 
the.  elegant  gala,  or  the  more  select  party,  enr 
grossed  her  time,  her  thoughts,  and  her  gene<^ 
ral.  interest.  Miss  Harrington  was  her  guest, 
whose  avidity  for  public  amusements  encou- 
raged the  present  bias  of  EUinor's  mind  an4 
pursuits. 

Vincent  and  Elizabeth  practically  illustrated 
their  theory  of  a  rational  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
ga;y  and  dissipated  town.  No  persuasion  nor 
raillery  could  induce  Elizabeth  to  relax  that 
linC' of  conduct  which  reason,  sense,  and  above 
aU,  religion  had  marked  out;  and  hence  Sunday 
was  ever  a  day  of  devotion  as  well  as  of  rest. 
She  certainly  condemned  the  self-privilege  of 
the  rich  and  gay,  who,  by  their  appearance  at  a 
fashionable  chapel  in  the  morning, .  imagined 
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they  had  kept  holy  the  sabbath-day ;  who^  im- 
mediately taking  the  drive  of  gaiety^  put  to 
flight  any  serious  impression  of  religious  truths^ 
and  fiirishing  the  day  which  God  has  sanctified 
to  his  service^  in  frivolous  occupations^  musical 
meetings,  or  home  parties,  live  the  life  of  hea- 
thens, under  the  nominal  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  her  condemnation  of  such  self- 
delusion  did  not  evaporate  in  useless  argument 
or  severe  reprehension;  nor,  presumptuously 
^  thanking  God  she  was  not  as  others  are,'  did 
she  ostentatiously  mark  the  boundary  of  her  own 
£dth  and  practice. 

EUinor  had  at  first  been  agreeably  surprised 
to  meet  select  and  fashionable  company  at  Mr. 
"Vincent's  house — ^what  was  then  her  astonish- 
ment when  cards  were  introduced ;  and  thal^  on 
one  more  private  evening,  Vincent  himself  pro- 
posed that  t^e  yotffig  people  should  make  up  a 
little  dance  ?  So  gaily  fled  the  hour,  that  both 
Ellinor  and  Miss  Harrington,  who  was  now  her 
guest  in  their  drive  home,  confessed  to  the  de- 
lighted Willoughby  tliat  they  had  never  passed 
a  pleasanter  evening.  They  had  been  agree- 
ably surprised,  because  Miss  Harrington  had 
taken  up  Ellinor's  former  idea,  that  her  sister- 
in-law  was  a  methodist,  strict  and  precise  in  all 
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her  tiionducti  never  paying  nor  receiving  visits 
on  Sunday ;  and  the  report  of  the  custom  of 
faiidly  prayers  was  alone  the  foundation  of  Miss 
Harrington^  prejudice.  The  next  morning,  at 
Ibreakfast,  Willoughby  had  proposed  to  the  la- 
dies that  they  should  give  a  little  dance  them* 
selves ;  and  after  some  badinage,  and  Ellinor's 
suggestions,  every  thing  was  arranged  for  a 
tasteful  reception  of  their  fashicmable  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  Vincent  will  dance 
on  the  evening,  or  join  the  musical  party,"  Miss 
Harrington  said,  as  they  were  settling  some  ne- 
cessary ornaments  for  the  fgte.  "  I  hope  she 
nill  waltz,"  replied  Ellinor,  "  or  it  will  appear 
particular  for  us  to  do  so." 

Willoughby,  who  had  been  employed  remov- 
ing some  books,  turned  quickly  round,  and  said, 
"  You  will  not  waltz,  my»  dearest  Ellinor,  I 
hope." 

"  Not  waltz,  Willoughby !  You  forget  how 
you  once  admired  my  attitudes." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  I  wish  you  to  re- 
linquish the  custom." 

'^  Now  don't  be  jealous,  dear  creature ;  j^ou 
know  how  I  love  you.  After  this  one  evening 
I  never  will  waltz  again." 
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"  EDinor,  have  I  ever  yet  restricted  you  in 
youy  wishes  ?" 

^  No ;  only  when  you  would  not  let  me  kiss 
poor  little  Bijoux," 

**  Ridiculous^  my  love." 

"  Well  but,  dear  Willoughby,  on  one  con- 
dition will  you  consent  to  my  waltzing  ?" 

"  I  should  have  thought,  that  what  I  have 
already  said  might  have  influenced  your  choice." 

"  We  had  better  give  up  the  dance  quite." 

'^  As  you  please,  Ellinor." 

.^  Oh  dear!  now  you  are  angry  in  earnest. 
Stay  one  minute,  and  only  hear  the  conditions 
Ijpropose." 

Willoughby  lingered  at  the  door.  Ellinor's 
beautiful  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears — she 
Ud  her  hand  upon  his  arm;  but  he  did  not  as 
usual  say,  "  My  best  love,  you  must  do  as  you 
like." 

'*  Willoughby,  you  must  hear  my  conditions. 
If  your  sister  should  waltz,  will  you  let  me  folr 
low  her  example  ?" 

**  My  sister !  Willingly,  Ellinor" — ^and  imme^ 
diately  pleading  business,  he  left  the  room- 

Ellinor  heard  the  door  of  the  house  close 
after  him,  and  she  burst  into  an  i^pny  of  teara. 
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Miss  Harrington,  who  had  been  a  silent  but 
very  observing  spectator  of  the  scene,  tried  to 
rally  her  out  of  Ae  dismals,  as  she  termed  her 
tears. 

**  How  the  man  must  love  you,  dear,  to  be 
jealous  about  such  a  trifle.  I  would  not  even 
have  compromised  with  him.  Believe  me,  this 
is  your  day  of  power ;  and  if  your  resolution 
fail,  you  at  once  become  a  mere  passive  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  your  husband." 

«  What  can  I  do  ?"  exclaimed  Ellinor.  «  I 
have  so  set  my  mind  upon  waltzing ;  and  yet  I 
am  wretched,  because  I  am  sure  Willonghby 
is  angry  with  me.  I  long  to  ask  his  pardon; 
and  a  reconciliation  would  be  delightfiil.  I  have 
been  very  wrong." 

'^  Nonsense ;  all  will  be  forgotten  before  the 
eve^ning;  leave  it  to  my  management.  Mrs^ 
Vincent  shall  waltz,  and  then  all  will  be  right. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  appear  if  any 
one  dared  to  prevent  my  doing  as  I  liked.  I 
suppose  the  next  thing  we  are  to  be  dressed 
like  maiden  aunts,  or  to  copy  the  matronly  Mrs» 
Vincent." 

Miss  Harrington  might  have  proceeded  un* 
attended  to  by  her  friend;  but  the  sound  of 
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WiOotighby's  istep  on  tiie  stair,  and  the  shutting 
of  his  study-door,  ifroused  her  feelings,  and  in 
an  inslJEUAt  she  burst  into  his  room; 
'    Willoughby  had  felt  too  much  discomposed 
at  the  childishness  of  Ellinor's  conduct  to  at* 

• 

tend  to  the  business  in  question.  He  was  at 
first  vexed  at  her  adherence  to  her  own  wishes, 
80  opposite  to  his  own ;  he  blamed  her,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  blamed  himself  more  for  con- 
demning so  pardonable  a  vanity  in  a  young  and 
beautifiil  woman ;  and  though  still  determined 
to  negative  the  practice  of  waltzing,  he  was 
just  on  the  point  of  seeking  her  again,  and  by 
affectionate  persuasion  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince her  she  was  wrong,  as  ElUnor  in  teaf^ 
and  self-reproach  stood  before  him.  Her  ac- 
cusations of  her  own  faults  were  humiliating, 
and  at  the  moment  sincere;  but  Willoughby 
felt,  even  when  he  folded  her  to  his  bosom, 
that  the  dignity  of  woman  was  better  supported 
by  the  silent  correction  of  her  conduct,  than  in 
all  the  rhapsody  of  unmeaning  confessions. 

In  this  first  serious  instance  of  altercation 
£llinor*s  blandishments  prevailed ;  and  she  ex- 
torted a  promise  from  him,  that  if  Elizabeth 
were  prevailed  on  to  waltz,  EUinor  might  follow 
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ker  extoiple:  and  she  exultingly  thought^  \t 
aD  differ^ices  were  to  end  thus  uDicablyi  there 
was  nothing  so  very  fbrmidable  in  the  return* 
il^  caresses  of  an  adored  husband ;  and  conse- 
quently set  at  nought  all  the  advice  she  had 
Httened  to,  to  beware  of  a  first  quarrel 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

)BKjGA6ED  in  the  bustle  of  superintending  sonitt 
necessary  preparations  for  the  dance,  nothing 
im^e  was  referred  to  by  WiUoughby  or  the 
Indies,  oil  the  subject  of  their  late  altercationi 
but  Willoughby  had  more  than  once  painftilly 
tmur ked  the  ennui'  and  lassitude  of  tha(  hour, 
which  brought  not  with  it  the  anticipation  of 
pleasure  and  variety.  To  kill,  not  improve  dbe 
fime,  seemed  to  be  the  general  aim  of  his  fair 
companions;  listless  indulgence  on  tl^  sofii, 
Uie  perusal  of  a  fashionalrfe  novel,  and  the 
{Nractice  of  music,  were  all  the  employments  be 
ever  witnessed  at  home,  and  when  an  interval 
€ii  ^Gme9^  quiet  permitted,  if  he  took  up  a 
rational  book,  he  was  seldcmi  indulged  with  the 
perusal  either  to  himself  or  aloud,  interrupted 
by  senseless  trifling  questions,  or  the  accusa* 
tion  of  being  sudi  duQ  company  to  read,  whe^ 
he  ought  to  teU  Ihem  all  the  new«  and  anee- 
dotes  he  had  met  with  abroad. 

WSloughby,  it  is  true,  was  no  friend  to  deep 
study  XXI  learned  sesearcfaes,  but  he  could  adi^ 
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mire  and  feel  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  history, 
or  charmed  with  the  fascination  of  poetry ;  he 
had  since  his  marriage  formed  the  most  sapient 
resolutions  to  become  a  serious  and  rational 
character — ^he  had  even  entered  into  a  sort  of 
dorrespondence  with  his  friend  Dcmavan,  and 
gave  every  hope  that  his  mind,  even  in  the  midst 
6f  a  transient  dissipation^  would  ultimately  find 
happiness  in  pursuits  beyond  the  firivolity  of 
the  passing  hour.  It  cannot  therefore  be  won- 
dered at,  when  EIlinor*s  mind  and  feelings  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  unison  with  his  own,  he  should 
fear  that  the  love  of  admiration  and  of  dress, 
the  waste  of  time  and  of  health,  would  soon 
prove  the  lamentable  consequence  of  her  dissi- 
pated habits.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that 
he  felt  a  momentary  disappointment  in  the  be- 
ing, to  whom  he  was  for  ever  united,  and  almost 
involuntarily  compared  her  conduct  with  that 
of  his  sister's.  He  had  also  painfully  marked 
EUinor's  entire  ignorance  of  any  thing  like 
domestic  management ;  hence,  though  all  things 
were  profusely  and  extravagantly  ordered,  the 
irregularity  of  servants,  and  the  infringement  of 
hours  appointed  for  every  social  meal,  spread 
an  air  of  discomfort  around,  and  it  was  a  rare 
instance  to  find  Ellinor  at  the  breakfast-table 
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tifl  Wffloughby's  patience  was  completely  ex- 
haustedy  and^  between  joke  and  earnest^  dealing 
out  his  threats^  that  for  the  future  he  would 
break^Eist  alone. 

'  Ellinor*s  captivating  smile^  or  her  childish 
petition  for  forgiveness^  generally  succeeded  to 
restore  the  good  humour  of  her  husband^  and 
he  secretly  determined,  that  as  soon  as  Miss 
Harrington  had  left  them,  he  would  exert  all 
his  influence  to  induce  Ellinor  to  attend  more 
to  their  mutual  comfort.  His  dislike  to  Miss 
Harrington  daily  increased ;  he  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  Ellinor  was  frequently  led  by 
her.  opinions,  and  that  whenever  any  trifling 
altercation  ensued,  Miss  Harrington  generally 
gained  her  point  by  the  dangerous  aid  of  flat* 
tery. 

'^  When  therefore  Miss  Harrington  is  gone; 
my  sweet  Ellinor  will  be  herself  again ;  she  is 
very  young,  and  so  beautiful,  that  trifling  errors 
may  be  pardoned.  Surely  the  love  she  bears 
me  wiU  admit  of  such  tender  expostulation  as 
a  fond  husband  only  can  use.*' 

And  thus  apostrophizing,  he  knocked  at 
Vincent's  door,  having  some  tittle  business  to 
arrange,  and  assured  there  would  be  sufiicient 
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lime  before  their  usual  dinner  houri  his  owb 
time  being  now  by  Ellinor's  desire  protracted 
till  seven  o'clock.  He  past  the  dining  roomr-^ 
two  covers  only  were  laid — ^the  excellent  fire— 
the  exactness  with  which  every  comfort  was 
arranged — ^the  elegant  and  the  usefiil  strikingly 
united  in  the  disposition  and  arrang^o^e^  of 
the  table ',  all  combined  to  convince  lum  of  how 
much  consequence  was  the  pervading  eye  of  a 
mistress,  to  ensure  the  order  and  comfoirt  of 
any  domestic  establishment. 

He  entered  the  drawing  room,  and  he  th^re 
fiuicied  a  peculiar  air  of  comfort;  he  &ncied 
the  attire  of  his  sister  strikmgly  becoming,  in 
the  costunie  of  fadiion,  '^  but  doubUng  every 
charm  it  sought  to  hide/'  Vincent  was  hang- 
ing over  her,  with  a  countenance  illumined  by 
th^  teuderest  sentiments ;  they  were  both  pe- 
rusing a  letter,  which  seemed  to  give  them  mutual 
delight  and  satisfaction. 

"  Dear  Willoughby,  most  welcome,"  Mrs. 
Vincent  exclaimed,  "  we  have  just  received  a 
charming  letter  from  my  mother — there  are  so 
many  kind  messages  to  you  and  Ellinor,  that  I 
know  not  where  to  begin ;  but  here,  take  the 
letter,  and  rejoice  with  us  at  the  good  account 
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she  gives  of  all  things.  Here  is  also  one  to  you, 
from  your  friend  Mr.  Donayan ;  you  will  find 
he  is  obliged  to  be  in  town  in  a  few  days." 
The  servant  announced  the  dimier. 
*^  What  a  methodical^  unceremonious  feU 
low  that  is/'  said  Vincent,  with  a  smile^  ^*  I 
beHeve  nothing  could  prevent  him  turning  our 
company  out,  lest  we  should  find  the  soup  cold* 
Willoughby,  what  say  you  to  partake  of  our 
etatfy  fare  ?  five  o'clock  is  now  I  suppose  ahnost 
gothic>  and  we  can  more  fully  discuss  the  busi^ 
ness  yon  came  about." 

**  Although  I  do  not  think  my  wife  would 
0cold  me,  Frederick,  for  playing  the  truant,  an 
engagement  in  the  evening  must  prevent  xay 
staying  to-day ;  nay,  I  will  not  be  tempted,"  and 
tidung  the  letters,  he  hastily  bade  th^m  adieu. 

In  his  walk  home  he  could  not  forbear  earw 
,  needy  wishing  that  EUinor  would  associate  more 
with  his  sister,  and  again  determined  that  aB 
would  be  right  when  Mns  Harrington  left 
Ihem ;  he  had  more  than  suffident  leisure  befiive 
dinner  to  read  the  letters  which  had  been  given 
him.  "  Excellent  and  beloved  mother !"  he  fre- 
quentfy  exdiumed,  as  he  traced  the  feelings  4»f 
her  maternal  heart,  '^  Ellinor  will  be  delighted 
io  reccdve  such  kind  remen^rances." 
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.  But  the  ladies  were  busily  employed  at  their 
toilety  and  Ellinor  said,  she  rejoiced  to  hear 
Mrs.  Coventry  was  well,  and  that  she  should 
better  enjoy  hearing  the  letters  read  with  the 
desert  after  dinner*  Then  twisting  her  beauti- 
ful hair  gracefuUy  round  her  head,  WiDoughby 
thought  she  never  had  looked  more  enchant>- 
ingly. 

When  they  met  at  the  hour,  or  rather  after 
the  hour  of  dinner,  Willoughby  threw  a  chimce 
"shawl  over  the  exposed  neck  and  shoulders  of 
his  wife.    With  an  indignant  smile  she  com- 
plained he  had  spoiled  her  dress,  and  instantly 
discarded  the  covering.    Willoughby  bit  his 
lip,  and  endeavoured  to  command  himself  be- 
fore the  servants,  and  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Harringtq^  in  a  yet  more  studied  state  of  un- 
dress, made  him  resolve  to  be  very  gentle  in 
his  animadversions,  and  to  expedite  that  young 
lady's  departure  as  soon  as  possible.     EQinor's 
private  opinion  was,  that  he  had  made  his  sister 
a  long  visit,  and  that  the  contrast  of  their  attire, 
had  increased  his  old  fashioned  notions;  she 
almost  fimcied  he  was  never  in  perfect  good 
humour  whenever   he    came   from  Vincent's 
house. 

Since  Miss  Harrington  had  been  her  inmate. 
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a  cei^tain  degree  of  pertinacity  had  marked  El- 
finor's  conduct  and  opinions,  for  during  the 
Parisian  tour,  and  on  her  first  entering  into  the 
gaieties  of  London,  Ellinor  3crupulousIy  at- 
tended to  all  WiUoughby's  suggestions  and 
taste,  nor  would  have  worn  a  flower  or  a  pearl, 
not  sanctioned  by  his  approval.  Not  that  she 
now  loved  him  less,  but  the  constant  advice  of 
Miss.  Harrington  to  sustain  the  independence 
of  her  own  opinions,  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  struggling  for  victory  in  every  little  contest. 

"  I  will  read  you  these  letters,  dear  EUinor," 
-Willoughby  said  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved. 

Ellinor  listened  with  tolerable  attention  to 
Mrs.  Coventry's  letter;  "  what  a  dear  good 
new  mamma  she  is !"  was  her  only  remark,  and 
just  as  Willoughby  was  unfolding  the  other, 
little  Bijoux  jumped  from  a  chair  on  the  table, 
and  overset  a  decanter  of  wine,  which  com- 
pletely deluged  Ellinor's  dress  and  ornaments. 
She  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  Wil- 
loughby very  coolly  begged  her  now  to  make 
the  shawl  useful.  Of  course  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  broke  up  all  social  converse ;  the 
letter  could  not  be  read,  and  the  two  ladies  left 
the  room,  Ellinor  declaring  she  was  the  most 
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unfortunate  creature  in  the  world.  Miss  Hat- 
rington  contrived  to  soothe  her  into  good  hu- 
mour,  insisted  on  helping  Mrs*  Wilson  to  re- 
dress her  lady/  and  took  an  opportunity  to  whis- 
per, "  What  a  sin  it  would  be,  to  hide  with 
vulgar  covering  such  a  complexion,  such  beau- 
tifully formed  arms  and  shoulders !" 

Willoughby  left  to  himself,  re-perused  Do- 
navan's  letter,  and  more  than  once  exclaimed, 
"  I  wish  I  could  follow  such  counsel." 

Donavan,  after  mentioning  his  own  domestic 
concerns,  avowing  the  comfort  be  experienced 
in  having  his  revered  friend  Mrs.  Coventry  for 
so  near  a  neighbour,  and  assuring  Willoughby 
of  her  improved  health  and  spirits,  tiius  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  There  are  few  circumstances  in  this  world, 
my  friend,  that  could  give  such  peculiar  peace 
to  my  lacerated  mind,  as  to  see  the  cherished 
babe  of  my  too  tenderly  remembered  Matilda  in 
the  arms  of  your  estimable  mother.  He  truly 
*  brightens  beneath  her  eye,'  nor  am  I  without 
the  hope  that  the  smiles  of  infant  innocence, 
and  the  maternal  superintendance  he  requires, 
gain  daily  upon  her  feelings.    In  all  my  rami- 
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nadons'iii  what  might  have  been  my  happy  £Eite 
Witii  the  dear  angel  that  is  gone,  in  all  the 
vain  regrets  that  will  sometimes  disturb  the 
tranquillity  I  am  wishing  permanently  to  attain, 
how  soothing  is  the  thought,  that  her  conduct' 
was  the  result  of  the  purest  principles* 

"  When  I  mourned  her  apostacy  from  all 
that  was  estimable  in  woman,  I  forgave — I  pitied 
her !  But  now,  oh !  now  there  are  moments  when 
selfish  regrets  are  hushed,  and  I  could  almost 
Mess  the  omnipotent  hand  that  has  removed  her 
from  this  chequered  scene.  I  trust  I  need  not 
say  to  you,  cherish  the  sacred  feelings  of  con- 
nubial love,  and  supported  by  that  ajffectionate 
confidence  which  wedded  hearts  alone  can  ex- 
perience, they  will  outhve  the  day  dream  of  ro- 
mance, and  after  years  of  friendly  intercourse, 
with  honest  exultation  the  husband  will  avow, 
*  how  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride !' 

'*  To  mark  the  progress  of  alienated  affec- 
tion, the  decline  of  those  tender  assiduities,  (the 
bond  of  married  life,  and  which  imagination 
anticipates  may  lead  to  the  mind's  more  serious 
estrangement,)  must  on  either  side,  prove  a  bitter 
and  heart-breaking  trial,  and  such  as  nothing 
but  the  consciousness  of  unmerited  sufiering 
can  meliorate.    Aid  look  we  into  the  world. 
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«hall  we  not  pronounce,  how  much  more  fre*^ 
quently  is  this  the  fate  of  patient  uncomplain* 
ing  woman,, than  of  man! 

"A  case  in  point,  not  far  from  my  awn 
parish,  has  perhaps  led  me  to  so  inapproprjiate 
a  subject;  a  chance  cu*cumstance  introduced 
the  lady  to  your  kind  mother's  acquaintance, 
nor  do  we  despair  but  that  all  expected  evils 
maybe  lessened.  „ 

"  I  cannot  help  regretting,  Coventry,  that 
you  are  not  earnest  in  the  cause  I  have  more 
than  once  advocated,  namely,  the  following  that 
profession  in  which  your  talents  are  so  calcu- 
lated to  prosper,  and  in  which  your  revered 
father  was  so  anxious  you  shoidd  succeed. 

^^  After  all  oiur  air  built  schemes  of  fehcity, 
our  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  gay  and  various 
forms  with  which  the  world  deceives  us,  there 
is  no  plan  so  likely  to  give  permanent  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  mind,  as  useful  and  honourable  em- 
ployment. 

^^  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  how 
sweet  would  be  the  reflection  that  you  had  ho- 
nourably filled  your  allotted  station,  and  that 
you  had  with  manly  independence  realized  the 
increased  blessing  of  an  affluent  fortune.  It 
would  prove  an  additional  source  of  satisfaction 
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ta  yoiir  wife  to  know^  that  your  mind  was  pro- 
perly and  usefully  engaged  in  hours  of  absence, 
and  give  greater  zest  to  that  mutual  and  do- 
mestic intercourse,  which  sometimes  becomes 
insipid  from  the  want  of  some  casual  or  varied 
interruption." 

Here  Willoughby  put  down  the  letter,  ab- 
sorbed in  some  uneasy  reflections,  and  after 
involuntarily  exclaiming,  **  How  little  does  Do- 
navan  know  the  disposition  of  EUinor !  Has 
she  not  ahnost  extorted  a  promise  from  me 
never  to  be  engaged  in  professional  duties?" 

He  took  up  the  paper,  which  touched  more 
nearly  on  some  controversial  points  of  religion, 
which.  Willoughby  had  submitted  to  his  friend's 
opinion;  and  Donavan  then  concludes  with 
avowing  his  mtention  of  being  in  town  in  a  few 
days,  and  trespassing  on  Willoughby's  hospi- 
tality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  anticipated  ball  and 
supper,  Donavan  arrived  in  town,  and  though 
he  felt  he  could  better  have  enjoyed  the  domes- 
tic party,  he  promised  EUinor  he  would  not 
run.  away  in  the  evening,  provided  he  might 
remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  scene. 

Splendid  illuminations-'-'Well  disposed  flowers 
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— ^fashionably  chalked  floors,  and  appropriate 
iH^freshments — the  lustre  of  jewels-^^hie  radi-* 
ance  of  beauty — music  and  dancingy  gave  to 
this,  as  to  other  similar  meetings,  every  attrac- 
tion that  imagination  could  anticipate ;  and  EU 
linor,  delighted  with  the  flattery  she  receired^ 
pronounced  the  evening  to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest she  had  ever  known.  By  some  unfore- 
seen occurrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ViiMsent  were 
very  late  be&re  they  reached  the  sceote  of 
gaiety.  Never  had  Elizabeth  appeared  more 
eminently  lovely,  and  the  beautiful  brides  caBed 
forth  universal  admiration. 

Donavan  had  entered  the  gay  scene  with  a 
mind  detenmned,  if  not  to  enjoy,  to  pass  an  hour 
or  two,  however  uncongenial  to  his  own  feel- 
mgs,  hi  compliment  to  his  lovely  hostess.  ^  He 
well  knew  that  a  ball-room  was  not  a  place  to 
converse  on  subjects  beyond  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  he  had  forced  himself  to  address 
several  young  women  on  the  common  topics  of 
conversation,  and  tired  of  the  general  flippancy 
he  met  with,  he  sauntered  into  a  room  ai^om- 
ing  the  music  room:  a  well  known  song,  to 
which  he  had  often  listened  in  happier  houis, 
caught  his  attention;  he  fimcied  the  soft  ea? 
dence  of  Matilda*s  vdice  now  breathed  on  hi» 
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enraptured  ear — ^then  starting  firom  the  delu- 
don,  he  was  rushing  from  the  spot  ahnest  de- 
spising his  own  weaJoiess,  determining  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  composure  for  another  hour, 
and  then  to  indulge  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
a^partment,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  hurried  entrance  of  two  ladies,  apparently 
in  very  earnest  altercation. 

*'  Nay,  but  dear  E^linor,  consider  how  parti- 
cularly precise  your  refusal  must  appear.  Such 
a  diXe  partnL  too!  he  has  too  much  pru- 
d^oce  to  confess  his  adoration,  but  I  am  sure 
his  eyes  proclaim  his  admiration.  I  wish  he 
had  asked  me  to  waltz  with  him. 

**  Come  then,  and  Willoughby  shall  intro- 
duce you." 

**  No,  indeed,  I  will  not  beg  for  a  partner, 
besides,  I  have  promised  my  last  quadrille  part- 
ner to  waltz  with  him,  therefore  do,  there's  a 
dear  creature,  set  me  the  example ;  as  to  Mrs. 
Vincent^  (by  the  bye  how  astonished  I  am  that 
all  the  gentlemen  a&nire  her  so  much,)  we 
might  as  wdl  persuade  our  great  grandmother 
to  waltz,  as  induce  her  to  leave  her  husb^d's 
side.  You  have  no  chance  to  be  at  liberty 
firom  certain  conditions." 

^*  Have.  I  not  given  my  word  to  Willoughby  ?" 
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^'  My  dear  creature,  he  has  this  moment  sat 
down  to  a  rubber  at  whist ;  he  will  never  know 
of  your  mighty  disobedience,  and  should  he 
find  out  how  naughty  you  have  been,  a  few  of 
your  interesting  concessions  will  be  productive 
of  another  delightful  reconciliation.  Besides^ 
your  beauty  is  so  radiant  this  evening — your 
figure  is  so  calculated  for  every  varied  and 
elegant  attitude,  that  I  should  really  think  some 
twenty  years  hence  it  were  time  enough  to  act 
the  sober  and  dignified  matron." 

Vanity  had  become  the  ruling  foible  of  EUT- 
nor's  mind,  this  sort  of  persuasion  weakened 
her  scruples,  and  unfortunately  the  two  gentle- 
men in  question  at  this  instant  ciame  into  the 
room,  and  gently  seizing  the  willing,  and  the 
half  reluctant  ladies,  led  them  ofi*  in  all  the 
triumph  of  gallantry.  Donavan's  situation  in 
the  room  precluded  the  possibility  of  being 
discovered,  the  rapidity  of  the  speakers,  and 
his  own  astonishment  and  disgust,  had  nearly 
overcome  his  self-possession ;  but  indignant  at; 
the  very  idea  of  listening  clandestinely,  and  at 
oh(^  comprehending  the  cause  of  so  unpleasant 
a;' dialogue,  he  had  determined  to  emerge  firom 
his  obscurity,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
wife  of  his  friend  not  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
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her  husband,  by  countenancing  a  practice, 
which  he  thought,  unfashionable  as  he  was,  un« 
becoming  female  delicacy* 

The  entrance  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  party,  induced 
him  to  pause  a  few  minutes,  and  the  expressive 
words,  "  Poor  Willoughby!"  was  Jus  silent 
emulation. 

.As  he  was  returning  to  the  room  appro- 
priated for  the  dancers,  he  met  Vincent  and 
his  wife  going  to  their  carriage,  and  they  charged 
him  with  their  kind  adieus  to  Ellinor  and  Wil- 
loughby, not  having  been  able  to  meet  with 
them  they  said  for  the  last  half  hour,  from 
the  press  of  company  with  which  the  rooms 
were  crowded. 

Donavan  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
loom  where  Ellinor  was  waltzing,  in  order  to 
reach  his  own  apartment,  and  the  buzz  of  admi-' 
ration  which  sounded  on  his  ear,  he  imagined 
might  be  gratifying  to  any  one  but  a  husband ; 
and  he  could  only  hope  Willoughby  would  be 
engaged  for  some  little  time  at  the  whist  table* 
'  Ellinor  excelled  in  this,  and  every  fashion- 
able dance,  and  the  graces  and  variety  of  move- 
ment, and  the  studied  di^lay  of  a  form  and 
figure  which  no  criticism  coidd  disparage,  ap- 
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peared  to  tasdsa^  bBl  beholden.  DonaTan 
heard  her  spolcen  of  m  free  and  unqualified 
terms  of  admiration,  whilst  from  the  half  whis- 
pered  sentence  of  anotheri  he  could  infisr  she 
ivms  pronounced  to  dance  too  weU  for  a  wifiei^ 
and,  that  no  wcnnan  of  ddicaejr  ought  to  make 
aueh  exer&joB  for  the  public  eye»  At  this  in* 
stant  he  saw  WiQoughby  advancingt  and  wis 
just  near  enough  to  hear  a  very  dashiaf  young 
man  ask^  and  one  that  had  ody  just  entSEed 
the  loomsy  intfodueed  by  one  of  WiUoni^iby's  ac* 
qnaintaiiceiy  and  tfaerefiure  not  persona^  known 
to  him,  **  If  hecduld  informhim  of  the  nane  of 
&e  angeUc  csreatcure,  who  was  finiahing  her 
attractive  wakcf  Donovaoa  cau^t  iim  axm 
of  his  friend,  and  gave  some  indefinite  answer 
to  the  enquirer. 

**  Donavan,  surely  I  am  in  a  dream  I  Can 
my  EKinor  have  subjected  herself  to  such  gross 
and  indiscriminate  flattery  ?** 

Donavan  pnrevi^ftted  him  from  approaching 
EDinor,  and  said  aD  that  he  could  tfamk  o^  to 
sofien  the  indignant  fiselings  which  he  saw  by 
Willoughby's  countenance  were  strugj^g  in 
his  bosom. 

*'  True,"  he  replied,  ^  diere  is  no  crime, 
Donavan,  m  a  modest  woman  following  to  a 
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certain  pomt  the  customs  of  fashion."  Then 
rapidly  repeating  all  that  had  previously  past 
on  the  subject,  he  continued : 

**  In  such  a  scene  as  this^  an  essay  on  de- 
eoorous  or  precise  conduct,  were  most  irrelevant. 
You  know  me  too  weQ,  not  to  know,  that  I 
despise  all  particularity  of  manners,  and  pru- 
Hdk  behaviour  in  the  young  and  beautiful ;  but 
a  woman's  word  ought  to  be  so  saored  to  her 
buflbuid,  that  not  even  the  ridicule  of  every 
flattering  fool,  should  have  the  power  to  con- 
vict her  of  instability,  if  not  of  an  indelicate 
thisst  for  public  applause  and  admiration." 

Donavan  continued  to  offer  every  palliative 
Soar  EUinor's  disregard  of  her  husband's  request, 
and  drawing  him  from  the  spot,  urged  him  to 
forbear  by  any  alteration  of  msffisier,  giving 
pofalicity  to  a  circumstance,  which  ElKnor  her- 
self would  perhaps  fully  explain. 

**  I  will  be  calm ;  you  shall  see  how  calm :  a 
short  time  must  disperse  the  modey  crowd — 
I  will  even  then  await  in  silence  that  beautiful 
creature's  excuses.  But  oh,  Donavan,  surely  a 
oountry  life  must  be  preferable  to  this  busy  un- 
important A>und  of  folly  and  vexation.  I  know 
Mt  what  I  am  sayBig^--I  deserve  your  smile 
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yet  am  grateful  for  the  kind  interest  your  ooun- 
tenance  bespeaks," 

"  Nay,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  not  feel  so 
seriously ;  let  me  intreat  you  to  act  with  calm- 
ness and  indulgence,  and  this  may  be  the  first 
and  last  passing  cloud  to  obstruct  the  clear 
prospect  of  future  happiness." 

Willoughby  here  asked  with  impatient  anx- 
iety, if  Donavan  had  within  the  last  hour  met 
with  the  Vincents,  and  whether  Elizabeth  had 
also  deUghted  her  husband  by  waltzing  ?  Do- 
navan  of  course  told  him  they  were  gone  home, 
and  mentioned  the  engagement  he  had  made  of 
breakfasting  with  them  in  the  morning. 

Willoughby  now  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
of  EUinor's  conduct  on  Miss  Harrington's  per- 
suasions, and  observing  her  at  that  moment 
shewing  off  all  the  airs  of  hoydenish  coquetry, 
he  repeated,  "  we  shall  never  be  happy  while 
that  girl  retains  such  influence  over  Ellinor." 

At  length  the  busy  hum  of  voices  ceased, 
aftd  the  rooms  were  all  cleared :  Ellinor  and 
Miss  Harrington  were,  arm  in  arm,  pacing  the 
apartment — ^Willoughby  and  Donavan  leaning 
near  the  fire,  apparently  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Ellinor  shrunk  from  the  sometimes  earnest 
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gaze  of  her  husband.  She  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  spoken  to  him  as  usual,  and 
endeavoured  by  flippant  remarks  on  the  de- 
parted company,  to  convince  him  she  feared 
not  his  reproaches. 

"  After  all,  my  dear,"  Miss  Harrington  whis- 
pered, "  what  have  you  been  guilty  of?  You 
have  compHed  with  the  fashion  of  the  evening — 
you  have  gained  unbounded  admiration — you 
have  followed  the  example  of  others,  whose 
rank  and  respectabihty  may  set  all  animadver- 
aon  at  defiance:  be  firm,  and  do  not  make 
useless  confessions  of  a  fancied  faulty  conduct — 
do  npt  be  frightened  by  unjust  reproaches. 
This  is  the  moment  to  assert  your  own  inde- 
pendence, imless  you  wish  to  sink  into  the  very 
enviable  character  of  a  tame  insipid  wife,  and 
set  at  nought  your  superior  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments." 

^*  It  is  my  breach  of  promise,  Louisa,  I  la- 
ment, not  the  mere  waltzing,  for  situated  as  I 
was,  how  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  And  then  Mr. 
Donavan  is  so  severe." 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  it  is  indeed  very  unfortunate, 
that  this  most  immaculate  of  all  friends  should 
have  the  schooling  of  Willoughby;  but  see, 
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didr  conferenee  is  ended — oome,  cmne,  let  t» 
meet  liie  enemy  with  a  good  grace." 

So  sayings  the  drew  Ellinor  towards  tibem, 
and  with  the  eommon  place  declaration^ ''  that 
it  was  time  for  all  good  people  to  go  to  bed.** 
She  followed  Ellinor  in  silence  oat  of  the  room. 
EDinor  was  prepared  for  Willougfab/s  anger 
and  reproaches,  bat  the  cabnness  of  his  nEMmner^ 
and  his  retiring  to  rest  without  recurring  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  evenings  was  a  proceedii^  so 
new  and  so  unlocked  for,  she  knew  not  whether 
to  keep  up  her  own  resentful  feelings  for  the 
late  restriction,  or  to  throw  hersdf  on  his  bo* 
som,  and  expiate  the  offence  m  tears  and  lamen- 
tations. 

How  tme  is  the  remark,  that  die  happinesa 
of  domestic  life  is  oftener  more  dependent  on 
daily  and  incidental  occurrences,  than  on  mo* 
mentous  actions.  The  woman  who  would  shud- 
der to  impair  her  husband's  fame  or  fortune, 
contriTes  by  a  careless  or  disobliging  manner-— 
by  a  trifling  or  selfish  temper  of  mind,  to  harass 
him  by  contradiction,  or  to  displease  him  by  a 
waywardness  of  conduct.  If  the  romance  of 
EUinor's  attadiment  had  a  little  subsided,  she 
loved  her  husband  with  8u£Bdent  tenderness. 
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to  be  perfectly  miserable  at  any  abatement  of 
his  attentions,  and,  but  for  the  pernicious  coun-v 
sel  of  Miss  Harrington,  she  had  immediately 
avowed  her  heartfelt  repentance  for  having 
acted  contrary  to  his  wishes :  but  now  the  laco- 
nic answer,  and  the  sullen  deportment,  con- 
vnced  Willoughby  that  she  did  not  feel  havmg 
given  him  eause  tot  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 


p  4 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  for  Donavan  to  con- 
trast the  domestic  habits — ^the  perfect  confi- 
dence—the rational  but  endearing  attentions  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  the  ill-regulated 
household,  and  almost  childish  conduct  he  met 
with  during  his  abode  with  Willoughby  and  his 
wife ;  nay,  he  with  too  much  reason  feared  that 
their  expenditure  far  exceeded  their  income, 
even  in  this  early  day  of  marriage,  which,  added 
to  Willoughby's  blameable  indecision,  in  pur- 
suing his  professional  duties,  gave  no  very  flat- 
tering promise  of  future  comfort  or  respectabi- 
lity ;  more  especially  as  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect,  during  Mr.  Onslow's  life,  any  farther 
addition  to  their  fortune.  EUinor  knew  not  the 
value  of  money,  before  marriage  indulged  to  a 
fault,  in  every  whim  or  fancy  of  her  mind,  her 
ornaments  and  dress  were  fashionably  expen- 
sive. She  knew  not  the  nature  of  self-denial^ 
but  acting  generally  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  had  more  than  once  lavished  money 
on  objects  apparently  distressed,  flattered  by 
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her  dependents  for  a  generosity  unfounded  in 
principle,  and  which  little  reduced  her  well- 
replenished  purse.  Since  her  marriage,  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  allowed  the  increase  of 
charity.  In  a  populous  town,  removed  even 
from  the  occasional  village  tale  of  woe,  it  never 
entered  her  imagination,  that  the  retreats  of 
indigence  were  to  be  found,  that  the  obscurity 
of  modest  merit  could  be  cheered  by  the  dis- 
criminating and  affluent.  Dbnavan  had  per- 
suaded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  to  accompany 
him  to  the  parsonage  for  a  few  days  :  and  Eli- 
zabeth felt  in  anticipation  all  the  delight  of  see- 
ing her  beloved  mother — of  inhaling  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven,  and  of  inspecting  with  her 
mdulgent  husband,  the  improvements  and  alte- 
rations on  their  lately  purchased  estate,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Donavan's  neighbourhood. 
The  plans  they  had  formed  were  both. rational 
and  useful — the  village  school,  and  asylums  for 
the  aged  poor,  had  not  been  forgotten;  and 
cleanliness,  comforts,  and  rewards  for  the  de- 
serving, were  now  in  theory  the  blessings  they 
hoped  practically  to  illustrate.  Elizabeth,  after 
a  drive  into  the  city,  in  order  to  purchase  some 
articles  which  she  knew  would  be  valued  by 
Mrs.  Coventry,  made  one  of  her  usual  and 
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firiendly  calls  at  her  brother's  house.  Ignorant 
of  ElUnor  s  uneasiness,  she  felt  nrach  surpriaie 
at  the  pensive  cast  of  her  countenance^  and, 
"  My  dear  EDinor,  surely  you  are  unweD,*"  was 
Elizabeth's  anxious  salutation. 

Subdued  by  such  unexpected  tenderness,  for 
Ellinor  concluded  Mr.  Donavan  had  retaSed 
all  past  occurrences  to  the  Vincents,  and  fear- 
ing the  severity  of  censure  from  Elizabeth,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  confessed  s}ie  was  the 
most  miserable  being  in  existence — ^that  she 
had  lost  her  husband's  good  opinion — ^Aat  ribe 
woidd  go  home  to  her  father;  and  in  short, 
worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  a^tatien, 
that  Elizabeth  almost  dreaded  to  hear  the 
cause  of  her  extraordinary  complaints. 

At  length  Ellinor  recovered  sufficiently  to 
give  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Willoughby — of  his 
contemptuous  silence  and  abstracted  manner; 
and  hinted  the  probability  of  Mr.  Donavan*s 
interference  being  the  cause  of  their  continued 
estrangement.  Then  relapsing  into  all  the 
violence  of  grief  and  despair,  she  asked  Eliza- 
beth if  so  trifling  a  contradiction  of  a  husband's 
wishes  deserved  such  misery  as  she  was  suffer- 
ing. 
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''  Had  I/'  she  continued,  '^  lost  half  our  for- 
tune by  play,  or  been  really  crmunal  in  other 
^sgraoeftd  respects,  he  could  scarcely  have 
more  suddenly  thrown  off  his  accustomed  ten- 
derness. Alas!  I  love  him  too  well  for  my 
contiiiued  peace !  I  well  know  how  partial  you 
are  to  WiUoughby,  but  dear  Elizabeth  in  this 
instance  is  he  not  a  little  to  blame.  I  intreat 
you  to  give  me  your  candid  opinion." 

£Xzabeth  could  have  smiled  at  EUinor's  self- 
infficted  miseries;  but  after  soothing  her  into 
some  degree  of  composure,  she  said, 

**  We  will  not  determine  on  the  importance 
of  Willoughby's  request ;  had  it  been  even  of 
the  most  trivial  nature,  I  must  think  that  the 
duty  and  affection  of  a  wife  should  uncondi- 
tionally have  acoeded  to  it.  So  far,  my  love, 
you  have  been  to  blame  in  acting  a  contrary 
part,  and  henceforth  you  will  by  doubting  your 
own  firmness  be  better  enabled  to  avoid  any 
just  cause  for  repentance.^ 

*^  Repentance  i  that  is  a  strange  word,  Eliza- 
beth! To  submit  unconditionally,  is  surely  to 
render  us  mere  passive  machines,  and  to  crush 
AMt  natural  independence  of  spirit-*— <-'* 


t( 


Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  EUinor,  any 
argument  of  this  nature  must  be  irrdevant,  and 
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defeat  the  cause  you  wish  to  promote.  Let  us 
turn  to  facts^  and  not  bewilder  ourselves  in  use- 
less speculations.  Your  husband  is  offended^ 
but  you  love  him  with  sincere  affection.  Let 
reason  and  religion  prescribe .  the  remedy  to 
restore  your  mutual  peace  and  confidence." 

^^  I  do  not  see  what  religion  has  to  do  in  the 
business.  Praying  and  going  to  church  would 
not  restore  Willoughby's  good  humour." 

Absurd  and  childish  as  were  these  replies, 
Elizabeth  persevered  in  the  kindest  manner  to 
endeavour  to  bring  Ellinor  to  a  more  reason- 
able frame  of  mmd:  she  felt  convinced  how 
much  she  had  been  tutored  by  Miss  Harring- 
ton, and  therefore  gently  and  delicately  hinted, 
that  generally  speaking,  a  husband  should  be 
a  woman's  first  and  only  confidant ;  and  after 
exonerating  Mr.  Donavan  from  having  influ- 
enced Willoughby's  mind,  she  said, 

"  Now,  my  dear  Ellinor,  though  I  am  no 
friend  to  degrading  or  senseless  confessions  of 
folly,  exposing,  as  it  were,  the  mind's  weakness, 
without  one  effort  to  reduce  an  occasional 
theory  to  practice,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  in 
this  present  case,  it  is  your  duty,  and  by  the 
tears  which  you  cannot  suppress,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  also  your  inclination  to  make  a 
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candid  avowal  to  Willoughby  of  the  error  you 
have  committed  in  forfeiting  your  word,  and 
disregarding  his  request." 

At  this  instant  Miss  Harrington  entered  the 
room,  who  bowing  formally  to  Mrs.  Vincent, 
asked  her  dearest  Ellinor  ^^  If  she  had  any  new 
cause  of  uneasiness.**    Elizabeth  explained. 

With  the  utmost  simplicity,  Ellinor  intreated 
Miss  Harrington  "  not  to  think  her  weak 
or  unmindful  of  former  advice,  but  she  could 
no  longer  exist  without  living  in  the  unabated 
affection  of  her  dearest  husband,  nor  should 
she  ever  again  fear  the  severity  of  this  dear 
creature  as  you  and  I  have  sometimes  dreaded." 

"  When  Miss  Harrington  knows  me  better," 
Elizabeth  mildly  said,  "  I  trust  she  will  think 
my  severity  can  never  extend  to  the  presump- 
tion of  condemning,  where  I  ought  to  endeavour 
to  advise  or  to  console.  When  Miss  Harring- 
ton is  a  wife,  I  flatter  myself  she  will  also  think, 
that  nothing  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
an  affectionate  husband's  confidence  and  es- 
teem." , 

Miss  Harrington  checked  the  imcourteous 
reply  which  hovered  on  her  lips,  and  with  a 
smile  which  might  be  differently  construed, 
availed  herself  of  the  employment  of  looking 
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over  some  new  and  expensive  music  Ellinor 
had  lately  purchased.  She  was  well  aware  of 
the  indecision  of  her  friend's  character,  and 
policy,  and  every  selfish  consideration  made  her 
cbead  to  lose  the  preseat  influence  she  retained 
orer  EUinor's  mind;  nor  in  this  calcula1i(ni> 
were  usefiil  and  ornamental  presents  foi^otten ; 
duplicates  of  elegant  apparel  were  generally 
the  consequmice  of  their  usual  morning  drives 
to  the  various  emporiums  of  fashion,  and  Wil- 
loughby  had  hitherto  from  every  motive  of  de- 
licacy and  generosity  of  feelii^g,  been  silent  on 
the  subject  of  such  imnecessary  expenditure. 
Miss  Harrington  dreaded  to  return  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  just  initiated  by  a  gay 
and  thoughdess  mother  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath 
to  all  the  variety  that  dissipation  could  com- 
mand, she  was  suddenly  removed,  from  motives 
of  policy,  to  reside  with  an  uncle  and  aunt  in  a 
distant  part  af  Somersetshire,  who  having  no 
children,  promised  to  adopt  Louisa,  on  the  con- 
dition of  her  living  with  them.  The  contrast 
from  liberty  to  precision,  the  habits  of  the 
house  being  as  unchangeable  as  the  Median 
laws,  the  want  of  society,  and  of  all  that  could 
make  life  desirable  to  a  vacant  and  uncultivated 
mind,  or  even  to  one  less  informed  than  Louisa 
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Harrington's,  rendered  her  on  the  first  change 
of  residence  completely  miserable.  The  per- 
suasions and  promises  of  her  mother  had  at 
length  soothed  her  into  something  like  com- 
pliance with  the  customs  of  her  formal  rela- 
tives; nor  was  the  expected  large  fortune  in 
reversion,  the  least  inducement  for  endeavour- 
ing to  become  a  fixture  at  Oak  Lodge.  Of 
course  the  reverse  of  her  present  situation  was 
a  deUghtful  one,  and  the  attentions  she  had 
secretly  encouraged  from  one  of  Willoughby's 
occasional  guests,  alternately  raised  her  hopes, 
or  excited  her  fears  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
intentions.  It  was  the  partner  with  whom  Elli- 
nor  had  waltzed,  and  she  even  felt  jealous  that 
he  should  so  openly  admire  her  beautifiil  mar- 
ried friend. 

When  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  by  reason- 
aUe  and  affectionate  argument  to  calm  the  per- 
turbed feelings  of  ElUnor,  after  mentioning 
their  intended  visit  at  the  rectory,  she  arose  to 
depart,  and  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the 
carriage,  Willoughby  came  up  to  the  door. 

'^  Ever  welcome  at  this  house,  dearest  EliEa- 
beth.     Have  you  seen  EUinor?" 

Ehzabeth  would  not  detain  him,  lest  Miss 
Harrington  should  by  ill-timed  counsel  unsettle 
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her  companion's  too  frequently  undecided  mind, 
she  therefore  merely  said, 

"  I  have  seen  her,  Willoughby,  and  if  I  pos- 
sess a  grain  of  penetration  she  is  impatient  to 
see  you  once  more  in  your  own  affectionate  cha- 
racter."   She  then  ordered  the  man  to  drive 
home,  and  Willoughby,   taking  the  welcome 
hint,  hastened  to  the  apartment  where  Ellinor 
was  now  really  weeping  the  tears  of  penitence. 
Willoughby  had  indeed  nearly  determined  to 
relax  from  his  assumed  austerity,  for  whilst  he 
pronounced,  "  she  should  have  kept  her  word," 
he  wished  to  excuse  her  want  of  resolution, 
from  youthful  vanity  and  the  persuasions  of 
Miss  Harrington, "  We  must  not,"  he  thought, 
"  expect  perfection,  perhaps  situated  as  she 
was — "  **  Pshaw,"  then  impatiently  exclaiming, 
<'  It  will  not  bear  to  reason  upon,  and  in  all  the 
inconsistency  of  feeling,  he  was  returning  home 
to  draw  from  Ellinor,  by  a  renewed  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  the  final  confession  of  her  error, 
and  the  delightful  assurance  of  her  unabated 
love. 

Scenes  of  reconciliation  are  commonly  only 
interesting  to  the  parties  concerned.  Fortu- 
nately Miss  Harrington  had  left  the  room  when 
Willoughby  entered. 
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EDinor  was  resting  her  head  on  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  and  did  not  observe  who  it  was  that 
bad  opened  the  door.  He  approached,  and 
caught  her  to  his  bosom,  and  in  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  had  made  every  humiliating  con- 
fession, that  she  was  even  ready  and  willing  to 
leave  London,  and  all  its  gaieties,  exclusively 
to  enjoy  his  dear  society;  that  he  was  the 
whole  world  to  her,  and  in  the  usual  pathos  of 
tears  and  supplication,  intreated  that  she  might 
again  become  his  own  and  beloved  Ellinor. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  lovely 
penitent,  not  to  affirm  that  her  expressions 
were  the  dictates  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
and  that,  at  the  moment,  Willoughby*s  happi- 
ness was  all  that  she  thought  worth  living  for. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  peace  seemed  to  be  perma- 
nently restored,  and  if  ever  Willoughby's  heart 
whispered,  "  Ellinor's  character  yet  wants  that 
stability  to  insure  the  continuance  of  domestic 
happiness,"  it  was  at  these  moments.  Her 
youth,  beauty,  and  inexperience,  were  generally 
her  successful  advocates,  and  the  same  bewitch- 
ing femile,  or  naive  reply,  as  in  the  days  of 
courtship,  retained  their  wonted  power  to 
charm  his  senses,  and  to  tranquillize  his  mind. 

Donavan  had  observed  with  the  anxious  so- 
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ficitade  of  finenddiqp  during  liis  rait  st  Wil- 
loughbj's,  that  prosperity  wajB  the  foe  of  ra- 
tional and  serious  reflection — that  idle  habits 
and  scenes  of  gaiety  were  contr3>ating  to  rea- 
der WiUooghby  a  trifling  and  inactive  charac- 
ter^notwithstandingsome  recent  and  well  sound- 
ing tesohitions  of  a  permanent  reform. 
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On  the  morning  before  Donaran  left  town,  he 
liad  been  engaged  for  some  time  writing  in  Wil- 
loughby's  library ;  and  from  revising  and  alter« 
bg  the  sermon  he  intended  to  preach  on  the 
fidlowing  Sunday,  he  wished  to  refer  to  the 
Scriptures  on  the  point  he  was  diacussilig.  But, 
for  die  Bible,  his  search  was  vain ;  hot  among 
die  elegantly  bound  fcdios  with  which  the  li- 
brary was  adorned  could  he  meet  with  scrip- 
tural reference  to  assist  him.  Willonghby  at 
flus  moment  entered  the  room,  and  after  taking 
from  an  obscure  comer  the  sacred  Book  in 
question,  covered  with  dust,  although  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  rarely  opened,  a  conversa- 
lion  ensued,  whereby  Donavan  was  too  fatally 
convinced  that  the  deistical  principles  of  Wil- 
lougfaby's  mind  rendered  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion of  little  value  in  his  eyes. 

At  length  Donavan  said,  '^  It  is  very  la- 
mentable you  should  thus  fight  against  your 
own  happiness ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
your  whole  wit  and  skill  can  dare  to  deride  the 
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expectation  of  a  future  state.  There  must  be 
moments,  Willoughby,  when  the  baseless  fabric 
which  infidelity  raises  will  sink  into  nothing; 
when  that  strength  which  is  founded  on  the 
Scripture  can  alone  support  the  afflicted,  the 
erring,  or  the  doubting  mind." 
.  "  A  man  cannot  believe  as  he  pleases.  As  to 
a  future  state,  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that ; 
and  when  I  see  thousands  professing  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  inconsistent  in  their  con- 
duct, uneharitable  in  their  judgment,  continually 
misled  by  their  passions  and  evil  inclinations,  I 
hieartily  despise  and  reprobate  such  contempt!* 

ble  hypocrisy.  . 

'^  After  all,  every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self; and  whilst  my  conscience  acquits  me  of 
deliberate  transgressions,  I,  who  certainly  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  God,  believe  also  he 
will  not  condemn  his  creatures  for  any  variation 
of  opinions  which  experience  and  conviction 
may  give  rise  to." 

"  Coventry,  you  were  my  earliest  and  best- 
loved  friend.  However  deeply  I  feel  and  la- 
ment this  very  recently  experienced  variation  in 
your  opinions,  I  must  perceive  this  is  not  the 
time  for  controverting  them.  I  am  thankful 
that  your  excellent  father  is  removed  from  the 
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trial  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  worldly  exam^ 
jdes  on  the  mind  of  an  only  son ;  and  it  is  my 
earnest  request  that  Mrs.  Coventry  may  remain 
ignorant  of  your  present  delusions,  unless  you 
iM>uld  wound  her  mind  in  the  tenderest  point — 
unless  you  would  shorten  her  days  by  too  na- 
tural anticipations  of  the  fate  of  a  being  she 
adores." 

Willoughby  appeared  affected;  but  quickly 
lecoyering  himself,  he  said,  "  Donavan,  to  you 
only  do  I  wish  to  speak  on  these  subjects ;  yet 
indeed  you  take  up  the  subject  too  seriously^ 
Bdieve  that  I  have  given  aU  due  attention  to 
your  arguments  in  favour  of  Revelation ;  nay, 
that  I  will  at  some  future  time  oppose  them 
against  my  limited  credence,  nor  scruple  to  re- 
cant my  present  opinions  when  I  am  convinced 
of  their  fallacy.  Ccmie,  my  good  fellow,  let  us 
dismiss  the  subject,  and  go  in  to  Ellinor  with  a 
less  woe-begone  countenance,  or  she  will  think 
you  have  been  lecturing  her  husband  with  un- 
merciful severity." 

"  I  will  only  take  up  your  attention  a  few 
minutes  longer,  just  to  remark  on  what  you 
have  advanced.  You  say  a  maii  cannot  believe 
as  he  pleases,  and  that  you  must  take  your 
chance  of  a  future  state ;  that  religion  is  lost  in 
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your  estimation,  because  its  purity  and  advan- 
tages are  sometimes  abused  by  ignorance  or  hyr* 
pocrisy;  that  man  must  judge  for  himself; 
and,  after  depending  on  your  own  aj^uffident 
righteousness,  you  avow  your  belief  in  a  Grod, 
investing  him  with  the  attributes  which  best 
suit  your  own  temporizing  conseieDce,  for* 
getting  that  he  is  perfect  in  justice^  as  wdi  as 
in  mercy  «id  wisdom.  The  time  was,  Wil- 
loughbyy  when  you  would  have  shrunk  in  dia* 
gust  from  such  shallow  and  ill-founded  aenli- 
meats;  £br  you  have  not  the  {dea  of  ignoranoe 
to  offer  in  excuse  for  mental  apostacy  t  and  U 
were  almost  an  affiront  to  your  understandii^  to 
pcnnt  out  the  fiilhcy  of  your  assertiona  and  re* 
marks.  In  the  world,  my  friend,  there  are 
minds  so  engrossed  with  the  riches,  the  plea- 
sures, or  the  cares  ctf  life^  that  they  will  not  see 
or  know  any  thing  which  may  disturb  present 
enjoyment,  or  interfere  with  habits  of  covetous- 
ness  and  gain;  and  therefore  hard  indeed  is  the 
task  to  persuade  such  beings  to  place  their  fit- 
ture  happiness  on  the  basis  of  true  religion. 
BLence  infidelity  is  their  creed,  ami  this  wodd 
their  supreme  dependence;  hence  we  daily 
meet  with  those  trifling  and  contemptible  ch»» 
racters  which  strive  to  eiyoy  the  self^privEege 
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ef  independence^  and,  perhapsi  not  even  at  the 
hoiur  of  death  can  they  belieye  that  for  all  these 
tiimga  there  is  a  day  of  judgment. 

*^  I  will  not  say  excuse  my  seriousness ;  I  will 
onty  now  add,  that  your  nund's  disease  has,  I 
cm  persuaded,  been  contracted  by  '  evil  com- 
munieaticms' — ^by  associating  with  those  scomers 
«f  llie  day  I  have  but  impar&ctly  d&etched ;  and 
that  I  trust  and  hope  their  infloenoe  will  be 
Aort  as  it  has  been  rapid,  and  you  will  not  for- 
get the  awfiil  resolutions  jrou  breathed  on  the 
tmab  of  one  parent,  nor  wiD  I  repeiU;  that  the 
iuqppiBess  of  your  still  surmii^  (me  is  bcMind  up 
in  die  happiness  of  an  only  scm.** 

Tlik  sort  of  conversation  was  prokxiged  be* 
yond  tine  intention  of  either  party ;  and  after 
Donavan's  departure,  an  hour  of  seriousness 
dnded  Willoughb/s  countenance ;  but  die  en- 
gi^ements  of  the  day,  and  EQinor's  radier  un- 
appropriate  questions  as  to  tiie  cause  of  his 
gravity,  banisbed  every  sombre  feeling,  and 
WiDoughby  was  again  die  gay  ecmvivial  com* 
panion,  or  the  brilliant  trifier  of  die  party. 
Vltwa  early  youdi  hb  mind  had  wanted  diat 
steadiness  of  character  which  could  eidier  guard 
it  frmn  errcM",  or  render  the  resolutions  of  a  re- 
pemant  hoinr  salutary  and  penaanent^  and  now 
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that  the  comforts  of  affluence  and  the  seduction 
of  example  exhilarated  his  spirits^  and^  as  it 
were^  sanctioned  the  vacillation  of  his  religious 
principles^  he  wished  to  set  aside  till  a  more 
'^  convenient  season*'  any  self-communion,  and 
to  lose  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation  the  some<^ 
times  serious  calls  of  an  awakened  conscience* 
Had  he  been  united  to  a  woman  of  a  strong 
mind)  who  could  have  discriminated  his  failings, 
and  led  him  more  by  example  than  precept  to 
the  nobler  purposes  of  our  present  existence; 
had  she  encoiuraged  an  honourable  occupaticm, 
instead  of  childishly  lamenting  his  every  litde 
occasional  absence ;  hours  of  vacuity  would 
never  have  intruded,  and  the  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life  would  have  gained  new  and  daily 
interest  by  repetition. 

Willoughby,  in  the  days  of  courtship,  had 
admired,  as  he  termed  it,  the  manly  indepen- 
dence of  Mr.  Onslow's  character,  and' that 
worldly  morality  which  guarded  him  from  dis« 
honourable  actions.  As  the  familiarity  of  their 
intercourse  increased,  Willoughby  unfortunately 
adopted  Mr.  Onslow's  repeated  opinion,  that 
"  he  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right;" 
and  which  imperceptibly  weakened  the  influ- 
ence of  Donavan's  arguments  on  the  importance 
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of  die  real  motives  of  our  conduct  and  actions. 
And  now^  whilst  he  gave  him  every  credit  for 
acting  up  to  the  principles  of  his  profession^  he 
tomself  was  fast  strnjring  from  the  path  of  con- 
ficticm — ^from  the  only  path  which  can  lead  to 
present  and  future  happiness. 

As  time  passed  on^  an  unfortunate  intimacy 
iocreased  with  many^  whose  attractions  had  no 
deeper  basis  than  the  meteor  of  an  hour.  Wil- 
knighby's  hospitality  sometimes  suited  their  con- 
venience ;  and  Willoughby's  beautiful  wife  was 
gratified  by  their  apparent  partiality  to  her 
husband,  and  their  flattering  admiration  of  her- 
self Loss  of  time  and  loss  of  talent  might 
have  circumscribed  the  consequences  of  such 
frivolous  society;  but  Willoughby  soon  se- 
lected one  favoured  companion  which  chance 
had  improved  into  friendly  intimacy,  and  which 
was  contributing  to  give  a  dangerous  latitude 
to  his  opinions,  and  to  conceal  the  path  of 
ruin  under  the  enchantments  of  its  accustomed 
temptations. 

If  Willoughby  rode  or  walked,  Sedley  was 
his  companion;  and  morning  perambulations 
generally  secured  an  invitation  to  dine,  and  with 
Willoughby  to  escort  the  ladies  to  places  of 
fiishionable  resort.    Mr.  Sedley  was  a  man  of 
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specious  manne^Sy  and  without  any  depdi  of 
intellect  could  convier^se with  fluency  ongeneral 
subjects.  He  had  run  through  a  good 'fortune 
by  indulging  in  every  reigning  vice  and  fol^^ 
and  at  this  period  his  finances  were  ever  ini  a 
fluctuating  state,  from  the  destructive  vice  <rf 
gaming.  He  determined^  however,  to  proceed 
with  great  ca;ution  in  his  present  views  and  in^ 
tentions.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  Wil- 
loughby's  wife  had  been  his  first  attraction ;  but 
poUogr  and  self-interest  induced  him  rather  to 
make  her  husband  his  victim,  or  at  least  by 
degrees  to  wean  him  from  domestic  habits,  and 
improve  his  bias  for  play,  he  having  already 
discerned  in  Willoughby's  mind  that  charac* 
teristic  indecision  by  which  he  had  been  so  often 
led  astray. 

Mr.  Sedley  had  learnt  from  Willoughby  the 
future  expectations  of  Miss  Harrington,  and  re- 
port confirmed  her  as  the  undoubted  heiress  of 
a  very  large  fortune ;  but  as  he  wished  nothing 
at  present  to  be  conclusive,  he  only  paid  her 
those  silent  but  expressive  attentions,  which 
every  female  knows  better  how  to  appreciate 
than  seriously  to  understand.  Mr.  ^Sedley  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  waltzed  with  EUinor, 
and  the  same  that  Miss  Harringjpn  had  tlien 
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pronounced  divine.  The  natural  consequence 
of  their  present  domestic  intercourse  was  Miss 
Harrington's  growing  and  apparent  partiality ;  . 
and  Sedley  took  care^  by  an  uncertain  and  in- 
consistent conduct,  alternately  to  raise  or  to 
discourage  her  hopes  of  a  confession  of  his  pas- 
sion. This  sort  of  conduct  could  not  long  be 
concealed  from  Ellinor;  and  her  questions  to 
Miss  Harrington  drew  a  romantic  and  prolix 
cpnfession  of  Mr.  Sedley's  behaviour.  Unac- 
quainted with  his  real  character,  she  looked 
forward  to  their  union  as  an  event  much  to  be 
desir^,  and  good-naturedly  extended  her  invi- 
tation to  Louisa  to  remain  in  town  tiU  Wil- 
loughby  and  herself  had  settled  the  period  of 
their  visit  to  Mr.  Onslow  and  Mrs.  Coventry. 
A  few  hints  on  the  subject  to  her  husband  ren- 
dered him  less  vehement  for  Miss  Harrington's 
departure — ^his  new  friend  also  engrossing  in 
some  degree  his  time  and  attention.  EUtherto 
he  had  been  scrupulously  exact  in  keeping  his 
domestic  engagements,  the  tears  and  supplica- 
tions of  Ellinor  having  more  than  once  induced 
him  to  send  excuses  to  the  invitations  abroad, 
which  Sedley 's  raillery  had  compelled  him  to 
accept. 

Pne  day,  after  Sedley  had  been  etxtoUing  him 
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as  a  pattern  for  husbands^  and  expatiating  on 
the  happiness  of  not  being  united  to  a  woman 
who  would  take  advantage  of  such  indulgences, 
whose  smiles  were  the  reward  of  every  occa- 
sional absence^  he  added^  "  but,  by  the  bye, 
WiDoughby,  you  must  for  once  break  through 
the  precision  of  domestic  rules — you  must  dine 
with  me  to-day.    An  old  friend  of  your  father's 
is  to  be  of  the  party,  who  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you:    he  came  to  town  this  morning,    or  of 
course  you  would  not  have  had  so  short  and 
unceremonious  an  invitation."    Willoughby  ex- 
cused himself.    "  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are 
afraid  of  your  wife,  completely  under  female  go- , 
vemment,  if  you  do  not  oblige  me** — adding, 
in  the  common-place  style  of  raillery,  all  that 
€Ould  induce  Willoughby  to  think  it  was  for 
the  mutual  comfort  of  a  married  pair  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  home  society. 

Willoughby  paused;  and  knowing  EUinor 
would  have  a  companion,  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Sedley. 

At  the  usual  dinner  hour  Ellinor  received  a 
note  from  her  husband.  Before  the  servants, 
the  ladies  were  both  silent  and  sullen.  Louisa, 
disappointed  of  the  presence  of  Sedley,  wh6n 
the  cloth  was  removed,  by  her  ill-advised  per- 
suasions induced  Ellinor  almost  to  think  she 
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was  a  neglected  and  forsaken  wife.  After 
passing  some  hours  of  ennm  together^  Miss 
Harrington  declared  her  head-ache  had  so  vio- 
lently increased  she  must  retire  to  bed^  leaving 
her  firiend  with  this  sapient  counsel — "  Shew 
your  husband  how  much  you  have  felt  his  ab- 
sence ;  for  if  you  receive  him  with  your  usual 
smiles,  this  first  deviation  from  punctuality  will 
not  be  the  last.  Remember,  my  dear,  how 
faithfully  he  promised  in  the  morning  not  to  be 
a  moment  after  the  dinner-hour ;  but,  bon  soir, 
I  am  grieved  I  cannot  keep  you  company  till  he 
comes  home — ^you  know  my  head-aches  are 
despotic." 

Fretting,  playing  with  Bijoux,  and  at  times 
running  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment, she  passed  some  of  her  solitary  hours ;  then 
throwing  herself  on  a  sofa,  she  wept  in  petu- 
lance and  resentment.  "  Unkind  Willoughby," 
had  just  burst  from  her  lips  as  his  well-known 
knock  aroused  her  from  lier  reverie.  The  can- 
dles burnt  dimly,  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  and 
an  air  of  confusion  and  discomfort  pervaded  the 
apartment.  Willoughby  entered  —  he  would 
have  embraced  her  with  tenderness — she  re- 
pulsed him  in  silence.  "  Is  it  for  this  reception, 
my  Ellinor,  I  have  resolutely  left  a  gay  con- 
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vivial  party?    Are  you  ill,  my  love?    Where 
is  Louisa?" 

^'  You  had  better  return  to  the  party  you 
seem  so  feelingly  to  regret  having  parted  from." 

"  Nay,  my  best  love,  do  not  be  so  unreason- 
able and  captious.  When  have  I  ever  left  you 
before  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  promise  to  be  punctual  at  the 
dinner-hour?  But  now,  I  suppose,  you  have 
found  out  the  way  to  enjoy  a  separate  society, 
I  may  be  left  to  weep  and  moutn  in  soUtary 
sadness." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Ellinor,  this  is  all  very 
childish.  I  could  not  foresee  that  you  would 
be  alone — ^that  Miss  Harrington  would  have  an 
unfortunate  head-ache.  Come,  come,  give  me 
one  smile,  and  let  me  have  tea  or  supper." 

"  Tea  or  supper !"  interrupting  him ;  "a 
pretty  hour  for  tea  or  supper  truly.  I  am  so 
miserably  cold,  and  have  suffered  so  much  aU 
the  evening,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  go  to 
bed." 

Willoughby  had  drank  more  wine  than  usual, 
and  cut  to  the  heart  at  Ellinor's  unkind  recep- 
tion, he  answered  with  asperity ;  and  she,  re- 
membering Miss  Harrington's  advice,  endea- 
voured not  to  soften  the  irritation  of  his  mind, 
but  rang  for  her  attendant  to  Hght  her  to  bed. 
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!Willoughbyi  left  alone^  did  hot  experience 
very  enviable  reflections.    "  Well  as  I  love 
thee,  £Ilmor/'  at  length  he  said,  "  I  cannot  be 
thy  slave.     Oh  had  she  received  me  this  even- 
ing with  one  conciliating  smile,  cheered  me 
'with  one  kind  expression,  I  could  have  made 
<iue  allowance  for  tender  reproaches — I  had  al- 
Uiost  said,  for  the  childish  reproaches  of  an 
over-indidged  mind."    Then  hastily  exclaiming^ 
**  Faith,  Sedley,  I  believe  you  are  right  in  your 
opinion  of  women,"  he  sat  for  some  time  in  deep 
rumination,  till  unconsciously  he  fell  asleep  on 
a  SO&,  and  was  awoke  by  the  gentle  hand  of 
Elfinor  pressed  upon  his  forehead. 

Whilst  EUinor  was  undressing,  her  resentful 
feelings  a  little  subsided ;  and  after  dismissing 
her  woman,  she  sat  for  some  time  endeavouring 
to  excuse  her  own  unkindness. 

But  Willoughby  came  not,  and  she  began  to 
be  seriously  concerned :  twice  had  she  counted 
the  passing  hour,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  doze 
away  all  unpleasant  remembrances. 

Her  anxiety  was  now  past  endurance ;  and 
hastUy  throwing  on  a  dressing-gown  and  shawl, 
she  sought,  with  all  her  natural  impatience,  the 
room  wherein  she  had  left  her  husband.  The 
tender  inquietude  of  her  manner  soon  led  to  re** 
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conciliation  and  peace ;  and  had  she  profited  by 
the  lesson  that  evening  might  have  taught  her, 
Bhe  would  have  been  saved  many  heartfelt  and 
unavailing  regrets. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  her  and  Wil* 
loughby  to  visit  Mr.  Onslow  and  Mrs.  Coven- 
try. No  serious  quarrel  had  occurred  of  late. 
Ellinor's  situation  called  forth  all  her  husband's 
tenderness ;  and  though  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  by  Sedley  to  play  the  truant,  by  not 
noticing  her  sullen  looks,  or  resenting  her  ill- 
timed  reproaches  for  any  fancied  neglect,  he 
generally  succeeded  to  restore  Ellinor's  smfles 
and  good-humour.  His  patience  was  however 
sometimes  severely  tried.  If  he  imexpectedly 
brought  in  a  friend  with  him  to  dine,  she  would 
either  complain  of  indisposition,  or  sit  silent  and 
abstracted :  if  he  took  up  a  book  or  newspaper, 
she  would,  half  playfully,  half  resentfuUy,  take 
it  from  him,  saying,  *^  an  image  were  a  better 
companion  than  a  prosing  husband — that  he 
ought  to  be  as  entertaining  at  home  as  he  was 
abroad :"  if,  fatigued  with  exercise,  he  reclined 
on  a  couch,  and  asked  her  and  Louisa  to  give 
him  a  little  music ;  the  instrument  was  out  of 
time,  or  she  had  a  cold,  or  she  was  tired  of  all 
her  old  music ;  and  immediately  seized  with  a 
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48tadiou8  or  industrious  fit^  she  would  take  up  an 
unfinished  novels  or  busy  herself  with  her 
drawing :  if  he  wished  her  to  walk  with  him, 
the  weather  was  too  hot  or  too  cold ;  the  car* 
riage  made  her  iU ;  company  was  fatiguing,  and 
aolitude  irksome^  The  same  irregularity  in  do- 
mestic arrangements  pervaded  the  house ;  and 
the  impertinence  of  servants  or  trades-people 
was  not  unfrequently  the  grand  topic  of  conver- 
sation. In  short,  Ellinor  was  perfectly  a  stranger 
to  that  happy  art  of  rendering  home  comfort- 
able to  her  husband ;  and  he  generally  took  re- 
fuge from  the  approach  of  any  thing  impleasant 
in  the  quiet  of  his  own  apartment.  Besides  every 
affectionate  consideration,  Willoughby,  from 
pQUtical  motives,  wished  that  no  shadow  of  al- 
tercation might  appear  before  Mr.  Onslow,  nor 
any  painfrd  retrospect  from  Ellinor  prejudice 
her  father  against  himself.  He  did  not  doubt 
her  affection,  or  that  she  would  willingly  preju- 
dice her  father  against  him;  but  her  sometimes 
extreme  simpUdty,  and  the  shrewdness  of  Mr. 
Onslow,  made  him  resolve  on  his  present  guarded 
and  considerate  conduct.  Miss  Harrington, 
wholly  engrossed  with  her  own  plans  and  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  Sedley,  was  less  annoying 
to  Willoughby  than  usual;  yet  he  rejoiced  in 
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the  idea,  that  their  expected  visite  would  re- 
lieve  him  from  her  constant  society. 

Ellinor  could  not  help  remarking,  that  her 
friend  was  now  far  less  communicative  on  the 
subject  of  those  "  airy  nothings",  which  every 
romantic  girl  in  love  knows  how  to  convert,  as 
suits  her  own  wishes  and  expectations ;  and, 
that  though  in  company  Sedley  was  more  re- 
served than  usual,  she  had  made  h^r  observa- 
tions on  some  apparently  chance  t6te-^-t6tes 
which  had  taken  place  between  them. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Sedley,  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  from  the  fear  of  disoblig- 
ing a  rich  old  uncle,  could  not  at  that  period 
marry  Miss  Harrington;  and  feeling  none  o€ 
that  anxious  solicitude  inseparable  from  real 
love,  he  would  certainly  have  laughed  at  her 
partiality,  and  despised  so  easy  a  conquest,  if 
her  large  fortune  in  reversion  had  not  induced 
him  to  make  something  like  a  declaration  of  his 
attachment,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  time 
%vas  fixed  for  her  return  into  Somersetshire. 
But  binding  her  to  secrecy,  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  their  eventual  ihappiness,  and  art- 
fully gaining  her  written  promise  of  marriage, 
without  binding  himself  in  the  same  manner^ 
she  fancied  she  was  acting  with  great  resolution 
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and  judgment  in  the  reserve  she  was  practising 
towards  her  friend.  How  rarely,  if  ever,  a  wo- 
man is  justified  in  receiving  the  secret  addresses 
of  a  lover ;  there  is  generally  something  wrong 
where  concealment  is  necessary;  and  she  fre-? 
quently  weakens  the  esteem  and  good  opinion 
of  the  man,  by  entering  into  a  secret  engage- 
ment; and  will  probably  be  ultimately  convinced 
that  neither  her  mind  nor  person  were  the  at* 
traction,  but  that  mere  interested  views  had  in- 
fluenced his  conduct. 

Ellinor's  good-nature,  and  some  degree  of 
curiosity,  induced  her  to  question  Miss  Har- 
rington very  closely  a  few  days  before  they  were 
to  leave  town ;  and  the  latter  anticipating  a  fu- 
ture invitation  if  she  disclosed  the  secret,  made 
a  fiiU  avowal  of  Mr.  Sedley's  attachment — of 
the  reasons  for  its  present  concealment — avowed 
that  the  sweet  remembrance  of  Sedley's  vows 
of  everlasting  love  would  cheer  the  dreary 
months  of  absence  and  solitude  at  the  dread- 
ful old  hall — and  added,  "  Oh,  EUinor,  when 
next  we  meet,  who  will  be  so  happy  a  being 
as  your  friend !  I,  who  have  laughed  at  love, 
have  lived  on  the  flattery  of  universal  admi*- 
ration,  and  almost  envied  your  superior  beauty 
which  unconsciously  commanded  it  in  every 
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circle^  can  have  now  no  pleasure  but  in  Sed- 
ley's  dear  presence.  Swear  to  me,  my  be* 
loved  friend,  inviokble  secrecy ;  for  worlds, 
Sedley  would  not  at  present  acquauit  either 
your  husband  or  yourself  with  oiu:  engagement 
— ^nay^  t  have  so  faithfully  promised  not  to  tell 
even  you " 

"  Do  not  repent,"  she  interrupted ;  "  you 
may  indeed  trust  me :  and  be  assured  that,  till 
you  permit,  Willoughby  shall  remain  ignorant 
of  your  confidence." 

The  romantic  style  which  Louisa  had  adopted 
was  so  in  unison  with  £lUnor*s  mind  and  feel* 
ings,  that  she  pifomised  to  invite  her  again 
when  they  had  a  settled  habitation  either  in 
town  or  country ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pro* 
mote  Sedley's  intimacy  with  her  husband,  that 
she  might  continually  acquaint  her  of  his  wel* 
fare  and  his  proceedings. 

On  consideration,  Ellinor  recollected  that 
Willoughby  had  more  than  once  declared  Miss 
Harrington  should  never  again  become  their 
guest ;  but  circumstances,  and  ways  and  means, 
might  occur  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolu- 
tion; and  she  never  anticipated  any  negative 
that  might  interfere  with  her  wishes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV* 

Mr.  Onslow  received  Willoughby  and  hid 
daughter  with  great  kindness  and  affection^ 
Country  hospitality,  and  country  neighbours 
possessed  the  charm  of  novelty  to  amuse,  if  not 
to  interest  Willoughby,  and  in  all  the  usual  iiw 
consistency  of  his  resolves,  he  determined  that 
rural  occupations  and  a  country  Ufe  should 
henceforth  insure  his  domestic  happiness.  He 
saw  Ellinor,  the  idol  of  her  father — ^the  orna- 
ment of  every  circle.  He  continually  witnessed 
the  smile  of  exultation  on  her  beautifiil  coun* 
tenance,  at  the  unqualified  flattery  and  appro- 
bation of  her  juvenile  acquaintance,  while  every 
matron  extolled  her  as  a  pattern  for  imitation^ 
and  the  criterion  of  elegance  and  fashion.  To 
display  her  costly  dresses  and  sparkling  orna- 
ments to  her  more  intimate  associates,  to  cor- 
rect their  errors  in  any  fashionable  costume, 
and  to  charm  all  hearts  by  her  musical  powers, 
to  be  looked  at,  not  worshipped  by  the  sur-t 
rounding  cottagers,  for  alas !  her  hours  had  ever 
been  differently  employed  than  in  acquainting 
herself  with,  or  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
were  gratifications  to  that  vanity  which  had 
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never  yet  been  satiated  by  adulation;  and, 
"  Dear  Willoughby,  We  must  live  in  the  coun- 
try," ever  delighted  her  now  enraptured  hus- 
band. Mr.  Harcourt  alone  saw  through  the 
flimsy  veil  which  shaded  from  common  view 
the  trifling  propensities  of  her  mind ;  he  had 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  gave  little  credit 
to  the  superficial  smiles  of  good  humour,  nor 
value  to  the  shewy  accomplishments  she  pos- 
sessed. He  found  her  still  unequal  to  any 
thing  like  rational  conversation.  Presuming  on 
the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  she  never  heeded 
the  exertions  of  others,  or  thought  that  she 
received  sufficient  attention  either  from  her 
flatterers  or  domestics. 

But  at  length  both  Willoughby  and  EUinor 
began  to  tire  of  the  confined  routine  of  Mr. 
Onslow's  mansion.  The  former,  without  ex- 
actly defining  the  cause,  was  dissatisfied  and 
restless,  and  EUinor  having  no  more  dresses  to 
exhibit,  nor  fashionable  anecdotes  to  relate, 
gave  way  to  every  trifling  indisposition,  and 
sometimes  by  not  rising  till  noon,  and  then  re- 
clining on  a  sofa  till  evening,  excited  the  anxious 
feelings  of  her  father  on  account  of  her  inte- 
resting situation. 

She  had  herself  induced  him  to  promise  to 
give  a  ball  to  ihe  surrounding  gentry  before 
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the  expiration  of  their  visit.  Mr.  Onslow^  con- 
cluding Ellinor  would  neither  feel  inclination 
nor  strength  to  fatigue  herself  by  joining  in  the 
dance,  the  day  of  their  departure  was  fixedr — 
the  ball  arranged,  and  Ellinor  delighted  by  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  ordering,  and  making 
the  necessary  alterations  throughout  the  spa- 
cious house,  "  Dear  Willoughby,  what  a 
prize  would  some  of  our  London  beaux  be  this 
evening,  the  elegant  Sedley,  the  entertaining 
Mountford,  &c." 

"  Be  contented,  Ellinor,  and  lament  not  vi- 
sionary advantages.  I  am  surprized  your  father 
has  allowed  such  latitude  to  your  ever  restless 
fancy." 

You  are  very  wise,  and  very  grave  all  of  a 
sudden,  Willoughby,  but  perhaps  such  a  hu- 
mour will  be  most  appropriate  for  our  next 
vegetating  visit.  I  am  sure  I  wish  we  had  a 
settled  residence." 

"  Ellinor,  you  shall  have  one,  inconsiderate 
as  is  your  present  request.  You  hurt  me  by 
talking  of  a  vegetating  visit  to  my  mother ;  if 
you  prefer  to  stay  here,  I  will  go  without  you." 

"  Oh,  Willoughby,  did  you  love  me  as  in  the 
days  of  courtship,  could  you  have  made  such 
a  proposal?" 

Mr.  Harcourt's  entrance  dispersed  the  rising 
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cloudy  though  his  penetration  quickly  perceived 
the  traces  of  a  disturbed  mind  on  the  counte-* 
nance  of  Willoughby;  but  Ellinor,  instantly 
idelighted  with  some  beautiiVd  exotics  he  had 
selected  for  her^  forgot  her  own  regrets,  and 
her  childish  accusation  of  Willoughby. 

Unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  dis-* 
playing  her  perfection  in  dancing,  exhilarated 
by  music,  and  entranced  by  flattery,  EUinor^s 
evening  exertions  were  beyond  her  strength, 
and  the  next  day  alarming  indisposition  threa- 
tened a  serious  disappointment  of  her  father's 
and  her  husband's  hopes  ;  an  apparently  incon* 
sequential  faU  in  the  morning,  having  contri- 
buted  to  the  lingering  confinement  she  was 
doomed  to.  The  medical  attendant  having  pro- 
nounced that  many  weeks  of  absolute  quiet 
were  necessary  to  insure  her  ftiture  well  doing« 

Too  ill  to  contend  the  point,  their  departure 
from  Onslow-hall  was  necessarily  deferred,  and 
till  she  was  in  some  degree  convalescent,  Wil- 
loughby ceased  to  lament  the  newly  discovered 
monotony  of  a  country  hfe.  When  EUinor 
was  perfectly  out  of  danger,  she  was  forbidden 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  he,  imagining  that 
for  months  there  might  be  no  prospect  of  their 
departure,  was  daily  contriving  some  plausible 
pretext  for  a  visit  to  town,  and  to  pass  a  few 
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dajrs  with  Mts.  Coventry  and  his  friend  Dona- 
van.  One  mornings  whilst  at  breakfast,  tfite-* 
k-t^te  with  Mr.  Onslow,  the  post  brought  him 
a  letter  from  Sedley,  stating,  that  the  house  he 
had  wished  to  engage  was  now  vacant,  that  the 
|>roprietor  was  then  in  town,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  his  own  personal  enquiries. 

"  You  must  go  to  town,  Willoughby,"  Mr. 
Onslow  said,  "  I  know  the  house  and  situation 
well :  Ellinor  is  in  good  quarters :  I  think  you 
may  depend  on  every  possible  care  during  your 
absence,  and  remember  you  are  to  draw  on  my 
banker  for  the  needful  on  such  occasions." 

This  was  no  unpleasant  arrangement  to  ^(VH- 
loughby,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
reconcile  Ellinor  to  being  left  behind.  But 
Mr.  Onslow  laughed  at  her  childish  regrets, 
and  Willoughby  endeavoured  to  convince  her 
that  from  pecuniary  motives  they  ought  not  to 
defer  the  purchase  of  the  house. 

Willoughby's  protracted  absence  was  more 
truly  caused  by  the  insidious  conduct  of  Sedley, 
than  by  real  or  important  business.  The  latter 
endeavoured  by  constant  dissipation  to  counter-^ 
act  the  effects  of  transient  repentance :  he 
well  knew  he  had  no  novice  to  deal  with,  that 
Willoughby  had  run  the  wild  career  of  plea* 
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sure^  and  that  tibough  he  now  resolv^  ne¥er 
deliberately  to  yield  to  temptations,  Sedley  so 
artfully  adapted  them  to  seasoils  and  oppor- 
tunities^ that  the  midnight  revel  had  been  more 
than  once  the  forerunner  of  too  deep  and  seri- 
ous play  for  the  finances  of  Willoughby  during 
his  stay  in  town. 

He  wrote  frequently  to  Ellinor,  whose  an- 
9wers  wei^  generally  in  all  the  pathos  of  ccnn- 
pkint  for  her  unfortimately  protracted  visit  at 
Onslow-hall,  the  lassitude  of  indisposition,  and 
its  necessary  restraints  depressing  her  spirits, 
and  giving  rise  to  future  anticipations  of  ill. 
.  Willoi^ghby  really  felt,,  and  woidd  have  con- 
tinued to  feel  all  a  husband's  anxiety,  had  she 
not  so  often  reproached  him  for  leaving  her 
imder  such  circumstances,  and  afHrmed  that  she 
was  the  most  miserable  and  neglected  of  human 
beings. 

Alas  !  in  his  reflective  moments,  he  had  dis- 
covered, that  want  of  mind  was  the  grand  ob- 
stacle of  congeniality  of  feelings  and  sentiments 
in  the  married  state,  and  that  accomplishments 
alone  were  not  sufficient  to  give  permanency  to 
the  fascinations  of  beauty,  however  they  might 
afford  variety,  both  in  the  enlarged,  and  do- 
mestic circle. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Some  expected  events  had  marked  the  lapse  of 
^uH)ther  twelvemonth.     Ellinor  was  settled  in 
lier  new  habitation  in  town,  and  the  mother  of 
^  delicate,  but  lovely  boy.     Vincent  and  Eliza- 
Ibeth  had  taken  possession  of  their  country  re- 
:sidence  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Coventry's  neigh- 
l)ourhood ;  their  happiness  mutually  increased 
\)j  the  birth  of  a  Uttle  girl.     Donavan's  pro- 
teg6  was  the  darling  of  Mrs.  Coventry,  and 
the  general  favourite  of  all.     The  new  and 
tender  name  of  father  had  in  some  degree  weak- 
ened Sedley's  influence  over  Willoughby's  pur- 
suits, but  as  he  could  not  tisten  for  ever  to  nur- 
sery stories,  or  hear  with  patience  the  cries  of 
infancy,  Ellinor  sometimes  accused  him  of  bar- 
barity, whilst  she  half  sportively  appealed  to 
Sedley  to  be  the  judge  of  a  mother's  cause,  and 
of  all  her  imaginary  fancies.     Sedley  had  of 
late  received  from  her  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion, and  here  good  nature,  not  vanity  was  her 
motive.     She   had  persuaded  Willoughby  to 
invite  Miss  Harrington  to  stay  with  her  during 
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her  lying-in,  and  Miss  Harrington  still  remained 
in  uncertain  anxiety  in  regard  to  Sedley's  inten^ 
tions.  He  would  not  give  up  her  written  pro- 
mise, and  talked  of  love,  without  proving  it  by 
any  confidential  explanations,  and  as  Ellinor 
imagined  he  was  ignorant  of  Miss  Harrington's 
disclosure  of  their  situation,  she  hoped  he 
would  in  time  give  to  her  a  candid  elucidation 
of  his  present  conduct.  Hence  he  was  always 
a  welcome  guest,  nor  even  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband  did  she  deny  herself  to  his  acci- 
dental visits. 

How  far  this  apparent  preference  might  have 
excited  Sedley's  vanity  and  presumption,  can- 
not be  determined,  as  they  were  just  about  to 
leave  town  for  the  summer  months,  and  hitherto 
he  had  always  prefaced  his  flattering  speeches, 
with  "  As  the  friend  of  your  husband,  I  pre- 
sume, all  lovely  as  you  are,  to  aspire  to  your 
confidence  and  esteem." 

Indisposition  and  concurring  circumstances 
had  hitherto  prevented  Willoughby  and  Elli- 
nor visiting  Vincent  and  his  wife,  since  they  had 
been  settled  at  Beech-park;  their  arrival  was 
hailed  with  the  purest  delight  by  the  Uttle  as- 
sembled party,  Mrs.  Coventry,  her  nursery, 
and  Donavan,  were  enjoying  with  the  happy 
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Vmoents,  all  that  hospitality  and  affection  could 
command,  and  Willoughby  again  became  en- 
raptured with  the  delights  of  rural  retirement. 
The  house,  the  grounds,  the  park,  were  all  in 
the  first  style  of  taste  and  elegance.  No  ex- 
pense had  been  spared  to  unite  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Spacious  apartments, 
boudoirs  tastefully  and  usefiilly  furnished  and 
ornamented — a  hbrary,  whose  shelves  could 
boast  of  a  judicious  and  well  assorted  collection 
of  every  modem  and  classic  author,  commodi- 
Qusly  appropriated  for  study  or  amusement, 
whose  windows  commanded  a  diversified  and 
beautiful  view,  opening  upon  a  lawn  which  led 
to  a  walk  impervious  to  the  meridian  sun,  from 
the  tastefully  training  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
short,  the  whole  mansion  bespoke  not  only  the 
superintendance  of  taste,  but  consideration  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  meanest 
domestic ;  nor  was  a  well  chosen  collection  of 
books  omitted,  adjoining  the  housekeeper's 
apartment,  for  the  instruction  or  recreation  of 
all  under  her  guidance  and  protection. 

The  old  gentleman's  fortune,  which  Vincent 
inherited,  had  turned  out  far  beyond  even  his 
most  sanguine  expectation ;  unclaimed  divi- 
dends put  him  in  possession  of  such  siuns  of 
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ready  money,  that  no  check  was  necessary  to 
the  unbounded  UberaUty  of  his  expenditure. 

Hence  every  ideal  plan  of  benevolence  had 
been  successfully  realized.  Elizabeth's  village 
school,  and  other  charitable  buildings,  were  in 
a  flourishing  and  useftd  state,  and  the  village 
which  joined  the  park  was  now  the  seat  of 
neatness,  contentment,  and  order.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  adjacent  ground  for  a  small 
adjoining  garden  to  each  humble  tenement, 
afforded  innocent  employment  to  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  industrious,  and  useful  assistance 
to  their  frugal  but  improved  repast.  Elizabetibi 
ever  held  this  idea  in  view,  that  if  relief  to  the 
indigent  be  not  an  incentive  to  industry,  it  en- 
courages idleness,  and  defeats  the  cause  which 
charity  intends  to  promote.  She  was  careful 
in  discriminating  the  real  wants  of  her  poorer 
neighbours,  from  the  artificial  complaints  of  in- 
dolence or  discontent.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  season — a  vain  endeavour  to  gain  em- 
ployment— ^unforeseen  accidents — sickness,  or 
domestic  calamity,  never  sued  in  vain  for  imme- 
diate reUef,  and  no  music  could  sound  so  sweet 
on  Vincent's  ear,  as  those  occasional  effusions 
of  gratitude  from  the  village  poor,  when  they 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  his  beloved  Elizabeth 
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for  some  casual  relief,  or  permanent  alteration 
in  their  circumstances.  The  building  for  the 
asylum  of  a  limited  number  of  aged  persons, 
was  just  completed,  nor  did  Elizabeth  omit  in 
every  estabUshment  and  cottage,  to  bestow  some 
appropriate  reward  for  uniform  industry,  clean- 
liness,  and  good  habits.  No  impediment  but 
illness  ever  prevented  Vincent  and  herself  from 
going  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon ;  her  mild  rebukes,  but  above  all,  exam- 
ple, from  the  great  house,  proved  of  salutary 
effect,  and  the  morning  and  evening  service 
soon  began  to  be  as  constantly  attended  by  the 
cotts^ers  as  their  necessary  avocations  would 
permit.  Neither  did  Elizabeth  allow  the  youth- 
ful and  the  thoughtless  to  imagine,  that  every 
Sabbath  duty  was  comprized  in  going  to  church. 
She  generally  contrived  to  make  her  calls  in  the 
village  on  a  Monday,  when  she  could  praise  or 
dispraise  what  she  had  observed  the  preceding 
day.  And  not  prohibiting  the  innocent  recrea- 
tion of  an  evening  walk,  and  encouraging  the 
neighbourly  offices  of  kindness  ^nd  charity, 
few,  if  any,  felt  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  restraint, 
but  hailed  its  approach  as  a  joyful  rest  from 
labour. 
Ellinor  had  been  advised  to  use  general  and 
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moderate  exercise,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
Elizabeth  through  the  park  which  led  to  the 
village^  but  nothing  could  induce  her  to  breathe 
the  air,  of  the  children's  school-room,  or  enter 
the  pretty  cottages  which  adorned  the  road. 
She  should  be  liable  to  catch  any  incidental  dis- 
order. She  disliked  all  the  cant  speeches  of 
poverty,  and  she  really  thought,  as  she  had 
heard  her  father  often  say,  "  People  might  be 
righteous  overmuch,"  she  woidd  hardly  let  her 
infant  look  at  a  child,  lest  he  should  take  some 
complaint,  and  though  she  would  not  allow 
Willoughby  to  make  the  comparison,  she  her- 
self could  not  help  contrasting  the  healthy  ap^ 
pearance  of  Elizabeth's  child,  with  the  pallid 
cheeks  and  delicate  limbs  of  her  own.  A  more 
promising  infant  had  seldom  been  bom,  and 
nature  had  furnished  that  abundant  nutriment, 
which  a  properly  interested  mother  on  no  con- 
sideration could  ever  withhold,  but  Ellinor  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  ignorance,  that  she  was 
too  delicate  to  undergo  such  constant  attention 
and  fatigue,  and  that  the  slavery  and  confine^ 
ment  of  many  months  would  prove  her  lament- 
able sacrifice. 

We  will  do  Ellinor  the  justice  to  say,  that  her 
inexperience  gave  every  possible  credence  to.> 
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such  absurd  ideas^  and  that  she  really  was  not 
aware  of  the  risk  she  permitted  her  child  to 
encounter^  in. the  perilous  arrangement  of  his 
nursery  establishment.  Willoughby,  a  novice 
on  the  subject^  dreamt  not  of  the  probability 
of  his  child's  future  inconvenience^  although 
he  thought  he  shoidd  have  better  estimated 
ElUnor's  tenderness^  had  she  not  declined  the 
trouble  of  nursing  hes  own  child  from  selfish 
or  trivial  motives.  He  imagined  that  the  months 
of  infancy  were  ever  the  months  of  wailing  and 
crying,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  his  boy  could  walk  and  talk,  and  every 
day  interest  him  by  some  new  improvement  of 
intellect.  But  now  he  contrasted  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  two  infants,  and  contemplated  his 
sister  in  the  most  interesting  of  ^11  employ-^ 
ments,  and  consequently  Ellinor  could  not  rise 
in  his  estimation :  he  however  checked  the  vain 
complaint  of  her  want  of  real  maternal  anxiety 
and  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to  banish  serious 
reflections,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on 
her's. 

Ellinor  had  seldom  arisen  in  time  to  join  in 
the  brief  but*  comprehensive  petitions,  and 
thanksgiving  of  the  morning,  and  she  (tnore 
than  once  had  express^  her  surprize  that 
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Elizab^Ui  persevered  in  a  custom  which  was 
probably  a  subject  of  derision  to  her  saint-like 
looking  domestics  as  soon  as  they  had  leflt  the 
room. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  mildest  manner,  readied  to 
Ellinor's  thoughtless  speech,  declaring  it  wa9 
her  finn  opinion,  that  no  master  or  mistress  of 
a  family  should  be  deterred  from  performing 
their  duty,  because  some  worthless  individual 
knew  not  how. to  behave  on  serious  occasion i 
that  the  five  or  ten  minutes  devoted  to  this  ser? 
vice  neither  wearied  their  patience,  nor  impeded 
their  daily  occupation,  that  the  choice  was  ever 
optional  to  visitors  at  the  house,  to  join  the 
family  circle. 

Donavan  saw  with  pain  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  Willoughby's  resolutions.  He  felt  convinced 
that  EUinor  was  not  the  woman  to  render  iiim 
happy,  and  more  than  suspected  that  Wil- 
loughby  was  of  the  same  opinion  himself.  The 
hour  of  romance  had  past — ^his  attentions  were 
now  not  tihose  of  the  heart,  but  to  ensure  her 
smiles  and  good  humour,  for  she,  jealously  alive 
to  a  suspension,  or  decline  of  her  power,  scru- 
pled not  to  proclaim  her  misery  at  any  fancied 
sHght,  or  diminution  of  her  husband's  regard. 
Senise.and  prudence  ipight  have  done  much  in 
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settling  his  yet  unsteady  principles ;  the  mother 
of  his  child — ^the  mistress  of  his  family  woidd 
eventually  haye  regained  her  influence,  and 
domestic  happiness  the  victory  over  the  tran- 
£Rlent  enjoyments  of  a  dissipated  life,  had  not 
the  querulous  reply,  or  the  ill-timed  reproach, 
irritated  his  feelings,  and  almost  unconsciously 
engendered  disesteem  and  uidifFerence.  When 
Willoughby  was  exclusively  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Coventry,  or  his  sister,  he  was  happy  and 
affectionate,  and  Mrs.  Coventry  believing  what 
she  so  ardently  wished,  the  happiness  of  an 
idolized  son,  suppressed  any  momentary  suspi-^ 
cion  of  a  contrary  opinion.  A  few  days  before 
the  termination  of  their  visit  at  Mr.  Vincent's, 
Mrs.  Coventry  remarked  to  Ellinor,  that  she 
thought  her  boy  did  not  look  well,  and  gently 
hinted  some  error  in  the  nature  of  his  food, 
and  that  the  nurse  was  too  apt  to  give  him 
more  than  was  necessary.  Ellinor,  who  thought 
she  was  the  fondest  mother  in  the  world,  felt 
alarmed  about  the  child,  but  answered  Mn. 
Coventry  rather  ungraciously,  that  a  child  who 
was  always  crying  must  be  pacified  with  food, 
and,  that  as  to  the  nurse,  her  character  had 
been  undeniable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  an  unusual  bustle 
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and  noise^  a  violent  knock  at  Ellinor's  cham* 
ber  door^  annoiinced  there  was  real  cause  for 
the  disturbance^  the  nurse,  in  loud  and  terrify- 
ing accents  proclaiming,  that  the  child  could 
not  hve  five  minutes.  Without  resolution  or 
fortitude  on  common  occasions,  Ellinor  ahnost 
shrieked  herself  into  hysterics,  and  Willoughby 
precipitately  ascended  to  the  nursery,  followed 
by  his  horror  struck  companion.  The  child, 
in  dreadfiil  convulsions,  was  a  sight  so  agoniz- 
ing to  parents,  that  even  Willoughby  was  ap- 
palled, and  Ellinor  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
The  servants  crowded  around,  and  giving  Elli- 
nor in  charge  to  some  of  them,  Mrs.  Coventry 
took  the  little  sufferer  in  her  arms,  and  instantly 
ordered  what  her  experience  conceived  would 
best  tend  to  the  infant's  recovery.  On  a  sud- 
deuf  in  much  agitation  of  mind,  Willoughby 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Coventry,  that  the  infant 
had  never  been  christened — that  the  ceremony 
had  not  taken  place  from  various  preventions^ 
the  chief  had  been  Mr.  Onslow's  continued 
procrastinated  visit,  and  his  wish  to  have  the 
child  named  Onslow,  in  his  presence,  that  he 
himself  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  as  a  child,  it  might  be  presimied, 
must  die  innocent  of  any  actual  sin.     Mrs.  Co- 
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Ventry  at  that  moment  did  not  express  her  feel- 
ings and  opinions^  shocked  as  she  was  at  so 
unpardonable  a  neglect,  and  such  ignorant  rea- 
soning on  the  subject.  Without  hesitation  she 
intreated  Vincent  to  send  for  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  to  her  dismay,  she  recollected 
a  rheumatic  fever  at  that  instant  confined  him 
to  his  bed ;  but,  said  Vincent,  "  I  will  dispatch 
a  messenger  for  our  excellent  friend  Donavan^ 
and  trust  that  the  infant's  hfe  will  be  spared 
till  he  has  received  the  ablution  of  baptism, 
for  however  we  may  reason  about  the  innocence 
of  a  child,  we  cannot  be  so  plausibly  convinced 
that  the  guilt  will  not  rest  upon  the  parent,  for 
such  a  palpable  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Upon  what  grounds  so  many  neglect,  or  think 
lightly  of  an  institution  authorized  by  our  Sa- 
viour's practical  observance  of  it,  is  an  enquiry, 
we  may  affirm,  more  easily  made,  than  satisfac-^ 
torily  answered,  and,  if  by  Scripture  it  be  pro- 
nounced an  essential  sacrament,  what  human 
presumption  should  slight,  or  unwarrantably 
defer  entering  into  so  heavenly  a  covenant?" 

Some  such  reflection  as  this  passed  through 
Vincent's  mind,  after  having  dispatched  a  ser- 
vant and  carriage  for  Mr.  Donavan ;  the  dis- 
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tance  was  only  four  niQes,  and  the  child  grew 
eyidendy  worse,  appearing  to  suffer  severely. 
Willoughby  was  totally  unmanned,  and  if  he 
thought  that  the  hour  of  death  were  so  awful 
at  such  a  tender  age,  what  might  it  be  when 
mental  inquietude  was  added  to  the  strength  of 
maturer  years  ?  "  Oh,  mother  !'*  at  length  he 
said,  "  Why  should  an  innocent  being  like  this 
be  so  afflicted  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
mercy  and  government  of  Providence,  which 
could  in  an  instant  restore  our  darling  to  health, 
or  release  him  from  this  dreadful  scene  V* 

"  Forbear,"  my  dearest  son,"  she  replied, 
"  to  question  the  power,  the  mercy,  or  the  de- 
crees of  God.  How  know  we  but  the  invisible 
world,  just  opening  to  receive  an  infant  spirit, 
may  be  delegated  to  soothe  the  apparent  ago- 
nies of  the  body,  that  for  the  wisest  of  pur- 
poses our  feelings  may  be  thus  aroused,  but 
that  the  apparent  convulsions  of  nature  reach 
not  the  invulnerable  part  of  our  dying  infant, 
and  let  us  take  comfort  in  the  blessed  hope, 
even  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"  The  struggle  is  nearly  over,  if  human 
prayers  can  avail,  may  life  be  spared  till  we 
can  witness  his  being  made  an  inheritor  of  our 
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Redeemer's  promises.  If  not,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation to  avow,  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion^  he 
will  find  eternal  rest  on  the  bosom  of  mercy." 

Willoughby  briefly  explained  why  she  had 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  child's  baptism. 
That  the  intention  of  naming  it  till  Mr.  On- 
slow's arrival,  from  various  circiunstances  had 
been  deferred,  and  that  neither  EUinor  nor 
himself  remembered,  or  perhaps  thought  it  of 
sufiicient  consequence  to  contradict  what  they 
had  affirmed  wolild  immediately  take  place. 

The  wretched  mother,  still  nearly  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  received  every  attention  and 
kindness  from  the  anxious  circle  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  as  they  knew  she*  could  not  actively 
be  useful,  but  distressingly  violent  in  grief  and 
lamentations,  they  did  not  regret  the  necessity 
of  her  absence,  and  hoped  soon  to  prepare  her 
for  the  expected  trial. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  could  reasonably  be 
imagined,  Donavan,  by  his  presence,  cheered 
the  watchful  party,  and  now  a  scene  ensued, 
which  increased  every  vain  regret,  and  added 
poignancy  to  the  mournful  hour.  Donavan, 
prompt  and  feelingly  considerate  on  such  occa- 
sions, wasted  no  moments  in  useless  enquiries, 
or  common  place  consolations.     But,  alas  t  be- 
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fore  the  awful  rite  of  baptism  could  be  adnu- 
nistered,  on  the  instant  of  the  book  being 
opened,  the  imconscious  infant  breathed  its 
last,  a  deep  drawn  sigh  proclaiming,  the  soul 
of  innocence  was  parted  from  the  frail  but 
beauteous  tenement. 

As  if  such  an  event  had  not  been  expected, 
for  some  moments  all  were  lost,  stunned  as  it 
were  by  so  great  a  disappointment,  but  soon 
the  impressive  and  consolatory  prayer  which 
Donavan  offered  at  the  throne  of  grace,  tran-* 
quillized  every  mind,  and  even  soothed  the 
regrets  of  paternal  affection.  In  such  a  scene 
all  the  best  propensities  of  Willoughby's  na- 
ture were  called  forth,  and  had  he  wisely 
doubted  his  own  instability  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  he  would  never  have  again  risked 
his  fame  or  fortune  in  the  dissipated  scenes  of 
this  uncertain  life.  In  a  few  hours  Ellinor  reco- 
vered from  the  stupor  her  faculties  had  slum- 
bered in,  and  she  beheld  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Coventry,  and  Elizabeth,  watching  by  the  couch 
on  which  she  reclined.  The  moumfrd  event 
was  made  known  to  her  with  all  due  tenderness 
and  consideration.  It  were  useless  to  endea- 
vour  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  on 
her  mind.     Hours  of  violence,  even  invective 
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against  the  decree  of  Heaven,  almost  amount- 
ing to  frenzied  desperation.  *'  I  cannot  see 
Mr.  Donavan,  he  will  preach  patience,  and  per- 
haps counsel  with  severity ;  alas !  who  can  bear 
up  against  such  a  loss  ?*'  she  had  several  times 
franticly  exclaimed.  But  when  a  chance  meet- 
ing with  him  soon  occurred,  and  he  clasped 
her  hand  in  all  the  fervour  of  brotherly  eom- 
miseration,  sat  patiently  by  her  side — heard 
her  complaints,  and  soothed  her  grief— aUowed 
that  a£9ictions  could  not  be  received  with 
apathy  by  creatures  so  formed  as  we  were  to 
feel  their  pressure ;  that  indulged  and  obstinate 
sorrow  could  only  be  displeasing  to  Heaven, 
Ellinor  felt  for  a  short  time  the  soothing  effects 
of  Donavan's  kindne$s. 

As  week  after  week  passed  on  in  the  dull  imi- 
formity  of  sorrow,  and  the  caprice  of  EUinor's 
temper,  most  trying  to  all  around  her,  Wil- 
loughby  proposed  a  change  of  scene  and  place 
to  arouse  her  to  something  like  active  employ- 
ment, and  an  invitation  from  her  father  arriv- 
ing just  at  this  period,  it  was  soon  a  settled  plan 
to  pay  him  an  immediate  visit,  and  now,  to  the 
surprise  of  Elizabeth,  Ellinor  began  to  talk  of 
having  more  elegant  mourning,  and  of  other 
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arrangements^  and  even  wrote  lier  orders  to 
town  for  the  most  expensive  attire. 

Willoughby^  pleased  with  any  change  of  her 
mind  and  feelings,  hailed  with  satisfaction  the 
pettishness  of  her  complaints;  and  by  a  little 
well-timed  flattery,  and  some  real  compassion 
for  her  recent  disappointment,  a  transient  smile 
would  sometimes  irradiate  Ellinor's  counte- 
nance, and  she  parted  from  her  kind  and 
anxious  friends  with  wonderfril  composure.  Not 
so,  Willoughby,  he  had  visited  the  grave  of  his 
infant,  and  for  a  few  minutes  had  thought  wilb' 
seriousness  on  past  events;  the  affectionate 
and  parting  embrace  of  a  beloved  mother  and 
sister,  had  nearly  overcome  his  firmness,  nor 
did  a  too  sure  conviction  of  the  instability  of 
Ellinor's  mind,  contribute  to  raise  his  spirits,  or 
paint  the  future  in  exhilarating  colours. 

The  moumfiil  expression  of  Willoughby*s 
countenance  displeased  and  irritated  Ellinor. 
She  thought  herself  entitled  ever  to  be  the  first 
in  grief,  or  any  species  of  attention,  and  she 
reproached  him,  that  her  sorrow  was  now  unno- 
ticed, and  that  he  seemed  to  feel  more  at  leav- 
ing his  mother  and  sister,  than  for  the  loss  of 
their  lovely  infant. 
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"  Ellinor,  try  me  not  too  severely,  unjust  as 
you  are  by  such  a  remark;  I  will  forbear. 
Come,  my  love,  give  me  your  hand,  let  us  not 
widen  our  mutual  disappoiAtment  by  idle  recri- 
mination." 

Softened  by  his  kindness,  Ellinor  as  usual 
solicited  pardon  and  forbearance,  and  the  rest 
of  the  journey  passed  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
nor  till  she  entered  the  nursery  appropriated 
for  her  httle  boy,  did  she  dwell  on  her  peculiar 
misery,  and  the  strange  decrees  of  Providence. 
Hysterics,  and  all  the  violence  of  unsubdued 
grief,  nearly  tired  out  the  patience  of  h^r  really 
suffering  husband,  and  he  could  hardly  per- 
suade  himself  Ellinor  was  the  same  being  who 
had  so  recently  wept  in  despair  from  mortified 
vanity  and  trifling  disappointments. 

Mr.  Onslow  received  them  both  with  great 
hospitahty  and  kindness ;  and  when  Ellinor,  in 
all  the  violence  of  grief,  was  lamenting  the 
death  of  her  child,  he  made  so  Ught  of  the  loss 
of  such  an  infant,  and  so  ridiculed  her  regrets 
that  it  had  not  been  baptized,  that  she  willingly 
adopted  the  opinions  of  her  father,  and  men- 
tally pronounced  him  a  superior  being  to  those 
she  had  lately  associated  with. 

Willoughby  had  not  parted  with  his  friend 
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Donavah  without  frequent  conyersatfen'M|f  re-* 
ference  to  serious  and  important  stilij^otf^  but 
he  had  yet  to  experience  that  the  tran&deitt  im- 
pressions of  religion  never  yet  afforded  '^  that 
peace  which  the  world  can  neither  take  nor 
give. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

For  two  succeeding  years  WiUoughby  and 
Ellinor  had  re-assumed  their  usual  habits  of 
life ;  but  they  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of 
thoughtless  extravagance;  and  all  th^  money 
that  Ellinor  had  in  her  own  power  was  sacri- 
ficed to  Willoughby's  plausible  persuasicms. 

And  now  the  birth  of  a  girl  gave  a  new  turn 
to  Ellinor's  ideas:  she  seemed  aromanticly  to 
shut  out  the  world  and  all  society ;  tibe  nursery 
became  her  home,  her  only  resting  place ;  the 
bouse,  nay  ahnostthe  .town,  was  ranaacked  for 
conveniences  and  comforts  for  the  Httle  uncon- 
scious stranger;  and  Willougbby  vainly  pleaded 
or  remonstrated  against  such  unnecessary  ar- 
rangements and  skvery.  In  answer  to  the 
kindest  arguments,  he  was  reproached  with 
unfeefing  forgetfulness  of  the  loss  of  their  first 
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child ;  and  the  casual  cry  of  infancy  would  ever 
take  her  from  his  side,  either  at  meals,  or  when 
she  had  half  consented  to  receive  an  expected 
guest  at  his  table.  Her  dress  was  neglected, 
her  accomplishments  never  resorted  to,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  her  figure  often  gave  rise  to 
Willoughby's  impatient  remarks  and  anticipa- 
tions of  a  yet  more  unbecoming  increase  of  her 
once  beautiful  form.  The  reign  of  admiration 
was  indeed  over ;  for  the  stable  foundation  of 
a  well-regulated  mind  had  never  been  the  se- 
curity of  their  mutual  passion.  We  have  seen 
Ellinor  capricious  in  her  attachments,  unmind- 
ful of  the  purity  of  her  heart's  first  vows  of  af- 
fection, disregarding  the  ties  of  parental  obe- 
dience, and  risking  her  happiness  solely  on  the 
exterior  captivations  of  a  new  and  flattering 
lover.  We  have  seen  Willoughby  the  slave  of 
beauty,  abusing  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  the 
claims  of  a  prior  attachment ;  passion  without 
esteem,  enjo3dng  only  the  semblance  of  domestic 
comfort,  aiid  contrasting  his  own  ill-appointed 
establishment  with  the  order  and  regularity  "of 
others. 

But  had  Ellinor  been  commonly  consistent  in 
conduct,  and  instead  of  resenting  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  unpardonable  neglect ;  had  she  re- 
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ceived  him  with  smiles  instead  of  reproaches, 
when  the  hour  of  hilarity  had  tempted  him  to 
play  the  truant ;  had  she  endeavoured  to  make 
his  own  home  a  scene  of  comfort,  and  not  driven 
him  abroad  to  escape  childish  complaints,  or 
violence,  or  tears;  a  few  more  years  had  not 
brought  with  them  that  desolation  of  happiness  * 
which  too  fatally  spread  around  the  most  direful ' 
effects, 

Ellinor  soon  became  weary  of  the  sameness  of 
nursery  scenes.  The  •child  was  nearly  a  twelve- 
month old,  beautiful  and  healthy  as  every  care 
and  attention  would  admit  of.  Willoughby  was 
at  fitst  much  disappointed  at  th6  birth  of  a  girl. 
To  replace  his  lost  boy  had  been  his  earnest 
hope  and  wish;  but  the  peculiar  loveliness  of 
the  present  infant  began  to  interest  his  feelings, 
when  he  had  time  to  think  of  the  ties  which 
should  have  bound  him  to  domestic  life. 

Ellinor  now  expected  him  to  be  punctual  in 
his  attendance  on  her  engagements,  and  to  de- 
vote his  care  and  time  to  vary  her  pursuits,  as 
in  the  early  days  of  wedded  life ;  and  when  shd 
experienced  daily  disappointments — ^when,  to 
increase  her  heart-felt  chagrin,  the  pang  of 
jealousy  was  added  to  her  store  of  ills— she 
sunk  for  a  time  into  the  depth  of  despair,  ac- 
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4SfilM  Provideifce.  of  awarding  her  such  a  fate, 
MeA  %i^  moumfiil  and  unceasing  reproaches 
<ever  received  and  parted  from  her  once  adoring 
imsband*  She  wrote  to  Elizabeth  in  aD  the 
rhapsody  of  grief  and  despair — '*  avowed  that 
nothing  but  a  sepfoation  could  give  her  peace ; 
•*  that  to  live  to  witness  s^ch  unprovoked  neglect^ 
to  be  assured  that  he  had  become  a  Mthless 
husband,  to  pass  her  solitary  hours  without  one 
hope  or  wish  for  the  fiiture,  was  a  species  of 
existence  she  neither  could  nor  would  Endure." 
She  also  repeatedly  wrote  to  Miss  Harring- 
ixmj  and  from  her  derived  but  little  comfort : 
wholly  engrossed  with  her  own  concerns,  eor 
tangled  by  the  written  pro;mse  she  had  given 
Mr.  Sedley,  who  now  and  then  wrote  to  her, 
still  imposing  the  strictest  secrecy,  Miss  Har- 
rington's interest  in  the  adored  friend  of  her 
heart  had  rapidly  decreased ;  and  an  elderly  ba- 
ronet of  large  fortune  paying  her  every  marked 
attention,  induced  her  to  refuse  EUinor's  oft  re- 
peated invitation  to  town,  and  to  weary  Sedley 
fffith  the  request  to  return  her  imprudent  pro- 
mise. Sedley  had  his  views  for  thus  keeping 
her  in  suspense :  his  intimacy  with  Willoughby 
unfortunately  proved  the  cause  of  ^uuniy  vices 
and  follies;  and  without  tracing  the  progressive 
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Steps  idiich  led  Willoughfiy  to  the  ^^itt/i  ^Sft|if* 
struction^  another  twelvemonlli  openedAri4^  (As 
solute  ruin  to  his  health,  his  peace,  and  his  fiov^ 
tune. 

Mrs.  M.  from  whose  arts  WIDoughby  had 
formerly  escaped,  had  become  the  chere  amie  of 
Sedley:  gaming  and  every  ispecies  of  diiteipation 
were  tolerated  witbin  the  dwelBhg  of  this  un- 
principled woman ;  and  fcy  sure  but  slow  grada* 
tions,  Sedley  had  led  and  inured  Wilkmghby 
to  ruinous  and  disgraceful  scenes.  Through 
inebriation^  Willoughby  became  the  passive  tool 
of  his  wary  and  more  experienced  companions; 
and  the  few  moments  o^  intercourse  with  Ellinor 
generally  ended  in  reproaches  and  mutual  ac« 
cusation.  Still  she  was  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  his  vicious  conduct;  and  sometimes  the  threat 
of  acquainting  her  father  with  the  undeserved 
misery  she  endured,  drew  from  Willoughby  the 
promise  of  reformation. 

The  nearest  friends  and  rdations  of  erring 
and  nusguided  man,  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
least  acquainted  with  his  viee?  or  his  follies ; 
withdrawn  from  their  circle,  lie  seeks  by  decep- 
tion to  lull  them  into  a  fancied  security  of  hB 
peace  and  well-doing.    Hence,  although  letters 
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occasionalVisits  from  his  estimable  relatives 
and  friend  in  the  country  had  occurred^  the 
darkest  shades  in  Willoughby's  conduct  escaped 
their  notice:  they  saw  with  real  concern  that 
all  was  not  as  it  should  be ;  that  Ellinor's  gloomy 
complaints  and  Willoughby's  gaiety  little  assi- 
milated; that  extravagance  was  making  large 
inroads  in  their  domestic  establishment;  that 
want  of  prudence,  good-humoui^,  and  stability 
of  character,  were  weakening  the  ties  of  married 
life;  and  that  the  blessing  of  a  lovely  infant  was 
frequently  more  a  source  of  contention  than 
happiness.  Unfortunately,  for  the  last  six 
months,  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  pre- 
vented even  their  limited  intercourse ;  but  each 
party  had  sufficient  conviction  of  the  contrasted 
pursuits  and  ideas  of  happiness  which  interested 
the  minds  of  Willoughby  and  Ellinor ;  and  the 
vain  wish,  that  rational  society  and  domestic 
enjoyments  could  be  preferable,  often  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  a  mother's  and  a  sister's  feelings. 
To  the  mind  of  benevolence,  there  cannot 
perhaps  be  a  more  gratifying  view  than  domes- 
tic hfe  well  ordered;  where  superiors  endea- 
vour to  diffuse  joy  and  comfort  to  all  aroiuid, 
where  a  true  sense  of  religion  gives  correctness 
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to  conduct  as  well  as  to  precept^  and  where  the 
obedience  of  dependents  is  the  result  of  com- 
mands dictated  by  consideration  and  reason. 

The  parsonage^  the  cottage,  and  the  wider 
domain  of  the  Vincents,  practically  and  daily 
exemplified  this  pleasing  theory.  Mr.  Dona- 
yan's  active  benevoleni^e^  and  the  varied  duties 
of  his  profession,  afforded  such  useful  and  ho- 
nourable employment  to  his  mind,  that  he  knew 
not  the  vacuum  of  9.n  idle  hour;  and  still  believ- 
ing the  impossibility  of  loving  another  object  as 
he  had  loved  Matilda,  he  derived  his  most  peace- 
ful moments  in  contemplating  their  re-union  in 
an  eternity  of  bliss,  and  in  imagining  that  her 
pure  and  beatified  spirit  was  now  the  invisible, 
witness  of  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Her  child 
was  his  present  consolation  and  his  future  hope. 
Mrs.  Coventry's  maternal  care  was  amply  re- 
warded by  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  boy ; 
and  she  often  declared,  how  impossible  shi»  had 
bought  it  to  love  the  young  Lord  Linden  as 
well  as  she  did  her  own  grand-daughter.  They 
were  truly  a  lovely  little  pair ;  and  when  some 
one  casually  caQed  Elizabeth's  child  Lord  Lin- 
den's pretty  wife,  Donavan  thoughtfiilly  repUed, 

Stranger  things  have  happened." 

Elizabeth  herself  had  akeady  begun  her 
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system  d^  edncatiim.  With  spints-  sporthe  a£ 
iimoeenee  and  hcttlth  could  inspire^  a  word  cnr  a 
look  could  pcsidaf  botk  tbe  childttai  docile  and 
obedient^  hy  her  havings  gained  an  impKnrtant 
ascendancy  over  theirux&nel^mittds^  She  deemed 
a<sfaild's  iearly  obedience  H^c^rfMy^pairentB  and 
instructors  the  best  -prefUtHtmf  fin*  a  cheeirfol 
obedience  to  an  almigh^Fadier;  and^  assisted 
by  Mr.  Donavmi  in  her  <  daily  task^  she  humbly: 
anticipated  that  time  would  eventually  ^  fix  eadr 
generous  purpose  in  the  breast  of  childhood.*'^ 
By  method,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  time,  hec 
increased  ihitfes  never  interfered  with  her  first 
formed  plans:  of  usefiil  charity.  The  village 
school  had  floirndbed  abundantly — occasional 
siqperintendance,  and  order,  and  regularity, 
combined  to  afford  the  children  every  expected 
benefit.  The  exterior  of  all  the  adjacent  cot- 
tages bespoke  the  comfort  within :  the  flowers 
Uoomed,  the  cow  gave  health  and  nutriment; 
and  those  cottagers  who  by  merit  and  industry 
were  enjoying  the  produce  of  a  little  farm,  were 
ever  punctual  tenants,  assured  of  the  indulgence 
and  assistance  of  their  kind  employers  and  be^ 
nefactors  in  any  trying  hour  of  adversity.  The 
asylum  for  the  aged  poor  had  proved  a  most 
important  blessing  to  many ;  tottering  age  and 
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second  childhood  had  been  ^'  warmed  and  filled ;" 
and  the  **  blessmg  of  many^  that  had  been  ready 
to  perish,"  was  feebly  but  devoutly  offered  at  the 
throne  of  Heaveii  for  the  charitable  founders  of 
each  lowly  tenement. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  three  or  four  spe« 
cies  of  charity  so  useful  in  their  extent,  so  gra^ 
tifying  in  their  practice,  that  an  indifferent  or 
new  observer  of  this  world's  proceedings  might 
often  be  lost  in  the  conjecture,  that  creatures^ 
formed  for  immortality  should  waste  their  exist- 
ence in  disgraceful  pursuits,  rather  than  reduce 
their  practice  of  a  professional  religion  to  the 
endeavoiur  to  follow  His  steps  ^^  who  went  about 
doing  good." 

Would  the  wealthy  timely  reflect,  that  the- 
day-dream  of  worldly  enjoyment  must  have  an 
end ;  would  they  once  taste  of  the  pmity  and 
lasting  satisfaction,  untainted  by  presiunption, 
which  arise  from  habitual  benevolence ;  justice* 
and  generosity  would  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the' 
great  blessing  of  individual  reformation  might 
ultimately  disseihinate  prosperity  and  peace. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WiLLOUGHBY  had  progressively  yielded  to  every 
temptation  that  wary  and  assiduous  companions 
could  throw  in  his  way :  inebriety  led  to  gaming 
and  dangerous   connections;   and   he  was  at 
length  so  encompassed  with  debts  necessai^y 
attendant  on  his  way  of  life^  that  he  had  more 
than  once  seriously  thought  of  leaving  the  king- 
dom.    One  shadow  of  relief  he  yet  grasped  at : 
Ellinor  had  jewels — on  the  terms  they  now 
were,  he  encouraged  little  hope  that  she  would 
at  once  yield  to  his  entreaties.     How  lately  the 
time,  but  a  few  short  years  since,  a  word  or  a 
look  could  have  influenced  her  to  every  gene- 
rous action;  when  he  himself  would  have  scorned 
to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  her  unboimded 
liberaUty.  Now,  so  despotic  were  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  so  hushed  were  the  pleadings 
of  conscience,  that  to  satisfy  the  extravagant 
demands  of  folly,  he  must  stoop  to  meanness — 
he  must  dissemble  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  past 
redemption  injured.     To  follow  hiiii  through 
all  the  gradations  of  Ubertinism  were  a  useless 
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and  disgitttiiig  task.  His  person  and  agreeable 
manners  had  attracted  a  firail  but  fiisbionaUe 
idatire  of  Mrs.  IkTs.  Every  allurement  that 
ezperi^iced  beauty  could  practise,  &tally  sue- 
eeeded  in  estranging  Willoughby  from  rectitude 
andhonour;  and  fiisdnated  by  the  variety  of  an 
artfol  but  intriguing  mind,  h<»ne  and  Ellinor 
became  more  insipid  and  distasteful;  and  en* 
deavoming  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  an  ac* 
cusing  conscience,  he  was  daOy  plunging  into 
deeper  ndn  and  distress. 

After  a  brouillerie  with  the  artful  and  un- 
principled Julia,  a  paroxysm  of  wretchedness 
and  despondency  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
possessing  EDinor's  jewels:  he  knew  all  must 
soon  be  over ;  even  concealment  from  Mr.  Ons* 
low  in  a  short  time  would  be  useless ;  but  ere 
he  embraced  the  final  resolution  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  means 
of  doing  it  with  success. 

Dispirited,  and  really  ill  in  health,  he  sought 
his  once  respectable  dwelling ;  and  on  ascend- 
ing the  stairs  he  met  his  child  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  lisping  the  first  prattle  of  infency.  Na- 
ture throbbed  in  his  bosom — and  the  nurse's 
hopes,  '*  that  he  thought  Miss  grown  and  im« 
proved,  that  sh^  had  first  taught  her  to  call 
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Papa^**  addii^/^See,  Sir.liair  Miw  BBimm 
^eems  to  know  yoti/'  made  him  precipHatdy 
rush  into  the  library ;  and  relieved  by  a  sofiber 
hidulgence  of  his  feelingSi  he  determined  to  §ee 
^Binor;  and  brave  the  worst  immediately.  Afier 
removing  a  few  papers  from  his  burean^  and  se^^ 
during  them  in  his  letter-case,  he  went  into  the 
room  which  ElBnor  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  occupy  of  a  morning.  He  found  her  half  re-* 
dining  on  a  sofa— her  dress  very  appsurendy 
neglected,  which,  with  the  screaming  of  the 
petted  child,  and  barking  of  her  favourite  dog, 
rendered  Willoughby  for  some  moments  an  un* 
observed  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"  You  come  in  so  silently,  Willoughby— J 
declare  you  have  quite  frightened  me.** 

"  One  kiss  of  the  child— and  now  pray  send 
her  away,  and  quiet  that  noisy  animal.  £llinor» 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  seriously.*' 

*^  The  unexpected  favour  of  being  spcdoen  to 
at  all>  is  reaUy  a  wonderfid  event." 
•    "  Ellinor^  I  am  ill  in  mind  and  body.*^ 

"  And  so  you  are  come  home  to  be  nursed  1^ 

*^  I  own  I  have  been  a  great  stranger  of  late." 

"  Oh,  Willoughby!  do  I  deserve  suchoeglect 

as  I  experience?    But  I  will  not  bear  it  kmg. 

Billsv  are  pouring  in  from  every  quarter--«nd  I 
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cut  scarcely  gain  credit  for  a  loaf  of  bread  to 
feed  your  child  with.  My  &ther  shall  know  all 
my  miseries*  I  had  a  letter  from  him  yester- 
day;  and  I  am  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Harcourt 
very  soon — Mr.  Harcourt,  who  will  see  me 
righted — and  unth  him,  perhaps,  poor  Edward 
Onslow,  who  is  just  arrived  in  this  country. 
Had  I  married  him '' 

"  Cease,  EUinor,  such  indelicate  and  useless 
recrimination.  We  may  both  have  been  wrong ; 
and  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  which 
may  be  the  means  of  our  mutual  relief."         ^ 

"  You  know,  Willoughby,  I  am  always  rea- 
sonable. Give  up  that  deceitful  firiend,  Sedley ; 
for  he  has  indeed  deceived  poor  Louisa  Har- 
rington." And  here  she  was  proceeding  to  nar- 
rate the  substance  of  her  late  letters,  and  her 
repentance  that  she  had  ever  consented  to  keep 
their  attachment  secret,  when  Willoughby, 
pressmg  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  exclaimed, 
♦*  Oh  drive  me  not  to  distraction — cease  unne- 
cessary recitals,  and  listen  to  your  ruined  hus- 
band." 

"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this  at  last. 
The  company  you  have  k^t  had  better  now 
console  and  relieve  you ;  for  if  you  nieaa  peott«- 
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niary  ruin,  you  well  know  you  have  long  been 
master  of  every  shilling  I  had  in  my  power." 

"  Unfeeling  woman !"  But  recollecting  him- 
self, he  said,  "  It  is  too  true,  Ellinor." 

*'  Why  don't  you  apply  to  the  rich  Vincents? 
Elizabeth  can  preach  about  charity;  and  all 
there  are  such  pattern  characters,  that ** 

"  Patience !  But  hear  me,  Ellinor,  and  per- 
haps for  the  last  time."  Having  gained  some 
degree  of  calmness,  he  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  her  feelings,  palliating  his  own  conduct, 
assured  she  knew  not  the  extent  of  her  injuries, 
and  added,  "  To  save  us  all  from  disgrace,  to 
save  your  father  the  pain  of  witnessing  our  mi- 
series,  entrust  me  with  those  valuable  jewels  in 
your  possession," 

"  No,  never,  Willoughby;  I  gave  my  father 
a  sacred  promise  never  to  part  with  them — <• 
they  were  my  mother's,  he  said;  and — ^but, 
Willoughby,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
Her  screams  brought  him  to  himself;  and  he 
hoi  just  the  power  of  arresting  her  hand  from 
pulling  the  bell,  and  faintly  exclaimed — 
.  "  Ellinor,  we  shall  be  exposed  soon  enough. 
If  you  are  resolved  to  withhold  the  jewels — ^if 
you  are  resolved  to  acquaint  your  father  with 
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ray  late  desertion  of  you^  through  the  inter* 
ference  of  Mr.  Harcourt — ^why,  be  it  so.  I  seek 
not  to  intimidate  you  at  what  may  be  my  future 
fete ;  but,  if  repentance  should  ever  assail  your 
mind,  remember  it  is  yourself  alone  that  has 
doomed  us  to  meet  no  more." 

He  left  the  room ;  but  instantly  returning,  he 
said,  "  Ellinor,  I  give  you  one  hour  to  meditate 
on  my  request  and  your  refusal.     I  have  to 
transact   a  little  business   at  a  neighbouring 
coffee-house:   be  you  decisive,   as  I  will  be 
punctual."    A  flood  of  tears  came  opportunely 
to  EUinor's  relief;  and  the  distress  of  her  once- 
adored  Willoughby  began  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  her  feelings.    Besides,  he  had,  though  unin- 
tentionally, alarmed  her  with  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  the  future.     Her  father  might  remain 
ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the  jewels ;  and, 
m  the  usual  inconsistency  of  her  mind,  she 
thought  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  meet  Ed- 
ward Onslow  as  a  deserted  and  afflicted  w^  5 
and  recollecting  how  often  in  the   fictitioitl^ 
scenes  she  had  perused,  that  a  reformed  hi&- 
band  became  a  most  interesting  character,  she 
determined  to  look  at  the  jewels,  and  endea- 
vour to  persuade  herself  heroically  to  part  with 
them.     Her  want  oi  vnmdj  oi  those  feelings 
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which  spring  from  either  fortitude  or  Chrifetiaa 
commiseration,  generally  caused  Ellinor  to  act 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  not  from  prin^ 
ciple,  founded  on  higher  motives  and  proper 
deliberation :  she  therefore,  taking  the  keys  of 
the  cabinet,  instantly  sought  the  chamber  which 
contained  the  long-neglected  treasure.    With 
childish  fancy  she  even  tried  on  the  transparent 
necklace,  and  apostrophised  to  every  separate 
ornament  on  the  happiness  she  had  only  a  few 
years  back  enjoyed,  when  adorned  by  such  bril- 
liant gems— when  her  face,  her  figure,  her 
dancing,  and  other  accomplishments,  were  the 
theme  of  an  admiring  crowd.     "  Alas !  Wil- 
loughby  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  waltzing 
now!"  she  exclaimed,   as  she  almost  uncon- 
sciously surveyed  her  form  in  an  opposite  mir- 
ror.    "  But  ah  !*•  she  continued,  "  if  I  think  of 
what  I  have  suffered — I,  who  never  gave  any 
reason  for  neglect — ^I  shall  so  think  of  Wil- 
loughby  as  he  deserves,  that  these  dear  diamonds 
will  be  again  replaced  in  their  long  hiding  place." 
Then  hurrying  through  the  Ubrary,  her  foot 
came  in  contadfe  with  a  folded  paper,  which,  as 
she  carelessly  picked  up,  she  discovered  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  Willoughby,  th^  direction  in 
a  beautiful  female  hand-writing.   Bursting,  with 
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curiosity^  Ellinor  locked  her  own  dresding-room 
door;  and  seeing  the  signature  of  "  Your  fondly- 
attached  Julia/'  breathless  with  impatience  she 
perused  the  whole  letter,  and  was  instantly 
aroused  to  the  rage  and  indignation  of  well- 
grounded  jealousy.  The  letter  was  penned  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  passion — ^in  all  the  ap- 
parent fondness  of  deluded  and  deluding  wo- 
man— and  ended  with  tender  complaints,  as 
they  were  the  world  to  one  another,  that  other 
ties  and  avocations  should  engross  the  time  of 
her  adored  Willoughby. 

Ellinor  had  suspected  the  faith  of  Willough- 
by ;  but  she  could  not  have  credited,  but  from 
ocular  demonstration,  that  a  permanent  and 
serious  connection  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
neglect  of  home. 

With  wonderful  calmness  she  secured  in 
safety  the  gems  which  sparkled  in  her  hand, 
sa]dng,  "No;  they  shaD  never  shine  on  the 
brow  of  infamy.  I  wiD  return  to  my  father! 
What  misery  can  equal  mine !  I  will  overwhelm 
this  guilty  man  with  reproaches."  And  work- 
ing herself  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignant 
feelings,  she  awaited  in  trembling  solicitude  the 
promised  return  of  her  husband. 

When  Willoughby  took  from  his  bureau  the 
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parcel  of  letters,  lest  they  should  hereafter  fidl 
into  other  hands,  scarcely  knowing  on  what  to 
resolve,  and  doubting  Ellinor's  compliance  with 
his  request,  this  unfortunate  paper  fell  unseen 
to  the  ground;  great  therefore  was  his  surprise, 
on  meeting  her  again,  to  find  she  had  reason 
for  the  torrent  of  reproaches  that  issued  from 
her  lips.  He  stood  the  image  of  despair, 'nei- 
ther avowing  nor  contradicting  the  accusations 
she  loaded  him  with.  Hysterical  sobs  at  length 
impeded  Ellinor's  utterance ;  and  she  recovered 
only  to  declare  "  she  would  never  Uve  with  him 
again — she  woidd  go  to  her  father." 

In  all  cases  of  matrimonial  discord,  even  in 
this  extreme  and  criminal  one,  how  much  vio- 
lence defeats  its  own  purpose !  how  many  invec- 
tives and  reproaches  are  uttered  which  ulti- 
mately add  to  the  misery  of  each  contending 
party !  It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance  have  restored  many  a 
repentant  husband  to  home  and  happiness,  while 
a  contrary  conduct  has  widened  the  breach,  and 
converted  a  temporary  estrangement  into  a  last- 
ing separation ! 

"  And  this,  Ellinor,  is  your  final  determina- 
tion !  You  will  not  bestow  on  a  ruined  husband 
the  means  of  future  subsistence." 
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*'  Had  I  not  been  scomedi  insulted,  forsaken, 
for  the  despicable  writer  of  this  letter,  the  jewels 
had  been  yours,  Sir ;  but  fly  to  the  wretch  who 
has  seduced  you  from  an  innocent  wife,  and  now 
find  your  comfort  there.  I  defy  you  to  place 
any  stigma  on  my  conduct." 

"  Stop,  Ellinor,  nor  drive  me  to  distraction. 
This  is  not  an  hour  to  have  your  own  merits 
listened  to;  but,  before  we  part,  let  me  ask, 
and  allow  your  own  conscience  to  answer,  whe- 
ther if,  since  the  first  twelvemonths  of  our  mar- 
riage, you  have  ever  endeavoiured  to  make  home 
comfortable.  Had  you  received  me  with  smiles 
on  any  unforeseen  absence — ^had  order  and  re- 
gularity pervaded  our  household — ^had  I  met 
with  those  little  indulgences  so  congenial  to  the 
sometime  harassed  mind  of  man — ^had  you 
soothed  instead  of  irritated  my  feelings  by  con- 
tradiction, when  I  requested  the  exertion  of 
your  superior  musical  powers — in  short,  had 
you  ever  acted  like  a  woman  of  sense  and  feel- 
ing, our  present  wretchedness  might  have  been 
spared." 

"  And  thus,  coward-like,  you  are  throwing 
the  whole  blame  on  me." 

^'  No,    Ellinor;   I  am  beyond  redemptiou 
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guilty.    It  may  be  coward-like  to  linger,  to 
argue^  or  to  recriminate.    I  must  away." 

"  Away  to  Julia,  I  suppose.  Oh,  Willough- 
by,  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this !" 

"  Ellinor !  But  I  will  be  calm — ^that  it  should 
ever  come  to  this,  indeed.  FareweD."  And  he 
immediately  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Whilst  resentment  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing of  Ellinor's  mind,  self  was  the  only  subject 
of  her  attention.  That  she  should  have  been 
slighted,  and  condemned  to  pass  such  wretched 
and  solitary  hours,  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  and 
unprincipled  woman ;  that  she,  who  had  given 
up  all  former  prospects,  and  all  the  fortune  she 
had  ever  possessed,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  had 
not  a  shilling  in  the  world — ^for  one  whose  ingra* 
titude  and  deceptive  conduct  would  not  admit 
of  an  excuse — ^nerved  her  mind  with  more  than 
usual  strength ;  and  mentally  avowing  that  her 
injuries  were  past  redress,  she  determined  never 
to  Uve  with  Willoughby  again,  but  to  throw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  father.  Then  re- 
collecting how  he  at  first  had  opposed  the 
union,  how  he  had  warned  her  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  from  instability  of 
mind  and  hasty  predilection,  and  that  only 
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thro^h  Mr.  Harcourt's  interference  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  she  was  overwhehned 
with  despair,  and  wept  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow*  "  Still,**  she  re- 
peated, **  I  will  never  live  with  Willoughby 
■again.  It  is  too  true,  as  Miss  Harrington  once 
-told  me,  a  wife's  reign  over  the  heart  of  her 
tiushand  is  but  short.*' 

,  And  then  again  she  resolved  to  go  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  heroically  brave  his  reproaches  and 
Mr.  Harcourt's  pity ;  "  for  there  I  can  have  my 
dear  Louisa  with  me,  and  on  the  bosom  of 
friendship  repose  my  grief.  Poor  Mrs.  RandaU 
too !  I  shall  see  her ;  and  my  sufierings,  my  un- 
deserved sufferings,  will  be  alleviated.  When 
Willoughby  comes  back,  he  :shall  know  al}  my 
resolutions/' 

EHinor  endeavoured  to  write  to  her  &11ier — 
-die  imsteady  pen  often  fell  from  her  hand,  and 
jcesentfol  feelings  and  floods  of  tears  alternately 
shook  her  frame,  and  brought  on  the  real  feel- 
ings of  indisposition.  After  a  weeping  and  rest- 
less night,  she  again  essayed  to  address  Mr. 
f)kislow ;  and  just  as  she  had  worked  herself  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment  in  endea- 
vouijng  to  detail  to  him  her  wr^x^hed  and  for- 
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lorn  situation,  a  knock  at  the  door  aroused  het 
to  the  determination  (not  doubting  it  was  Wil- 
loughby)  to  receive  him  with  dignified  resent- 
ment, and  proper  self-possession  and  composure. 

But  the  room-door  opened,  and  Mr,  Hbt- 
court  entered  with  a  cheerful  and  greeting 
countenance ;  when,  on  looking  at  her,  and  ob- 
serving the  great  discomfort  of  all  around,  he 
started  and  paused,  and  could  only  articulate, 
**  What  am  I  to  think,  Ellinor?  Mrs.  Coventry, 
your  husband,  your  child,  or  his  family— has 
any  thing  happened  to  either  ?" 

Ellinor,  taken  by  surprise  in  being  thus  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Harcourt,  for  some  time  vainly 
endeavoiured  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision; but  when  she  thought  Mr.  Harcourt 
could  comprehend  her  forlorn  and  wretched  si- 
tuation, she  put  the  letter  just  written  to  Mr. 
Onslow  in  his  hand,  and  paced  the  room  in  rest- 
less agitation.  Mr.  Harcourt  led  her  to  a  seat ; 
and  after  some  necessary  inquiries,  he  said — 

"  I  have  known  you  from  a  child,  Ellinor ; 
and,  as  your  father's  oldest  friend,  judge  what 
are  my  feelings  to  see  you  a  prey  to  despond^M^ 
and  grief." 

"  You  should  rather  say.  Sir,  a  prey  to  the 
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lU-usage  and  neglect  of  an  unprincipled  hus- 
band. Never,  sure,  were  wrongs  like  mine.  I, 
that  ever  conducted  myself — — " 

"  I  must  interrupt  you,  EUinor,  to  remark, 
that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  enumerate  your 
own  virtues.  There  are  generally  faults  on  both 
sides  where  parties  disagree.  Your  husband, 
by  progressive  steps,  is  led  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Home  may  not  have  been  always  made  pleasant 
to  him.  You  may  not  have  understood  his  tem- 
per sufficiently;  and ^but  I  will  not  take  a 

retrospect  of  the  past — ^it  is  more  the  province 
of  friendship  to  warn  you  of  the  future.  You 
are  the  wife  of  Willoughby  Coventry ;  nor  can 
a  husband's  misdemeanors  justify  your  wish  for 
a  separation,  till  every  means  have  been  triied  to 
bring  him  back  to  rectitude  and  reason." 

"  What!  share  his  attentions  with  profligacy 
and  vice  ?  Sue  for  a  return  of  his  long-lost  re- 
gard, and  meanly  receive  him  when  tired  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  world !  No,  Mr.  Harcourt — 
never ! 

*^  I  wish  I  knew  in  ^hat  language  best  to  con- 
vince you,  that  to  return  good  for  evil  is  the 
command  of  God,  and  therefore  a  positive  duty. 
Your  husband  is  at  present  a  weak  and  erring 
mortal — ^how  know  you  what  gentleness  and  for- 
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bearance  might  accomplish?  for,  believe  me,  it 
11  far  from  my  intention  to  persuade  you  to  live 
with  him  again,  if  he  still  pursues  the  path  of 
vice,  and  neglects  you  for  unworthy  connec- 
tions." 

'^  While  I  am  convinced  nothing  can  reclaim 

him,  I  am  resolved '* 

.  "Have  you  ever  tried  to  reclaim  hifflt  El- 
linor?" 

^^  Long  ago  I  have  given  up  the  hope.  Be* 
aidesy^we  are  every  way  ruined — ^in  fortune,  in 
peace,  in  every  thing !" 

"  I  will  see  your  husband,  my  dear,  and  know 
ihe  extent  of  this  ruinous  business.  He  has 
been  led  astray ;  but  much  may  yet  be  done. 
A  wife  who  loves  her  husband,  I  should  rather 
say  who  has  vowed  to  love  him,  and  never  to 
forsake  him,  .most  criminally  gives  up  her  share 
•of  the  covenant,  who  does  not  first  endeavour 
to  bring  back  the  mistaken  prodigal,  and  by 
.every  gentle  means  to  lure  him  again  to  happi- 
ness and  home,  before  she  deserts  him — before 
■she  leaves  him  to  a  fate  which  may  consign  him 
to  misery  both  here  and  hereafter." 

**  My  dear  Sir,  I  can  only  say  I  boast  of  no 
sudi  mighty  power.  Willoughby  is  young — 
and  perhaps  there  is  time  enough  to  think  of 
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another  world  when  he  has  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
we  must  all  take  our  chance  of  another  worlds 
so  do  not  terrify  my  Senses  about  what  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  But  pray  take  me  to  my  &- 
ther ;  you  can  best  prepare  hun  for  all  this  sad 
business.'*  .. 

"  You  have  a  child^  Ellinor." 

"  A  child,  beggared  by  the  conduct  of  her 
father — dear  little  soul,  she  must  accompany 
me." 

*^  Your  father  is  not  fond  of  children.  A 
boy,  indeed,  might  have  been  joyfiilly  received ; 
but '' 

"  Oh !  madden  not  my  brain,  dear  Mr.  Har- 
court,  by  starting  imaginary  objections.  Herte 
I  must  starve,  or  beg  my  own  bread.  In  my 
father's  house,  every  luxury  and  comfort  awaits 
me. 

"  Only  consent  to  wait  a  few  days,  that  I 
may  see  your  husband — ^that  I  may  prepare 
Mr.  Onslow  for  the  miserable  tale,  and  for  your 
reception.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  Ed« 
ward  Onslow  is  now  with  him.'* 

"  I  knew  he  was  in  this  country;  and  he  has 
too  much  kindness  and  delicacy  to  reflect  upon 
a  wretdied  outcast.  Oh!  had  I  married  him — '* 

VOL.  II.  C 
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^*  Forbeat,  Ellinor^  to  give  utterance  t6  mich 
Btoseless  regrets.  Excuse  my  plain  dealing; 
bat  they  neiilier  become  your  situation^  nor  are 
Founded  in  reason.  RecoDect,  what  is  ^ast 
Isannot  be  recalled.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that 
&dward  Onslow  is  married^  and  only  left  Ame- 
rica on  urgent  business ;  of  course,  he  is  anadous 
to  return  to  home  and  happinesi^and  will  doubt- 
lasi^  regard  you  as  a  sister.  We  know  hisr  worth — 
eonmiand  your  own  feelings^  nor  fear  one  un- 
pleasant remark  from  him." 

"  Edward  Onslow  married  T  Ellinor  could 
onty  articulate:  and  Mr.  Harcourt  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  tranquillize  her  mind,  and  per- 
isuade  her  to  take  time  for  the  consideration  of 
Sitnre  plans.  He  could  not  help  observing,  that 
ttie  same  selfishness  of  character,  the  same  love 
rf  ease  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  had  ever 
distinguished  her,  now  influenced  her  mind  and 
feelings;  and  the  contrast  df  Mr.  Onslow's  hos- 
pitable dwelling  with  her  own  deserted  house, 
made  her  resolve  to  brave  all  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, and  to  leave  Wifloughby  to  hid  deservedly- 
wretched  fete.  As  Mr.  Harcourt  was  more 
^d  more  convinced  there  was  no  mind  to  work 
tipon;  no  consistency  of  principle  on  which 
her  resolutions  and  feelings  w^re  founded ;  no 
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•higfa«ff  sonoree  whence  slie  <Hitild  derire  eomsok-* 
tioti  than  the  wish  of  variety^  and  to  fly  from  the 
more  immediate  scene  of  miSefitig;  he  listened 
-m  silence  to  her  chSdii^  lamentations^  and  gare 
i3tp  the  hope  of  hringing  hei^  to  any  reasonable 
arrangement.  The  fidlacy  of  Mr.  Onslow's  opi- 
nions on  the  important  subject  of  education^ 
and  the  freedom  of  his  religious  sentimentSf 
could  not  fail  to  occur^  while  he  marked  the  in- 
stability of  Ellinor's  character^  and  her  total 
ignorance  of  those  sacred  truths  by  which 
Christianity  supports  the  mind  under  the  pres- 
sure of  any  trial  or  affliction. 

Mr.  Harcourt  inquired  after  the  Vincents, 
and  Mrs.  Coventry.  Ellinor  replied,  "  Rest 
assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  they  will  find  ex-. 
cuses  for  Willoughby's  conduct  They  have 
often  given  me  very  broad  hints  in  regard  to 
management  and  economy :  lio  doubt,  in  their 
eyes,  I  shall  be  the  greater  cidprit." 

Mr.  Harcourt  only  answered,  "  How  much 
I  pity  Mrs.  Coventry !" 

At  length  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Harcourt 
should  set  ofi^  that  night  by  the  mail,  and  pre- 
pare Mr.  Onslow  for  the  perusal  of  TMMlf^t 
letter ;  and  return  to  town,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany her  into  Somersetshire,  she  not  doubting 
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that  his  embassy  would  prove  a  successful  one. 
During  Mr.  Harcourt's  absence,  as  Willoughby 
ceased  to  molest  her,  she  concluded  that  the 
unworthy  connection  he  had  entered  into  ab- 
sorbed his  whole  time  and  attention,  and  con« 
l^ratulated  herself  that  she  had  been  so  resolute 
in  her  conference  with  Mr*  Harcourt. 


ii  1 .. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Miu  Donavan^  from  some  unexpected  parochial 
business^  was  obliged  to  defer  his  intended 
journey  to  town^  and  he  received  the  following 
incoherent  lines  from  his!?Mnretched  and  deluded 
friend: 

**  Ere  this  paper  can  reach  you^  Donavanj  I 
trust  I  shall  be  hourly  increasing  our  distance^ 
and  far  from  every  hiunan  eye  that  can  know 
and  witness  the  heart-rending  pangs  I  expe* 
rience.  A  false  friend  and  unstable  resolutions 
have  reduced  me  to  all  that  is  immoral  and  sin- 
ful. I  am  a  wretch/  beyond  redemption  ruined, 
I  am  about  to  seek  imder  another  clime  relief 
from  the  ruin  with  which  I  am  surrounded. 
But,  Donavan,  shall  I  find  relief?  what  can 
minister  *  to  a  nund  diseased  V  What  can  re- 
store that  peace  dependant  oil  an  approving 
conscience  ?  Avaunt,  reflection !  whilst  sanity 
is  vouchsafed,  I  must  state  facts,  not  lose  my- 
s^  in  endless  retrospection  of  the  vices  which- 
have  undone  me. 
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When  you  see  Ellinor,  and  I  know  your 
promptitude  in  all  that  concerns  your  lost  and 
wretched  friend^  she  will  tell  you  of  our  last 
eventfiil  interview.  I  forbear,  at  such  an  hour 
as  this,  all  recrimination  of  her  conduct.  Her 
wroi^si  wer^  grea^r^ow  noble  had  been  her 
forbearance  t  Mr*  Onslow  will  doubtless  re- 
odve  bia  daughter,  and  with  hinif  she  will  be 
^unrounded  by  affluence  and  eomfbrtsi  she 
will  not  long  remember  her  wretched  husband. 
Mr.  Onslow  will  execrate  my  memory,  and — 
but  no  more  of  themt  Donavan,  I  hire  a 
cbSHf  should  I  not  liye  to  return,  be  it  your 
ewre  to  supplicate,  that  her  mind  may  be  bet- 
ter stored  thtm  her  poor  motheir's  is,  I  mean 
steered  with  religious  knowledge*  My  earnest 
wishes  on  this  head  may>  I  fm  weU  aware,  be 
never  realixedi  yet  should  she  be  left  an  or- 
phan, place  hey  in  the  arms  of  my  mother ! 

*^  I  shudder  to  repeat  the  word  '  .my  mo- 
ther/ I  have  also  a  sister,  Ponavan,  dear  to 
me  as  the  vital  blood  that  sustains  my  drooxH 
ing  frame— for  worlds  I  could  not  wHte  to 
them — ^break  the  intelligence  of  my  absence  as 
gently  as  possible.  They  must  consider  me 
as  dead,  removed  firom  a  world  I  have  Ipted 
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too  well ;  and  tell  my  still  revered  mother^  that 
her  early  precepts  are  at  this  instant  so  remem* 
bered»  and  her  unshaken  faith  of  a  future 
state  so  penrades  my  mind»  that  I  dare  not 
risk  the  penalty  of.  endless  perdition  by  aiqi 
rash  act,  but  that  I  will  live  to  suffer,  perhapft 
live  to  repent. 

**  Oh,  Donavanl  did  not  my  conscience  tell 
me  there  can  be  no  mercy  for  one  who  has 
sinned  so  often  against  conviction  as  I  have  done  \ 
What  would  I  say,  you  and  I  can  never  meet 
again.  Well,  be  it  so.  Think  you  that  my 
father's  shade  can  witness  his  son's  degrada-^ 
tion  ?  I  once  knelt  upon  his  coffin,  and  vowed 
to  live  only  for  the  sake  of  an  afflicted  mother 
and  sister !  I  thought  the  hour  of  retribution 
had  then  arrived !  '. 

"  You  will  learn  too  soon  the  extent  of  my 
follies — debts,  innumerable  debts.  Oh !  spaxe 
me  the  disgraceful  catalogue. 

*'  I  am  sometimes  prone  to  ask,  why  we  are 
formed  the  creatures  of  passion,  the  slaves  of 
temptation — ^when  had  the  blessing  of  a  resolute 
mind  been  vouchsafed,  the  hour  of  repentance 
could  never  have  been  necessary,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  man  had  lost  their  bitterness.    I 
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linger  to  day,  adieu,  adieu!  and  perhaps  for 
ever! 

"  All  your  conjectures  in  regard  to  my  fixture 
plans  must  be  fruitless,  for  alas !  I  kno'nir  not 
myself  what  they  may  be!  Without  finends, 
fortune,  or  reputation,  I  am  about  to  leave  my 
native  land,  an  outcast  of  society^  and  with 
feelings  too  sensitive  and  acute,  to  bear  with 
patience  the  sneer  of  the  profligate,  or  the  pity 
of  the  wise  and  prudent,  I  may  ere  long  sink 
into  the  grave,  perhaps  ^  forgetting  and  forgot- 
ten.' I  say  perhaps,  for  even  I,  the  victim  of 
sceptical  example,  and  sceptical  opinions,  dare 
not  encourage  the  dreadful  thought  of '  an  an- 
nihilating God !'  Time  wears ;  my  last  thoughts 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  will  be  on  my  poor 
inother ;  neither  will  you,  my  dear  and  earliest 
friend,  ever  be  forgotten.  You  cannot  palliate 
my  conduct  to  her,  to  the  Vincents,  or  to  your- 
self. Elizabeth  will  weep  for  me,  but  she  will 
solace  ray  mother's  grief.  Oh !  what  eould  I 
not  write  to  warn  the  unthinking,  to  alarm  the 
profligate !  This  hour  almost  convinces  me  that 
virtue  even  here  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice — 
Pshaw !  this  will  not  do,  once  more,  &rewell ! 
Donavan,  I  will  bear  up ;  what  is  the  boasted 
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theory  of  man  if  it  ever  degenerates  into  the 
weakness  of  lamentation ! 

''  Whilst  I  have  power,  I  sign  myself 

"  Your  wretched  finendj 

«  W.  Coventry;* 

At  the  instant  of  receiving  the  above  letter, 
Donavan  was  just  preparing  to  walk  through 
his  grounds  to  the  church,  in  order  to  join  the 
hands  of  a  young  couple,  who  had  been  long 
attached,  and  whose  parents  had  at  last  come 
to  some  understanding  about  money  matters: 
each  party  being  rich,  and  the  settlements  hav- 
mg  been  apparently  of  more  importance  than 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  youthful  pair. 

The  parade  and  bustle  of  a  grand  wedding 
in  a  quiet  rural  village,  is  generally  the  subject 
of  much  curiosity ;  and  Donavan,  wishmg  to  be 
punctual,  consigned  Willoughby*s  letter  to  his 
pocket,  till  he  could  give  it  due  attention,  not 
imagining  of  course  the  tenour  of  its  despe- 
rate contents.  The  young  lady  was  a  friend 
and  neighbour  of  Elizabeth's,  whose  situation 
precluded  her  attendance  at  the  ceremony; 
but  Mr,  Vincent  gave  the  Tbride  away ;  and 
after  all  the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
over,  and  the  parties  severally  dispersed,  Do* 
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navan  requested  Mr.  Vincent  to  accompany 
him  to  the  parsonage^  that  he  might  send  some 
tidings  of  Wifloughby  to  Mr».  Coventry  and 
Elizabeth^  the  former  being  at  Beech  Park, 
on  account  of  the  interesting  and  expected 
event.  The  bells  were  ringing  merrily— the 
radiwt  beams  of  a  meridian  sun  cheered  the 
&ce  of  nature,  whilst  the  yet  busy  hum  of  vil- 
lage curiosity  gave  peculiar  animatioii  to  the 
scene;  and  till  Donavan  and  Vincent  reached 
die  study  door,  conversation  and  remarks  on 
the  bridal  party  prevented  the  perusal  of  Wil- 
loughby's  letter. 

"  And  now,'*  said  Vincent,  "  let  us  hear.  Do* 
navan,  what  Willoughby  can  tell  us :  I  am.par-t 
ticularly  anxious  to  take  some  tidings  of  him 
and  Ellinor  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  has  of  late  often 
observed,  that  their  very  long  silence  was  no 
proof  of  their  improvement  in  happiness.  But 
whilst  you  look  through  the  letter  yourself,  I 
will  take  up  this  newspaper."  And  sitting  down 
with  his  back  towards  Donavan,  he  did  not 
mark  the  agitation  with  which  the  letter  was 
perused. 

Imagining  he  Iieard  the  paper  Ml  bom  the 
hands  of  Donavan,  he  turned  hastily  round, 
and  saw  him  leaning  on  the  table,  pressing  his 
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ferehead,  and  with  so  ahnAed  aad  altered  a 
countenance,  that  in  a  hvrried  accent  he  could 
only  call  on  his  name. 

.  Donavan  started,  and  pointing  to  the  letter 
said: 

'*  Be  prepared  for  a  dreadfid  communication. 
You  must  readi  the  contents  of  that  paper,  and 
then  aid  me  with  your  counsel  to  pursue  some 
active  measures  to  recover  our  misguided  fiiend* 
AlsLSi  how  unavailing  the  thought !  Poor  WSr 
loughby !  I  fear  he  has  been  too  guarded  in  all 
his  proceedings," 

When  Vincent  had  perused  the  letter,  some 
mournfid  conversation  necessarily  ensued,  nor 
could  he  and  Donavan  readily  determine  in 
what  manner  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to 
Mrs,  Coventry  and  Elizabeth;  they  thought 
that  Elizabeth's  critical  situation  rendered  it 
advisable  to  conceal  the  distressing  news  for 
the  present,  particularly  as  a  few  hours  might 
make  a  great  alteration  in  Elizabeth's  .strength 
of  mind  and  body,  consequently  she  was  little 
capable  at  that  moment  to  bear  with  fortitude 
so  unlooked-for  a  trial. 

After  various  hurried  observations,  distress- 
ing regrets,  charitable  comments,  and  heart- 
rending fears  for  WiDoughby,  it  was  agreed, 
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• 


that  Donaran  should  go  immediately  to  towi^ 
as  if  on  his  own  intended  business,  in  ordei^ 
if  possible,  to  trace  the  fofftiwey  and  to  learn 
fay  some  necessary  enquiries  more  of  this  un- 
happy  affiur. 

**  If  yoa  and  I  are  thus  shaken  to  read  in 
these  incoherent  lines  the  fate  of  poor  Wil- 
ioughby,**  Dcmavan  said,  **  how  hard  will  be 
the  trial  to  his  afflicted  mother,  for,  whatever 
be  the  result  of  my  journey  to  town,  she  must 
on  my  return  know  the  whcde  truth,  and  to 
your  discretion  be  it  left,  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Yin- 
cent  with  poor  '\^^oughby's  departure." 

After  som^  necessary  arrangements.  Dona- 
van  was  on  the  road  to  London,  and  Vincent 
returned  to  his  own  habitation,  endeavouring 
to  meet  Mrs.  Coventry  and  Elizabeth  with  an 
unembarrassed  countenance  and  speech.  Elisa- 
beth's feelings  of  indisposition  had  abated,  and 
engrossed  with  the  subject  of  the  nuptials  of 
her  young  friend,  the  traits  of  seriousness  on 
the  brow  of  her  husband,  and  the  occasional 
abstraction  of  his  manner  were  fortunately  un- 
observed both  by  her  and  Mrs,  Coventry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Harcourt^  before  he  left  town,  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  gain  an  interview  with  Wil- 
loughby.  He  succeeded  in  meeting  with  Mr* 
Sedley ;  but  from  him  he  received  no  satisfac- 
tory replies  to  his  anxious  inquiries ;  and  EUi- 
nor  was  too  impatient  to  acquaint  her  father 
with  every  existing  circumstance,  and  to  prepare 
for  her  own  removal,  to  allow  with  patience  that 
Mr.  Harcourt  should  defer  his  journey  another 
day. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival  in  So- 
mersetshire, he  disclosed  Ellinor's  situation  to 
Mr.  Onslow ;  and  facts  spoke  too  plainly  to  ad- 
mit of  any  successful  palliation  of  Willoughby's 
conduct.  Mr.  Onslow  reflected  very  severely 
on  Ellinor's  romantic  pertinacity  in  marrying 
Willoughby,  and  avowed  that  he  had  always 
augured  that  no  good  could  ensue  from  her 
imion  with  a  beggar.  "  Fool  that  I  was,"  he 
continued,  "  to  be  foiled  in  my  resolutions  by 
an  obstinate  jprl.  But  I  knew  the  honourable 
character  of  Willoughby's  father,  or  I  never 
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should  have  consented  to  the  union.  Where 
is  the  wretched  fellow?  This  question  is  irre« 
levant  and  useless ;  for  woe  be  to  our  meeting ; 
and  not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  save  him 
from  the  walls  of  a  prison."  Mr.  Onslow  was 
working  himself  up  to  the  height  of  passion^ 
again  execrating  WiUoughby,  and,  fronl  con* 
demning  EUinor,  abused  the  whole  sex  with 
more  than  usual  acrimony ;  when  Mr..  Harcourt, 
patiently  waiting  till  the  storm  had  in  some  mea* 
sure  subsided,  spoke  thus : 

"  My  good  friend,  I  will  not  now  plead  &r 
Willoughby — I  only  request  you  to  bind  your* 
self  by  no  rash  resolves — ^he  will  doubtless  suf- 
ficiently suffer  from  his  own  conduct  without 
our  widening  the  source  of  -  his  misery:  con- 
science, at  one  season  or  other,  is  a  faithful 
monitor ;  and  may  Heaven  grant  him  the  power, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity,  of  timely  repent* 
ance." 

**  I  do  not  think  Heaven  will  be  either  inte- 
rested in  the  fate,  or  interest  the  mind,  pf  so 
dastardly  a  being.  Heaven  should,  ere  this^ 
have  granted  him  the  power  of  withstanding 
such  disgraceful  temptations :  and  where  is  the 
justice  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  if " 

"  Forbear,  Onslow,  to  touch  upon  a  subject 
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SO  trying  to  my  feelings.  I  glory  to  think  our 
opinions  are  totally  dissimilar;  nor  for  the 
wealth  of  both  the  Indies  would  I  yield  my 
stedfitst  faith  in  an  all-wise,  all-just|  and  mer- 
ciftd  Ood ;  but  this  is  not  the  moment  for  use* 
less  comment  or  controversial  opinions.  Of 
your  daughter  I  would  speak-^and  when  you 
have  considered  her  earnest  wishes  to  be  re- 
ceived and  protected  by  you  in  this  hour  of 
trials  I  trust  you  will  accede  to  her  petition^  and 
immediately  relieve  the  anxiety  she  must  neces^ 
sarily  endure/* 

'^  It  is  a  very  hard  case  to  be  compelled^  as  it 
were,  to  accede  to  what  is  repugnant  to  one's 
feelings." 

**  She  is  your  only  child,"  said  Harcourt. 
**  What  would  the  world  say,  were  you  to  re- 
iuse  her  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  under 
such  distressing  circumstances?  Nor  could  you 
be  insensible  to  the  reproaches  of  your  own  con- 
fidence, were  she  at  any  thne  to  swerve  from 
that  strict  rule  of  propriety  so  necessary  to  be 
abserved  by  a  woman  separated  from  her  hus- 
band." 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  touched  the  right  chord 
which  best  vibrated  on  the  distracting  feelings 
of  his  friend.    The  opinions  of  the  world  ever 
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held  him  in  despotic  sway :  and  when  Mr.  Har* 
court  received  a  doubtful  reply  in  regard  to  the 
cldld  accompanying  her  mother,  he  again  talked 
of  the  world's  condemnation  of  the  cruelty  of 
his  conduct  to  object  to  so  reasonable  and  pro- 
per  a  request.  And  more  than  once  lamenting 
that  the  child  was  not  a  boy,  Mr.  Onslow  gave 
his  unwilling  consent  to  receive  both  the  mother 
and  child.  He  would  vainly  have  stipulated 
that  Ellinor  should  never  again  see  her  un- 
worthy husband;  but  this  point,  from  Mr. 
Harcourt's  well-timed  influence,  remained  with- 
out any  positive  decision. 

When  they  met  on  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Onslow  seemed  far  more  averse  to  receive 
his.  daughter  and  child  than  Mr.  Harcourf 
hoped  or  expected:  he  was  severe  and  petulant 
on  the  subject ;  but  his  word  was  passed,  and 
Mr.  Harcourt  would  not  allow  of  any  repeal. 

The  fact  was,  a  favourite  housekeeper  had,  in 
no  very  gentle  terms,  expressed  her  dislike  of 
Ellinor's  return,  and  threatened  Mr.  Onslow  to 
leave  him,  rather  than  have  her  again  for  a 
ndstress.  This  person  had  of  late  gained  great 
ascendancy  over  Mr.  Onslow,  and  ruled  with 
unlimited  authority  the  domestics  of  his  house* 
hold. 
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'  Mr,  Harcourt  returned  to  town,  and  finding 
that  WQloughby  had  never  been  at  home,  and 
Ellinor  most  unpatient  to  begin  her  journey,  all 
was  arranged  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  in  due 
time  she  reached  the  paternal  dwelling* 

The  first  interview  with  her  father  was  pro- 
ductive of  loud  and  violent  grief:  she  seemed 
more  to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  suffering  he- 
roine, than  agitated  by  those  feelings  which  a 
wife  and  a  daughter  so  situated  might  be  ex- 
pected to  endure. 

■  She  met  Edward  Onslow  in  silence  and  ap- 
parent apathy;  but  gaining  courage  firom  his 
friendly  and  brotherly  demeanour,  she  soon 
claimed  his  attention  to  her  catalogue  of  wo^s, 
repeating  the  wrongs  she  had  sustained ;  and, 
in  all  the  romantic  ardoiu*  of  her  nature,  soli- 
cited his  commiseration  and  his  everlasting 
fnendship.  "  How  happy  I  might  have  been !" 
was  bursting  from  her  lips,  when  her  compa- 
nion changed  the  current  of  her  ideas  by  speak- 
ing of  the  prbbable  repentance  and  future  good 
conduct  of  her  husband,  deUcately  hinting,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  path  of  duty  for  a  wife  to  pur- 
sue was  plain  and  obvious. 

"  I  will  never  again  hve  with  a  man  from 
whom  I  have  received  such  unprincipled  treat- 
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ment*  My  dear  cousin,  when  you  return  to 
love  and  happiness,  think  now  and  then  of  a 
wretched  being  whose  existence  must  wear  out 
in  endless  sorrow — ^think  of  her  unavailing  re- 

pentance  and " 

Edward  interrupted  her,  and  entreated  that 
no  vain  retrospect  might  increase  the  weight  of 
afiliction  she  complained  of;  and  after  endea« 
vouring  to  soothe  and  counsel  her,  he  escaped 
from  the  endless  repetition  of  her  woes,  con- 
trasting the  character  of  the  woman  to  whom 
he  was  united,  and  shuddering  at  the  probable 
fate  his  former  fascination  might  have  awarded 

A  very  short  time  convinced  EUinor  tibat  har 
father's  house  was  not  the  resting-place  she  had 
anticipated*  No  tender  regret  for  the.folHes  of 
a  once  almost  idolized  husband  reached  her 
heart:  the  minor  vexations  of  a  day,  the  ill« 
suppressed  remark,  or  astonishment  of  former 
acquaintaoees  at  her  enlarged  form  and  changed 
appearance;  the  inattention  and  discontent  of 
Mr.  Onslow's  favoiu*ed  housekeeper ;  and  even 
the  infantine  humours  of  a  spoiled  and  petted 
child,  harassed  poor  Ellinor's  ill-regulated  mind, 
and  rendered  her  the  slave  of  irritation  and 
caprice.      The    last-mentioned   evil,    indeed, 
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extended  to  aU  around :  the  whole  house  fre* 
quently  appeared  in  dread  commotion,  when 
the  cbfld's  ungovomable  paisions  could  not  be 
induced  or  subdued ;  and  if  Mr.  Hareourt  re^ 
monstrated,  or  Mr.  Onslow  impatiently  conn 
plainedj  the  one  was  accused  dT  undue  severity^ 
and  the  other  o(  want  of  affection  for  an  inno« 
c&kt  gtandchild-^way 8  more  than  hinting,  that 
had  her  poor  little  Ellinor  been  a  boy,  the  hu- 
mours of  chiMhood  would  haTe  been  better  to* 
Icarated.  Days  of  ennui  were  yet  more  unbear- 
able than  the  variety  of  such  altercations.  Books 
were  EDinor's  aversion,  her  music  and  drawing 
had  been  long  neglected,  to  every  species  of 
useful  occupation  she  had  ever  been  a  stranger, 
and  hours  of  solitude  were  now  indeed  hours  of 
misery.  She  ever  thought  of  her  husband  with 
resentment,  and  only  selfishly  lamented  that  his 
folly  had  deprived  her  of  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
dissipated  life.  Mr.  Onslow  had  permitted  El- 
linor to  send  an  invitation  to  Miss  Harrington ; 
and  whilst  pleasing  herself  that  on  the  bosom 
of  friendship  she  could  pour  forth  all  her  sor« 
rows,  she  received  a  very  laconic  answer  to  her 
romantic  complaints,  with  the  observation, "  that 
it  was  a  pity  she  had  parted  from  her  husband, 
bad  as  he  was,  because  it  deprived  her  of  the 
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power  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  London 
life ;  that  it  must  be  dreadful  to  return  to  the 
monotony  of  her  father's  house;  that  Sedley 
had  in  every  point  deceived  her;  and  that  she 
was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  gentleman, 
who,  if  he  looked  rather  old,  was  a  real  baro* 
net,  and  would  make  her  a  lady  for  life :"  co^n- 
duding  witk  the  warmest  assurance  of  firiendly 
notice,  should  fate  have  in  store  for  them  a  fu- 
ture meeting;  and  begging  EUinor  to  believe, 
that  however  exalted  her  own  rank,  she  should 
ever  be  her  tenderly  attached  friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Dona  van's  journey  to  London  had  proved 
an  unsuccessful  one ;  no  traces  of  the  fugitive 
could  be  discovered ;  and  Donavan>  in  hopeless 
anxiety^  still  lingered  in  town,  catching  at  every 
shadow  of  information  whereby  he  might  seek 
his  imfortunate  firiend*  He  knew  Sedley  had 
been  Willoughby's  constant  companion^  and  na« 
turally  had  sought  an  interview  with  him;  but 
Sedley  had  been  long  in  "  durance  vile/'  and 
really  knew  not  of  Willoughby's  recent  rnise* 
ries.  Disgusted  with  the  hbertine  sentiments 
of  a  man  encircled  with  ruin,  and  shuddering  to 
think  a  once  esteemed  friend  had  in  a  great 
measure  owed  his  downfaH  to  the  pernicious 
example  and  persuasions  of  such  an  infidel  and 
gambler,  he  left  him  with  the  determination  to 
return  home,  and  consult  with  Vincent  what 
next  step  should  be  taken  in  this  moiumfiil  af- 
fair. 

Harassed  in  mind,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
the  close  of  the  following  day  brought  him  to 
Mr.  Vincent's  door :  he  fancied  a  sort  of  con- 
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fusion  in  the  house  from  the  variation  of  lights 
at  the  windows,  and  really  felt  alarmed  at  the 
incoherence  of  the  answers  of  the  servants.  He 
passed  into  the  house — all  looked  desolate  and 
forlorn.  In  a  few  moments  Vincent  rushed  in, 
with  a  countenance  of  such  despair,  that  die 
vehemence  of  Donavan's  inquiries  were  almost 
unheeded.  At  length  Vincent  said,  "  Ten 
thousand  welcomes,  my  anxiously  expected 
friend ;-Htty  adored  Elizabeth!  a  few  hours 
ihust  determine  her  life  or  death  !**  Donavan 
endeavoured  to  say  something  consolatory  to 
Mr.  Vincent,  who  could  only  answer  for  some 
time,  '*  What  a  trial  is  this !  My  poor  mother, 
dear  EUzabeth's  mother,  can  never  survive  it. 
Prepare  to  hear  a  sad  account  of  the  wanderer 
you  have  been  seeking."  Donavan,  in  serious 
alarm,  conjured  Vincent  to  tell  him  the  worst ; 
and  after  inquiring  if  all  remained  as  it  did  in 
the  apartment  of  the  invalid,  he  gave  the  follow^ 
ing  account  to  his  anxious  companion. 

**  You  will  recollect  how  very  poorly  you  left 
Elizabeth:  her  fluctuating  state  engrossed  Mrs. 
Coventry's  whole  care  and  attention,  and  indeed 
almost  confined  them  to  their  own  apartment. 
But  my  dearest  Elizabeth  rallied  again.  I  con- 
cealed my  own  anxious  feelings  on  her  brother's 
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account,  and  all  appeared  as  usual.  Yeatarday 
morning,  the  dear  creature  so  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  take  a  little  exercise,  that  I  mounted  my 
horse,  determining  to  confine  my  ride  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  park.  During  my  absence,  a 
letter  came  by  the  post,  evidently,  from  the  di- 
rection, written  by  an  illiterate  hand.  Here, 
you  may  see,  though  intended  for  me,  Mr9m 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Mr.  Elizabetb 
said  to  Mrs.  Coventry,  by  whom  she  was  sittini^ 
'  Here  is  some  curious  petition ;  but  whether  tp 
me  or  my  husband,  the  oont^ts  must  deter^ 
mine.  Oh,  it  is  meant  for  me ;  I  w31  open  it^* 
She  did  so,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground." 
Donavan  read  as  follows  i*-** 

"Sur 
^'  I  have  by  gude  luck  found  out  where  the 
poor  dying  cretur  belongs — if  you  be  his  lati<>n 
pray  com  to  my  cottag  for  he  his  dredful  hurt 
by  falling  frcmi  a  cotch.  Our  Doctur  say  he 
cant  live — ^his  hed  his  broke  and  his  leg,  and  he 
his  bruised  all  over,  he  his  not  in  his  rite  mind, 
and  his  calling  out  for  Don  something  all  nite 
and  day — I  foimd  the  kiver  of  a  letter  in  his 
pockat,  with  yure  name  and  name  of  jnire  ouse, 
so  the  Lord  put  it  to  my  mind,  to  rite  these,  to 
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you — ^hopping  you  will  not  be  fended,  but  come 
to  see  a  pur  suflSren  fellor  creatur  so  no  mor  at 
precenti  from 

"  Yur  umble  sarvant 

"  Jane  Aubrey/' 

**  We  have  had  many  proofs,  Donavan,  of 
the  peculiar  strength  of  Mrs.  Coventry's  mind ; 
but^  alas  I  this  stroke  will,  I  greatly  fear,  prove 
a  &tal  one.  Distracted  between  anxiety  for 
Elizabeth,  and  afflicted  beyond  even  what  we 
can  imagine  for  the  danger  and  sufferings  of 
Willoughby,  she  remained  for  some  hours  in 
an  insensible  state;  and  when  aroused  to  re- 
flection, was  only  restrained  from  going  imme- 
diately to  him  by  the  situation  of  Elizabeth.  It 
was  not  in  nature  for  me  to  leave  her ;  and  I 
could  only  despatch  an  express  to  you,  with  a 
brief  account  of  our  distress.  The  messenger 
must  have  passed  you  on  the  road.  A  few 
hours  fatally  convinced  us  of  Elizabeth's  dan- 
ger: dear  creature!  weakened  as  she  was  by 
the  extremity  of  suffering,  her  naturally  strong 
mind  sunk  under  every  dreaded  apprehension 
for  Wffloughby;* 

Vincent,  overcome  by  the  agitation  of  his 
feelings,  entreated  Mr.  Donavan  to  act  as  his 
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better  judgment  should  direct;   and  added, 

^*  hours  may  yet  elapse  before I  cannot 

finish  the  sentence;  but  you  will  doubtless,  as 
soon  as  possible,  seek  the  wretched  wanderer; 
ftnd  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  be  our 
"sorrows  trusted." 

'^  That  I  must  leave  you  under  such  dis- 
tressing circun»tances,**  Donavan  replied,  *^  is 
an  inevitable  trial;  nor  indeed  iiave  I  an  hour 
-to  lose.*'  A  serva;iit  entered,  to  request  Mr. 
'Donavan  would  meet  Mrs^  Coventry,  ill  her 
dressing-room ;  and  after  the  pain&l  interview, 
'4^ery  thing  was  promptly  arranged  for  his  de- 
parture. On  looking  again  at  Jane  Aubrey's 
note,  she  had  omitted  any  date  or.  address ;  and 
the  post-mark  was  the  only  due.  which  could 
possibly  guide  Donovan  imlm  resea^iefaas^ 

'It  'may  well  be  imagined  widi  wh&t.  a  heavy 
hea^  Donavan  took .  leave  i  o£  Ms.-  offering 
-friends,  and  how  various. werec the- difficulties 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  h^Ua^  :b»  could 
trace  out  the  unfortimnte  WiUoii^hby>  Accom- 
panied by  a  gentleman  of  .the  first-,iddll  and  re- 
spectability, he  at  lengthy  after  mairjT.diftappjMnt- 
' mentd,  entered  the  cottage  whichjcantained  the 
dnce  gay  and  imthinhing^:WiIloi|g%y  Coven- 
try. Stretched  on  a  clean  but  homely  bcit|  inare 
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changed  than  even  Donavan's  imagination  had 
anticipated,  he  beheld  the  object  of  his  painful 
search.  An  old  woman  was  kneeling  by  the 
bed—"  The  Lord's  wiU  be  done"—"  Blessed 
are  they  that  die  in  the  Lord" — and,  ",  Mercy 
on  his  soul" — ^were  the  words  that  struck  upon 
Donavan's  ear  as  he  entered  the  house. 

Evident  that  Jane  Aubrey,  the  writer  of  the 
note,  was  Willoughby's  despairing  but  well- 
intentioned,  hostess,  no  time  was  lost  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  suf- 
ferer, to  soothe  the  good  woman  into  something 
like  composure,  and  to  inquire  by  what  means 
Willoughby  was  reduced  to  his  present  state, 
and  :why  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  her  cottage. 

Donavan's  medical  companion  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  Willoughby  could  not  be 
removed  from  his  present  humble  abode ;  that 
the  contusion  on  his  head,  and  the  alarming  ap- 
pearanceof  the  fractured  limb,  eyinced  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms :  and  having  sent  for  the 
surgeon  of  the  village,  (who  had  in  the  morn- 
ing pronounced  that  amputation  alone  could 
saye  the  patient's  life,)  some  operative  planus 
were  conmienced,  whilst  a  death-like  stiQneas 
yet  pervaded  the  features  of  the  apparent 
dyingman.    . 
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The  surgeon  said^  he  would  risk  a  few  hours 
longer,  m  order  to  save,  if  possible,  the  lasit 
dreaded  operation.  Donavan,  stationed  by  the 
bed-side,  could  only  await  in  silence  the  awfiil 
fate  of  Willoughby ;  and  after  he  had  written 
to  Mr.  Vincent,  he  heard  from  Jane  Aubrey 
the  account  of  Willoughby^s  accident. 

She  was  first  beginning  a  prolix  recital  of 
her  own  affairs ;  but  Donavan,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  requested  she  would  confine  herself  to 
the  account  of  her  meeting  with  his  fiiend. 

"  Very  true,  Sir ;  how  often  we  selfish  mor- 
tals do  forget  what  is  right !  WeD,  Sir,  I  went 
to  town,  God  help  me,  to  fetch  a  grandchild 
home ;  and  the  first  time  I  seed  this  poor  gen- 
tleman was  at  the  top  of  the  coach  whereby  I 
was  travelling  the  road  to  Harwich;  my  cot- 
tage, you  see.  Sir,  being  in  the  way  to  that 
place.  As  luck  would  have  it,  or  rather  as  it 
pleased  the  blessed  Lor49  he  sat  down  next. to 
me  and  my  poor  child,  Mercy  on  me,  how  he 
did  look !  I  was  affeard  to  say  much  to  him ; 
but  once  he  took  notice  of  my  grandchild  so 
strangely — ^it  came  into  my  head,  that,  though 
looking  so  young,  he  was  married,  and  had  loet 
a  little  child.  WeB,  Sir,  we  travelled  on,  and  he 
encouraged  me  to  tell  him  all  my  troubles^  and 
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what  the  Lord  had  done  for  me,  and  how  ofi;en 
I  had  received  comfort  from  readmg  the  blessed 
Gospel*  He  sometimes  groaned,  and  said,  'Go 
on;'  and  once,  when  I  told  him  as  how  the  fa- 
ther of  the  pretty  bahe  in  my  lap  took  to  drink- 
mg,  got  in  debt,  and  left  my  poor  darter  for  fo- 
reign parts,  without  iver  saying  good  bye ;  that 
she  had  been  a  gude  wife  to  him,  and  being  al- 
most starved,  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart;  that 
I  myself,  though  not  very  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  was  just  coming  from  town  to  save  from 
the  parish  my  own  child*s  blessed  infant;  and 
that  I  trusted  to  the  Lord  above  thiat  his  mer- 
cies would  not  be  taken  away;  I  verily  thoiight, 
Sir,  the  poor  gentleman  would  have  run  oiit  of 
his  sense.  I  tried  to  console  him  by  talking  of 
what  our  holy  Saviour  had  done  for  us ;  but  it 
would  not  do — ^he  turned  qiiite  sullen-like,  fulled 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  but  still  kept  staring  at  me 
and  my  poor  babe.  Well,  Sir,  we  went  on  a  few 
miles ;  and  I  hot  being  very  strong  in  the  arms, 
a  sudden  jolt  of  the  cotch  made  this  dear  Kttle 
creature  give  such  a  spring,  that  she  must  have 
;;  t^en  under  the  wheels,  if  the  dear  kind  gentle- 
man had  not  seized  her  by  the  clothes  and  hin- 

c 

dered  her  fall.    Oh !  I  shook  like  any  thing.   I 
could  not  for  a  few  minutes  do  any  thing  or  say 
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any  thing ;  and  if  this  dear  kind  gentleman  did 
not  hold  the  baby  for  me  till.  I  recovered^  just 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  nurse 
hb  own — worse  luck  to  me^  there  was  no  other 
woman  on  the  top  of  the  cotch.  To  make 
short  of  my  stoiy ;  we  got  composed,  and  jogged 
on,  till  very  near  my  poor  cottage.  My  good 
friend  had  seemed  to  sleep,  when,  oh!  I  shall 
never  forget  the  time,  just  as  we  were  driving 
like  mad,  and  tuniing  that  there  comer  you 
may  see  from  the  winder,  t&e  lund  wheel  they 
say  caught  hold  of  somewhat,  atid  the  cotch 
was  upset.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  and  the 
babe  was  not  hurt ;  but  some  men  were  hurt  at 
the  top ;  and  this  poor  creature  felled  upon  such 
a  heap  of  stones,  that  every  body  said  he  was 
quite  dead.  Lord  help  me,  no  house  near  but 
this  poor  one;  and  the  Lord  p^t  it  into  my 
mind  to  take  the  pur  cretur  in*  He  bad  saved 
the  life  of  my  darter's  child;  and  I  thought  of 
the  blessed  Gospel.  I  sent  for  my  nearest  neigh- 
bour and  the  doctor;  we  got  him  to  bed;  wd 
oh  how,  he  did  rave  about  every  thing !  The 
doctor  coi^d  ^ot  set  his  poor  legf  and  after  the 
pur  cretur  had  talked  quite  violent  l^e^  h^ 
turned  as  still  as  ygtunow  see  him*  Tl^e  doctoir 
said  he  would  ayertise ;  when,  as  gude  luck  would 
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have  it^  I  found  in  his  coat  pocket  the  kiver  of  a 
letter,  all  along  with  the  pocket  hook  I  just 
give  to  you.  The  blessing  of  a  little  larning 
made  me  think  of  writing  where  the  kiver  said. 
Oh  how  I  watched  and  prayed,  that  the  letter 
might  reach  some  one,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
look  down  upon  us  miserable  sinners,  for  the 
pur  gentleman  did  so  rave  about  being  undone 
and  ruinated,— but  what  does  this  signify  ?— 
for  you  know,  sii^  if  we  do  but  believe  and 
repent,  the  greatest  sinner  shall  be  saved  thro 
mercy.** 

As  Donavan  found  it  vain  to  stem  the  lo- 
quacity of  his  companion,  he  sat  in  deep  con- 
templation of  the  scene  before  him,  assisting  at 
intervals  with  the  tenderest  care  to  arouse,  or 
to  soothe  the  wretched  sufferer.  A  short  time 
compelled  the  more  experienced  practitioner  to 
pronounce,  symptoms  were  of  so  unfavourable 
a  nature,  that  little  hope  could  be  encouraged 
of  Willoughby's  recovery.  Insensibility  had 
yielded  to  delirium.  More  assistance  was  writ^ 
ten  for  from  London,  and  the  last  dreaded 
operations  determined  upon,  as  the  only  means 
of  prolonging  the  time  to  combat  the  effects 
of  the  contusion.  The  painful  task  of  writ- 
ing a  true  and  fuU  account  of  Willoughby 
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could  not  be  deferred^ — a  mother  had  wrested 
from  him  the  sacred  promise;  Viiicent  was  to 
prepare  her  for  his  communications ; — and  Do^ 
navan^  after  having  narrated  every  particular, 
and  the  heads  of  Jane  Aubrey's  prolix  recital, 
thus  proceeds : 

^'  What  can  I  say  to  my  anxious  and  inesti- 
mable friends,  to  support  them  under  the  va- 
rious trials  they  are  now  called  upon  to  endure  i 
Fain  would  I  anticipate,  Vincent,  that  the  dear 
object  of  your  peculiar  solicitude  is  restored  in 
safety  to  your  prayers !  and  that  my  more  than 
mother  is  supported  at  this  dreadful  hour,  by 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian.  Never  were  the 
ties  of  maternal  affection  more  strongly  drawn, 
than  in  Mrs.  Coventry's  anxious  bosom :  from 
my  boyish  days,  how  have  I  witnessed  her 
agitating  hopes  and  fears  for  the  welfare  of 
this  almost  idolized  son.  Poor  Willoughby! 
what  resolves  has  he  not  formed !  what  renun- 
ciation of  vice  has  he  not  meditated!  But, 
trusting  to  his  own  strength,  he  has  fallen  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  He  has  not  denied  a 
God,  but  the  evidences  of  his  power,  and  the 
truths  of  his  Gospel.    An  unfortunate  marriage 

contributed  to  his  downfall,  and  tiie  world  and 
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iU  ^^xetaeiikt$  again  iidd  their  despotic  sway 
<or^r  im  unQtaUe  and  disappointed  mind.  :  Thift 
iaJfOi  me  a.  bittei^  «trekei  ^  for  I  have  loved  him  n» 
a; taroj^ier ;  and  amidst  all  his  yicea > ai^d : hia 
foUies^  QOtdd  never,  i^elinqulsh  tb^  hop^  that 
eventual  reformation  would  restore' himJxrhim<f 
seU;  to  his  family,  to  peace,  and  to  his  God ! 

:frl:*rite  h]^  this-post  taMr*  Onriiii^j:  it  is 
right  he  shoidd.  kaoyr  ihat1h6>lmi3lsand  of .:fajui 
daughter  ( i&  prohably  on  ihe  bed  bf  death  ;>:  it 
itciri^htf  •  she  s^o^  be  apprised  fit  hii^rawM 
mM^iwu  •  I  am  sorry  I  eotdd  not  meet'^ith:  h^ 
aft^  my  first  journey  to  town ;  she  ht^  ibm 
^ft  London  for  her  fatherls  house.  ,  ¥oa  6faaO 
h^  again  from  me  as  sOon  aa  {K^sdblo*  %:  i  ate 
Haost  imxious  and  impatient  fot  favourable,  tir 
dings  of  you^  dear  Eli^beth  i.  Ijcan  scarcely 
brave  a  contrary  supposition.  .  I  am  weary  wiUl 
watching,  yet  I  eannot  sleej^  and  my  pe^  is 
some  slight  relief  to  the  weight  Chat  oppresses 
me.    You  shaU  heiur  every  post^  r  ^  : 

^*  I  am  your's  £EdthAiQy, 

**  A.  DONAVAN.* 

Thie  next  day;  and  the  foUowingi  but  con«- 
finned  the  medical  attendants  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  patient.    From  8om€^  sUght  dif« 
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ference  in  their  opinioq^tfie  amputation  was  for 
a  time  deferred,  after  Donavan  had  written  to 
Mr.  Onslow  aixd  Mr.  Vincent,  that  it  was  in- 
evitable*   iWilloiighby's  delirium  subsided,  and 

•  •  •  I  

t^,  the  teiiderest  o^utioiij  Donavan  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  him.  And  now,  often  ex- 
t^austed  by  bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish, 
despair,  more  than  repentance,  was  generally 
the  consequence  of  Donavan's  prayers  or  se- 
rious exhortations..  He  sometimes  shrunk  even 
firom  Donavan's  presence,  entreating  to  b^  left 
to  his  wretched  fate ;  then  calling  on  his  be- 
loved mother  and  sister,  npt  to  execrate  his 
memory;  and  sometimes  terming  his  wife  a 
mistaken  and  deluded  woman,  he  would  re- 
lapse into  death-like  insensibility,  and  be  alike 
regardless  of  Donavan's  presence  or  attentions. 
Donavan  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
following  letter  from  Vincent. 

''  Elizabeth  lives !  her  precious  life  is  spared ! 
]Slj  full  heart  can  scarcely  breathe  as  it  ought 
to  do,  the  fervent  aspiratipns  of  gratitude  to- 
i^ards  our  great  and  merciful  God.  To  dwell 
on  what  the  dear  creature  has  suffered,  or  on 
the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  a  mother,  during 
the  awfuji  md  expected  crisis,  would  be  iv^\X\i<^'t 
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a  salutary  nor  a  practicable  task.  The  babe 
was  bom  alive.  Elizabeth  was  for  some  hours 
insensible  to  all  around  ;-^at  length,  she  asked 
for  her  child !  Why,  why  am  I  weekly  dwelliiig 
on  uremediable  disappointment  ?  She  felt  as  a 
mother,  but  she  bore  the  stroke  as  a  Christian, 
and  soon  endeavoured  to  console  me  for  the 
failure  of  my  cherished  hopes,  for  a  more 
lovely  boy  never  blessed  a  parent's  eye.  But 
Elizabeth  is  spared!  or  you  would  top  well 
know  what  misery  had  awaited  me.  Mrs.  Co- 
ventry can  hardly  be  persuaded  sometimes  not 
to  set  off  immediately  to  you  and  Willoughby 
— ^then  the  peculiar  care  which  my  beloved 
wife  requires,  aiid  which  such  a  mother  only 
can  persevere  in,  compels  her  to  give  up  the 
intention ;  and  the  divided  interest  of  her  af- 
fectionate heart,  is  too  plainly  visible  in  her 
varying  countenance. 

"  Poor  Willoughby,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  desperately  flying  from  his  country  and  his 
friends !  I  hope  Mrs.  Coventry  derives  some 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  he  is  not  suffering 
from  sickness  or  accident  in  a  foreign  land, 
without  the  aid  of  skilful  attendants,  without  a 
consolatory  and  judicious  friend  like  yourself; 
either  to  endeavour  to  stem  the  progress  of 
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his  suffering,  or  to  receive  his  parting  breath. 
From  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain much  hope  of  hid  recovery.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Coventry  with  every 
particular  previous  to  Willoughby's  accident : 
we  know  the  strength  of  her  mind,  and  there 
are  few  cases  where   concealment   does   not 

render  any  expected  stroke  doubly  heavy. 

Donavan, '  I  can  scarcely  ask  myself,  how  I 
should  have  borne  the  loss  of  my  inestimable 
wife ;  the  threatened  evil  has  indeed  made  me 
reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of  sublunary  happi- 
ness.  In  theOry,  how  often  has  the  subject 
engaged  my  serious  attention,  and  I  have  pre- 
sumptuously thought,  that  the  words,  ^  God's 
will  be  done,'  would,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  be 
the  language  of  my  heart :  instead  of  which, 
*  all  other  ills  I  could  have  borne  but  this,' 
was  the  spontaneous  repetition  of  my  anguished 
mind.  May  a  merciful  God  pardon  the  impa- 
tience of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  sanctify  the 
hours  of  temporal  suflf^ring  to  our  eternal  wel- 
fare ! My  Elizabeth  knows  of  the  danger 

her  brother  is  in,  and  that  you  are  with  him ; 
but  she  is  in  too  weak  a  state  herself  to  make 
very  minute  enquiries:  yet  I  can  see  how  dis- 
tressed she  is  for  the  inquietude  Mxb«  Co^etitt^ 
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rami  suffer,  and*  how  aaxipus  to  hear  better 
tidings  of  WiDoughby. 

*'  I  need  not  say  hoir  impatiently  we  are  ex-^ 
p^ting  jrour  next  letter.  :The  cMdren  aie  quite 
wellr  Charles  is  scarcely  reconciled  to  your  ab- 
sence^ but  my  little  Elizabeth  seems  to  interest 
him  more  than  ever;  they  are  the  best  friends 
imaginable.  With  a  variety  of  messages  from 
both,  I  can  only  add,  how  truly  I  am 

**  Your  fnend, 

"  Frederick  Vincent." 

When  the  distressing  accoux^of  Willougb- 
by's  accident  reached  Mr.  Onslow,  Ellinor  was 
reclining  in  all  the  languor  of  eiwQui  on  a  so& ; 
Mr.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  OnsloW  engaged,  at 
chess;  and  Edward  finishing  the  perusal  of.  an 
interesting  publication.  The  servant  gave  Mr. 
Donavan's  letter  to  his  master.  '^  Come,  Har- 
court," he  said,  "  we  will  finish  the  game  before 
I  open  the  letter.  It  is  Mr.  Donavan's  hand- 
writing :  what  can  he  have  to  say  to  me  ?  I  do 
think  the  task  of  answering  mere  matter-of- 
fact  letters  is  intolerable."  He  finished  and 
won  the  game ;  and  in  great  exultation  broke 
the  seal,  though  still  wondering  what  Donavan 
could  have  to  say  to  hifn*    He  jp^  in,  silence. 
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and  with  a  slight  change  ^i  his  countenance, 
gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Harcourtb 
.  V  Dear  me/'  Ellinor  aroused  to  say,  ''  per* 
baps  Mrs.  Vincent  is  confined;.!  am  sure  I 
wbh  her  well;  how  odd  her  husband  should 
not  write." 

Mr.  Onslow,  unmindful  of  her  remark,  more 
than  once  repeated,  "  A  very  pretty  business.'^ 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  cried  Ellinor,  seeing 
Edward  Onslow  now, reading  the  letter,  "  Is 
the  secret  worth  knowing  V  You  really  all  look 
very  lull  of  intelligence." 

Mr.  Harcourt  sat  down  by  her  and  said : 
"  We  are  shocked,  Ellinor,  at  the  contents  of 
this  letter;  and  although  circuin^a^C^  have 
combined  to  estrange  both  your  affection  and 
society  from  yoxur  husband,  you  yfiil,  also  doubt- 
less be  shocked  to  hear  he  is  suffering  on  the 
bed  of  sickness."  He, then,  in  .thi^  kindest 
manner,  acquamted  her  of  the  accident  Wil- 
loughby  had  met  with. ,  A  isSghtihpteric  fit 
was  followed  by  some  oblique  reproacfhes^  ^^  that 
he  could  think  of  leaving  the  country  without 
tajdng  leave  of  her :"  for  aa  instant  she  .called  to 
mind  the  Willoughby  Coventry,  that  had  cap- 
tivated her  variably  heart,  and  the  day-dream 
of  happiness  she  had  experienced  al  tJcife  %x^x 
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period  of  their  marriage.  Then  rose  to  view 
the  unmerited  sufferings  she  had  endured; 
.  WiUoughby's  neglect^  for  the  sake  of  an  un- 
principled woman,  every  impulse  of  tenderness 
was  checked,  and  Willoughby  dreadfully  dis- 
figured by  wounds,  and  the  loss  of  a  leg,  made 
her  dread  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Harcourt*s 
advice,  to  fly  to  the  scene  of  woe,  and  receive 
the  parting  breath  of  her  husband:  but  Mr. 
Hajrcourt  knew  her  mind  too  well  either  to 
fear  that  the  afflicting  news  would  overwhelm 
it  with  despair,  or  induce  one  effort  of  exertion 
in  the  chamber  of  suffering :  he  therefore  en- 
treated her  to  be  composed,  for,  that  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  would  have  probably  parted 
her  from  Willoughby,  and  urged,  that  it  must 
be  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  know,  that 
no  human  means  were  left  untried  to  restore 
him  to  ease  and  comfort,  and  that  the  issue  of 
life  or  death  rested  alone  on  Grod. 

Mr.  Onslow  could  scarcely  restrain  fit>m  se- 
verely commenting  on  Willoughby's  former  evil 
habits,  and  recent  conduct ;  and  added,  *'  When 
men  wiQ  run  into  certain  ruin,  and  bring  on 
themselves  the  inflicted  misery,  who  can  pity 
them!  wretched,  inauspicious  indeed  was  the 
hour,  when  that  poor  girl  wrung  from. me  my 
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unwilling  consent  to  marry  Willoughby  Co- 
ventry !" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  Edward  interrupted,  "  let 
us  not  look  back,  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of 
Mr.  Coventry's  recovery,  and  surely  -hi  the 
grave  all  things  should  be  forgotten.  Allow 
me  also  to  say,  that  self-inflicted  miseries  are 
ever  the  hardest  to  be  borne :  a  wounded  con- 
science is  an  evil,  which  often  baffles  all  human 
commiseration ;  but  there  have  been  instances 
when  heaven  has  awakened  the  mind  to  repent- 
ance, by  means  most  apparently  severe  to  us, 
erring  and  short-sighted  mortals." 

Ellinor  expected  Mr.  Harcourt  to  take  up 
the  argument  against  her  father,  and  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  religion;  but  that  Edward 
should  broach  such  methodistical  opinions,  ex- 
cited her  unfeigned  astonishment.  She  conti- 
nued to  observe  her  cousin  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  preferred  Willoughby  to  him,  yet,  as  she 
termed  every  one  methodistical  that  quoted 
Scripture,  whilst  she  pitied  the  delusion,  she 
instantly  attributed  his  conversicgi  to  the  new 
ties  he  had  formed  in  America,  and  imagined 
his  wife  to  be  more  precise  and  strict,  than 
even  Willoughby's  mother  and  %\Ht«t«    "^^ 
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Harcomi;  took  up  the  subject,  and  said,  ^*  I 
perfectly  agree  in  all  my  young  friend  has  ^« 
vanced..  The  evils  we  bring  on  ourselves  by 
misconduct,  are  the  bitterest  evils  to  which  this 
life  is  subject ;  and  that  it  often  leads  to  a  fatal 
misapprehension  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  some^es  t(f  a  criminal  opinion  of  the  jusi> 
tice  of  heaven,  every  ancient  record,  and  every 
femiha]^  example  pkinlyconrpborftte;' 

Mn  Onslow,  in  a  peculiar  tone,  repeated 
**  Providence  V* 

"  Yes,  Onslow,"  Mr.  Harcourt  continued, 
*^  i  scruple  not  to  affirm  my  unshaken  belief  in 
a  superintending  Providence ;  but  it  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  argue,  but  to  act.  If  your 
heart  and  purse  are  not  open. to  the  claims  of 
misery,  should  this  suffering  fellow  creature 
survive,  if  you  can  thank  God  you  are  not  as 
other  men  are ;  or  that  you  have  never  dis- 
graced your  nature  by  yielding  to  worldly 
temptations,  as  the  husband  of  your  only  child 
has  done;  t  confess  your  resolution  is  every 
thing  but  praise-worthy,  and  your  self-righte- 
ousness far  exceeding  mine. 

^^  The  culprit  in  question,  I  fear,  ere  this,  has 
set  at  nought  all  human  aid,  and  at  a  higher 
tribimal  than  ours,  must  await  his  triaL" 
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Mr.  Opslow  interrupted}  "  To  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  life — ^to  die  and  be  no  more^ 
must  prove  to  him  a  desirable  change :  and,  as 
to  a  heavenly  tribunal,  Harcourt,  you  well  know 
my  sentunents  on  the  subject,  and  that  all  your 
endless  repetitions  can  little  avail." 

Edward  aroused  his  cousin  from  an  appa- 
rently unprofitable  reverie,  and  putting  her  arm 
within  his  own,  he  led  her  into  the  garden,  and 
vninly  endeavoiu*ed  to  counteract  evil  impres* 
^ions,  or  to  bend  her  mind  to  a  proper  sense  of 
Willoughby's  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  Harcourt  well  knew,  that  "  times  and 
seasons"  should  be  attended  to,  and  after  man* 
fuUy  maintaining  his  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
jects  in  question,  he  politically  asked  Mr.  On- 
slow what  the  world  would  say,  if  pecuniary 
assistance  were  by  him  withheld,  and  that  stran- 
gers, or  more  distant  connections,  in  the  event 
of  Willoughby's  recovery,  came  forward  to  re- 
lieve  his  embarrassments.  The  opinion  of  the 
world,  as  has  been  before  observed,  had  always 
due  effect  on  Mr.  Onslow's  actions,  and  he  an- 
swered, "  It  were  wise  to  wait  for  the  next  ac- 
counts from  the  pen  of  the  good  Samaritan." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Every  expected  intelligence  was  punctually 
transmitted  by  Donavan  to  WiUoughby's  anx- 
ious relatives  and  friends  at  Beech  Park :  and 
as  Mrs.  Vincent  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
convalescent^  nothing  could  persuade  Mrs.  Co- 
ventry to  give  up  her  determination  of  going 
to  her  son ;  her  journey  was  nearly  arranged, 
but  a  fresh  account  from  Mr.  Donavan  induced 
her  for  the  present  to  postpone  leaving  Beech 
Park.  Another  consultation  had  pronounced 
the  possibility  of  saving  Willoughby's  leg,  and 
hopes  were  entertained,  if  some  days  of  perfect 
quiet  could  be  gained,  of  removing  the  suffer- 
ing invalid  to  town,  where,  in  case  of  any  un- 
expected relapse  the  first  medical  assistance 
would  be  at  hand,  and  all  the  alleviating  com- 
forts of  illness  procured.  The  contusion  on 
the  head  wore  a  more  favourable  appearance, 
but  Donavan  added,  the  physicians  had  pro- 
nounced, that  the  agitation  which  would  natu- 
rally occur  to  both  parties,  were  Mrs.  Coventry 
to  see  Willoughby  at  present,  would,  in  all 
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human  probability,  prove  fatal  to  their  patient, 
tior  could  they  answer  for  the  consequences,  if 
every  direction  in  the  sick  chamber  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  Mrs.  Coventry  submitted 
to  the  decree,  and  was  cheered  with  the  hope  of 
either  soon  meeting  Willoughby  in  London,  or 
having  him  removed  by  gentle  stages  to  Beech 
Park,  or  to  her  own  cottage. 
*  Faithful  accounts  had  Ukewise  been  forwarded 
to  Onslow  Hall,  of  the  abatement  of  Willough- 
by's  dangerous  symptoms ;  and  as  any  change 
was  preferable  to  a  monotonous  life  in  EUinor's 
estunation,  and  losing  the  horror  of  expecting 
to  see  Willoughby  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  she 
might  probably  have  been  prevailed  on  to  make 
some  efforts  towards  a  reconciliation,  if  indis- 
position had  not  confined  her  to  bed,  for  a  ne- 
glected cold  had  brought  on  serious  complaints. 
Mrs.  Randall,  who  was  now  at  the  hall,  was 
compelled  to  bear  with  patience  the  querulous 
complaints  of  illness,  and  the  vacuum  of  an  ill- 
directed  mind. 

Ellinor  continually  dwelt  on  the  wrongs  she 
had  sustained  from  her  husband ;  on  the  insta- 
bility of  the  ungrateful  Louisa's  friendship,  and 
on  the  discomforts  she  then  endured  from  do- 
mestic grievances  under  her  lather's  roof,  uot 
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forgetting  eyen  te  lament  to  be?^  patient  hearer/ 
her  feelings  of  repentance  that  she  had  given 
up  such  a  man^  as  Edward  Onslow  for  ^Yil- 
feughby  Coventry.  A&s.  Randall  ag^ieed  in 
the  justice  of  her  statement^  and  finally  settled, 
that  EUmor  was.  the  most  ill  used  of  womes^ 
that  it  \f  ould  argue  great  weakness  of  charact^ 
if  she  ever  consented  to  live jigain  with. such  a 
faithless  husband ;  she^  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach herself  with^  and  who  might  ,^er  be 
liable  to  the  insults  of  having  other  Ji^ias  -pte* 
ferred  to  her:  •^^.  Besides^  my  dear>"  MrSfR^Hr 
dall  continued^  ^^  It  is  against  your  intei^  tfk 
think  of  leaving  your  good  father's  house*  lie 
would  certainly,  try  to .  make  your  coi|«n '  tbo 
undisputed  heir , of  all  hifi.fprjtmic^i  ^d  tb^ 
what:would  become  of  this  beautiful  littJeangeLr'.' 
EUinor  did  not  fio  ra^ly  recover  as  ber  im- 
patience had  anticipated.  Her  cough  and  hectic 
fever  did  not  yield  to  remedies^  and  her  medi- 
cal attendant  declared^  if  she  were  not:  more 
tractable,  her  complaints  might  become  of  a 
very  serious  nature.  Mrs.  RandaU  affected  to 
treat  this  opinion  very  lightly,  and  affirmed  that 
medical  men  were  sometfanes  mistaken;  such 
caution  might  apply  to  age  and  infirmity,  but 
that  h^  dear  Mrs.  Coventry  had  still  youth  as4 
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a  good  constitution  in  her  favour.  In  a  word, 
itkese  two  associates  were  admirably  suited  to 
talkj  not  to  converse ;  flattery  was  Mrs.  Ran* 
dall*s  motto,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  and  Edward 
saw  with  regret  the  influence  she  still  retained 
over  the  mind  of  EUinor. 

Donavan's  unremitted  attention  to  his  fiiend ; 
excellent  nursing  from  their  kind  hearted  hos- 
tesSj  and  the  best  medical  advice,  contributed 
to  assuage  Willoughby's  sufferings,  but  still  the 
limb  which  had  been  saved  from  amputation, 
wore  a  doubtftil  appearance,  and,  as  if  the  ex- 
tremity of  weakness  would  for  a  length  of  time, 
if  ever,  prevent  its  bearing  its  own  weight ;  his 
fot^head  was  dreadfully  disfigured,  and  the 
contusion  and  bruises  mended  slowly ;  nor  till 
the  fever  abated  could  a  removal  be  ventured  on. 
"  Willoughby  spoke  but  little |  alas!  it  is  not 
bh  the  "bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  that  the 
toihgue  can  be  eloquent. 
'  '  My  mother !  my  sister !  he  sometimes  faintly 
repeated,  ^but  judicious  as  was  Donavan's  care 
and  attention  both  to  his  spiritual  and  bodily 
sufferings,  Willoughby  seemed  to  turn  away  in 
despair  and  weakness,  from  joimng  in  the  sup- 
pfication  of  prayer. 

This  want  of  a  call  from  heaven,  was  a  great 
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a£Biction  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  whose  audible  prayers 
that  Willoughby  might  become  one  of  the  electa 
and  never  again  fall  from  grace>  would  probably 
sometimes  have  disturbed  her  charge,  had  he 
not  often  remained  in  an  insensible  state.  Do- 
navan  had  found  it  vain  to  convince  her  of  some 
errors  she  had  imbibed  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, but  he  saw  her  heart  was  guileless,  and 
as  far  as  she  was  able,  performed  her  duty  in 
the  state  of  life  which  heaven  had  allotted  her ; 
and  he  therefore  deemed  it  wiser  to  confirm 
her  faith  in  essential  doctrines,  and  to  wave 
abstruser  subjects,  which  had,  he  well  knew, 
often  disturbed  stronger  minds  than  this  poor 
woman's.  ^^  Lord  help  us,"  she  one  day  said, 
^*  sinners  that  we  are,  if  it  is  the  blessed  Lord's 
will  to  call  us  from  a  state  of  perdition,  nothing 
can  prevent  oiur  being  saved !  Oh  that  I  may 
one  day  hear  that  this  dear  gentleman  has  re- 
ceived the  grace  of  God ;  the  greater  our  sin, 
the  greater  objects  we  are  like  to  be  looked  on 
by  our  Saviour.  Good  works  to  be  sure  are 
nothing,  but  never  shall  I  forget  when  that 
dear  creature  saved  the  life  of  my  baby." 

'^  I  am  sure,  my  good  woman,  you  have 
shewn  every  grateftil  sense  of  my  friend's  pre* 
sence  of  mind — you  received  him  into  your 
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house  when  you  thought  hun  friendless^  and 
have  proved  an  excellent  and  attentive  nurse. 
Depend  upon  it,  when  he  is  better,  the  wel&re 
of  his  soul  shall  be  the  first  consideration.** 

"  A  thousand  thanks/'  she  returned,  "  for 
telling  me  so.  Alas,  Sir,  we  only  try  to  do  our 
duty  when  we  are  kind  to  our  neighbour ;  we 
are  all  unprofitable  servants,  and  faith  is  every 
thing.  You  ought  to  know  better  than  such  a 
sinfiil  ignorant  creature  as  I  am.  But  I  see  the 
dear  soul  wants  something,"  and. she  was  in- 
stantly employed  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
kindest  nurse,  and  soon  told  Donavan,  with  the 
greatest  joy,  that  her  patient  had  said,  ^^  God 
bless  you !"  and  she  thought  he  had  looked  up 
to  heaven ! 


t. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  at  length  pronounced  that  Willoughby 
could  be  removed  with  safety  to  London,  and 
every  convenience  was  soon  arranged  to  lessen 
the  fatigue  of  travelling.  Mr.  Vincent  had 
joined  Willoughby  and  an  experienced  me- 
dical man  in  the  arduous  task.  Willoughby 
bore  the  journey  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected^  but  suffered  an  increase  of  fever  and 
pain  after  the  journey  was  accomplished ;  and 
for  some  days,  the  luxiu'y  of  a  convenient  apart- 
ment, and  all  the  alleviations  which  money  could 
command,  were  lost  and  imobserved  by  poor 
Willoughby. 

Elizabeth  was  daily  recovering,  and  though 
some  natural  regrets  would  arise  at  the  dis- 
appointment she  had  experienced,  and  which 
perhaps  could  only  be  truly  estimated  by  a 
mother,  she  bent  in  acquiescence  to  the  wiQ  of 
heaven,  andf  clung  with  increasing  afiection  to 
her  remaining  treasure.  She  urged  her  mo- 
ther's departure  for  poor  Willoughby's  ^e ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Coventry  contemplated  the  de* 
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Moiejr  of  her  appearance,  and  aimoet  wniaereil 
m  resolution  to  leave  her,  die  encoaraged  the 
separation,  hj  declaring  ^  to  fisd  less  amdoas 
al)0ttt  dear  WiUoughbjr,  vzmld  alone  expedite 
her  own  perfect  reeor^^/'  Jin  esteemed  friend 
{Old  nri^ibour,  Miss  Brodend,  aiaber  to  die 
jom$g  kdy  Mr.  Dmaran  had  lately  married 
in  his  own  yiUage»  was  to  be  fiiizabefth's  nurse 
and  companion  during  Mrs.  Coventry's  absi^nce* 
The  kind  and  experisu^  Mrs.  Mansid  had 
been  sent  to  Willoughigr's  lodgings  before  his 
arrival,  in  order  to  anaage  all  things  &r  his 
ccrofort  fmd  convenieaoe,  and  very  painful  ap* 
peared  to  hi^  his  first  interview  with  Ais  old  and 
fijthfiji}  servaatt 

A«  Willoughby  slowly  oseovered  his  peiosp* 
tion  of  outward  objects,  his  mind  became  vniUy 
agitsled  and  uneajsy,  and  whisi  Donavan  hinted 
the  probabilky  of  soon  sedng  Mns.  Coyvntsy 
m  town,  he  exclaimed,  '^  The  sight  of  niy  poor 
mother  would  give  the  finishmg  stroke  to  my 
aufl^rings ;  I  could  not  hx>k  cm  her  doar  coun«> 
taianoe,  and  retain  the  remnant  of  my  senses ; 
in,  mercy,  Donaran,  save  us  the  trial  of  ain  fa- 
t^nrview.  My  sins  hava  taken  such  fcdd  upm 
me,  I  am  not  aUe  to  look  up." 

He  spdke  with  difficulty,  and  Donavan  feared 
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to  urge  a  subject  so  distressiiig  to  his  §teliafpfi; 
and  having  apprized  Mrs.  Coventry  of  the  trvie 
state  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers,  left  i^  to 
her  to  detenmnie  what  line  to  pursue,  and  she  in* 
'stantly  resolved  to  go  to  town.  To  be  under  die 
same  roof  with  Willoughby,  perhaps  to  watch 
'him  when  asleep,  and  from  the  next  apartment 
to  hear  hun  speak  or  breathe,  would  be  such 
alleviations  of  inquietude,  that  no  consideration 
could  tempt  her  to  defer  her  departure' anodier 
day.  For  the  first  week  after  her  arrival^  tihe 
.  faint  exclamation  from  Willoughby,  *^  It  would 
kill  me  to  see  my  mother,"  caused  her  ever  to 
retreat  from  the  door  of  his  apartment,  etily 
to  contemplate  his  altered  countaianoe  whoi 
asleep,  and  to  offer  up  her  silent  pettticms  to 
heiftven  for  his  recovery.  As  he  increased  in 
■strength,  Donavan  prepared  him  for  the  in- 
'  formation  that  Mrs.  Coventry  was  in  the  house; 
and,  as  she  heard  the  words  ^^  Can  my  mother 
ever  forgive  me  ?"  nature  conquered  prudential 
resolves,  and  she  advanced  towards  the  couch, 
endeavouring  to  say,  "  Oh,  let  me  see  my  sm, 
80  dear  tb  my  heart  in  the  hour  of  sufl^ring.*' 
Locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  maternal  and 
filial  tenderness  might  have  proved  fittal  in  their 
effects,  but  for  the  care  of  t&ir  watchful  at- 
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tendants;  and  from  that  hour,  Mrs.  Coventry 
shared  with  the  trusty  Mansel  in  all  the  kind 
offices  of  a  long  and  fluctuating  illness.  She 
had  parted  with  Willoughby  high  in  health, 
in  strength,  and  manly  beauty — she  met  him 
weaker  than  an  infant,  his  countenance  dis- 
figured^  pale  and  emaciated,  with  a  very  distant 
prospect  of  being  again  restored  to  health  and 
activity.  She  would  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
trariety of  her  feelings,  but  for  the  hope  of 
contributing  by  ceaseless  attention  to  his  even- 
tual  recovery.  At  length  his  tedious  amend- 
ment permitted  his  removal  to  Mrs.  Coventry's 
cottage  in  the  country,  which  being  so  conti- 
guous to  the  parsonage,  ensured  him  the  society 
of  Donavan  without  &6gae  or  inconvenience. 
Elizabeth  was  inexpressiUy  shocked  when  she 
first  saw  him,  and  soon  marked  with  sad  regret 
the  dejected  apathy  of  lus  whole  manner  and 
appearance;  nor  did  time  seem  to  overcome 
the  feelings  of  despair,  when  the  slightest  re- 
currence to  past  events  was  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Donavan  also  marked  how  he 
shunned  serious  subjects,  and  yet  ever  seemed 
lost  in  the  painful  reveries  of  a  disturbed  and 
agitated  mind.  He  had  sat  one  day  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  scarcely  conscious  of  DonavanV  pre« 
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sence^  wli^i  he  exclaimed,  ''  Ruined,  ninied* 
beyond  redemption." 

Donavan  had  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
coirrersiiig  more  fully  on  temporal  affidrs,  and 
assuring  faim,  that  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
friends,  ihe  wide  extent  of  his  ddbts  was  dr- 
cumscribed,  and  that  all  things  were  arranging 
for  his  future  conrenience  and  comfort. 

"  And  to  whom  do  I  owe  these  obligations  V* 
he  asked. 

^^  The  word  obligation  is  not  adsuerfUe, 
WiHoughby.  Be  com}K>sed,  and  Hirten  to  what 
I  wish  to  say." 

Mr.  Doaiavan  then  briefly  narrated  what  had 
recently  occurred  in  regard  to  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments ;  but  it  may  not  be  interest»ig  to 
enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  ways  and 
means,  which  through  Mr.  Vinc«fit*s  exertions 
had  been  adopted :  the  arrangement  was  satfe- 
foctory  to  the  principal  creditors,  and  the  more 
despotic  and  disgracefol  debts  were  all  in  a 
train  to  be  property  discharged.  Mr.  Vincent, 
whose  liberal  means  were  commensurate  with 
his  liberal  mind,  generously  but  deMcatefy  came 
forward  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  Donaran 
wrote  a  candid  statement  to  Mr.  Onslow  of 
Waioughby's  affairs.    When  he  first  recdved 


die  account^  indignatioiir  at  being  applied  to^ 
dictated  his  answer.  Mr.  Harcourt  reasoned 
on  the  forgiveness  of  iisgurieSi-^^-on  the  near 
affinity  of  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  family^ 
— tiial;  it  was  affiording  pocHr  Willoughby  the 
means  of  discharging  pecuniary  obligations^ — 
in  dunrty  that  the  husband  of  his  only  daughter 
might^Ianguish  out  his  life  in  a  pi^ison,  without 
the  seasonable  interference  of  friends. 

*^  Harcourt,  I  am  resolved^-^-your  importu- 
nities as^  useless;  if  this  wretched  fellow  is 
again  upheld  in  idleness  and  extravagance,  the 
next,  and  the  next  apjdioation  for  relief,  will 
stSl  disgrace  his  character.  He  ought  to  suffer 
for  his  misdeeds;  therefore,  my  good  fijend, 
let  us  dismiss  the  Subject*  Had  he  indeed  be- 
haved kindly  to  Ellinor,  some  youthful  foUieis, 
some  casual  extravagance,  might  have  been 
overlooked ;  as  it  is,  I  hope  she  will  never  put 
it  ia  his  power  to  deceive  her  again.  When 
she  seeks  his  protection^  she  loses  mine.'' 

«  All  this,  Onslow,  is  just  now  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  I  have  in  view ;  yet  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed, without  more  than  lunting,  that  the  very 
precarious  state  of  EUinor's  health,  must  con- 
fine her  at  present  to  your  protection ;  should 
she  recover,  and  should  Willoughby  meet  any 
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terms  of  reconciliation,  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
conscience  to  determine  if  man  should  sepa* 
rate  *  what  God  has  joined  together.'  ** 

*'  I  fear  she  continues  to  fret  after  tibe  worth- 
less fellow,  but  I  do  not  think  seriously  of  her 
complaints.*' 

**  Am  I  to  imderstand  that  you  podtively 
refuse  to  join  with  others  in  the  liberati<m  of 

Willoughby  from  debt  ?" 

^^  I  cannot  retract  what  I  have  said." 
**  Are  you  aware  of  what  may  be  the  world's 
opinion  of  your  conduct?  Either  your  abi- 
lity will  be  questioned,  or  your  boasted  cha- 
racter for  general  philanthropy  completely  ri- 
diculed." 

This  question  seemed  to  have  more  weight 
with  Mr.  Onslow  than  argument  or  persuasion ; 
and  when  Mr.  Harcoiui;  declared  he  himself 
would  meet  the  parties,  and  come  forward  in 
any  way  which  could  essentially  be  of  service 
to  Willoughby,  and  affirmed  that  Mr.  Vincent 
had  proposed  all  that  was  liberal  and  just, 
Mr.  Onslow  began  to  waver  in  his  ill-timed  re- 
solutions, and  in  a  few  hours  he  ungraciously 
consented  to  reasonable  proposals,  but  neither 
founded  on  principle  or  feeling,  but  from  the 
fear  of  the  world's  censure,  and  the  comparison 
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tiiat  might  be  drawn  betwixt  Mr.  Harcourt 
and  himself.  Mr.  Harcoyrt  had  promptly 
taken  a  journey  to  London,  and  in  some  con- 
ferences with  Mr.  Vincent  confided  to  him  the 
natore  of  his  credentials,  and  his  own  mind, 
together. 

Willoughby  did  listen  in  silence  to  aD  Do- 
navan^s  communications,  and  sat  so  long  ap-< 
parently  absorbed  in  painful  reflections,  that 
after  arousing  him  firom  his  reverie,  he  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  friendship  urged  hun  to  dis- 
dose  those  feelings  which  seemed  so  much  to 
harass  his  weakened  frame,  adding,  '*  I  have 
avoided  entering  on  those  subjects,  Willoughby,^ 
which  I  consider  of  the  last  importance  to  a 
being  so  mercifully  preserved  from  destruction 
as  you  have  been.  I  have  avoided  perplexing 
your  mind  by  a  prolix  detail  of  the  difficulties 
overcome  in  pecuniary  affairs,  because  you  were 
too  weak  to  give  a  necessary  or  exclusive  at- 
tention." 

"  Donavan,  the  hour  of  reckoning  must  in* 
deed  arrive ;  could  you  but  know  all  tiiat  has 
passed  in  my  wretched  mind,  since  I  lay  in  that 
awful  and  insensible  state ; — why  should  I  not 
avowy  since  the  hour  I  determined  to  leave  my 
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native  Iand^'*'<Hnnce  I  wrote  to  you  an  inodiereiit 
and  despairing  transcript  of  my  lacerated  miiid^ 
^-rl  might  be  humbled  bj  your  pity^  but  hardly 
dare  to  hope  for  any  salutary  (Commiseration. 
The  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience  are^om^ 
bearable.  In  this  life  my  sun  is  for  ever  set ; 
Mid  beyond  this  titate  of  existence,  all  is  impe- 
netrable darkness.** 

^^  WiUoughby,  I  can  only  say^^-^-^nd  surely 
there  is  indtant  conviction  in  the  thought, — ^that 
He,  who  eounseUed  us  to  forgive  an  earring 
bii^ther,  not  only  seveii  times»  but  seventy 
timed  seven,  will  faimielf  forgive  through  fiAii 
and  repetitflAce,  ail  who  are  weary  and  hesrjr 
laden  widi  die  tairdeti  of  their  sins." 

*^  Your  argumesit  is  indisputable.  Faith  is 
the  grand  foundation  of  human  acceptance^  I 
am  just  now  unequal  to  any  argumentative  0011^ 
ffict.  My  mother  will  soon  return,  and  I  would 
if  possible^  receive  ihe  Vincents  with  tolerable 
composure.  Our  conference  must  be  long  and 
undisturbed.  One  question  before  they  arrive. 
•^My  once  beloved,  misguided  Ellinor,  when  I 
was  apparently  on  the  bed  of  death,  did  she 
ever  esEpress  one  wish  towards  an  exchange  of 
fbrgivene6d?-^-«*^But,  alas!   here  conscience 
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breaks  the  sentence !  and  perhaps  it  is  but  just 
that  she  should  remember  me  only  as  the  dis- 
tnrber  of  her  peace.  She  has  not  a  strong 
ttdnd,  and  is  probably  swayed  by  Mr*  Onslow's 
More  determined  mandate^  I  have  a  child) 
'Donavani  whose  infimtine  caresses  would  some* 
times  have  reached  my  heart-^but  the  discom- 
forts of  home!— What  would  I  say!— I  will 
not  think  of  poor  ElHnor's  comparatively  lighter 
errors ! 

^  You  must  indeed  forbear  this  retrospec- 
tion,'* Donavan  interrupted—"  I  mentioned  to 
you  EUinor's  indisposition ;  and  mdst  unfit  in 
every  point  of  view  would  she  have  been  to 
have  seen  you  in  your  late  dangerous  state» 
Take  comfort  that  she  is  so  respectably  d- 
tuated  with  her  father,  and  leave  to  time  the 
development  of  her  sentiments.    Your  child  is 
too  young  to  have  missed  a  father's  fondness^ 
and  time  may  yet  bless  you  with  a  fiitiier's  feeU 
ittgs,  and  all  a  father's  joy. — ^You  are  now  ex** 
hsusted  and  weary ;  try  for  half  an  hour's  re« 
pose  before  the  return  of  your  anxious  relatives 
and  friends." 

Willoughby  was  a  little  recaruited  by  the  time 
of  their  arrival ;  and  the  day  passed  more  than 
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usually  cheerful.     The  least  appearance  of 
amendment  in  Willoughby's  debilitated  frame, 
never,  failed  to  brighten  tibe  countenance  of  his 
mother,  for  she  too  often  had  anticipated,  diat 
the  efiects  of  so  eventful  an  accident  would  in 
ihe  end  be  most  fatal  to  her  beloved  and  suffisr- 
ing  invalid.    The  children,  Charles  and  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  permitted  to  stay  half  an  hour 
with  WHloughby,  Miss  Brudeoel  had  cheered 
the  party  by  her  innocent  gaiety  of  spirits,  and 
she  had  the  happy  art  to  discriminate,  when  to 
enliven  and  when  to  soothe  the  languor  of  in- 
dispositioii^    She  had  proved  a  very  dear  bless* 
ing  to  Elizabeth,  during  her  husband's  absent ; 
nor  was  the  brother  of  such  a  friend  one  in* 
stant  neglected,  when  she  could  amuse  him  by 
COjnversation,  ox  interest  him  by  reading.     She 
had  been  long  engaged  to  an  officer  of  fortune 
and  great  respectability,  who,  from  the  duties 
of  his  profession  was.  obliged  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  the  East  Indies,  and  whose  constant 
apd  affectioi^ite  correspondence,  and  the  hope 
he  held  put  of  ere  long  gaining  leave  of  ab- 
sence, consoled  and  supported  her  mind  to  bear 
the  trying  separation.     She  could  therefore 
feel  for  Wittoyghby  all  the  solicitude  of  a  sister. 
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and  her  frequent  and  mental  reservation  was^ 
**  Oh,  if  my  William  were  thus  situated,  could 
I  act  as  Mrs.  Coventry  does !  Whatever  had 
been  my  wrongs,  the  bed-side  of  my  husband, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  could  alone  have  mitigated 
the  feelings  of  inquietude.'* 
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Willouohbt's  ttrengd^  liowev^,  had  not 
proyed  equal  to  his  exertions.  Oil  the  next 
day,  symptoms  of  fever  and  increasing  pain, 
forbade  the  prcnnised  conference  with  Dona- 
van,  and  a  darkened  chamber  and  quiet  nursing 
were  unresistingly  submittedTto. 

When  restored  to  comparative  convalescence) 
he  himsdf  led  to  many  interesting  subject,  and 
requested  Donavan  would  patiently  listen  to 
what  he  had  to  say  v — 

^'  This  last  unexpected,  though  as  it  has 
proved,  inconsequential  attack  of  bodily  suf* 
fering,  would  convince  me,  had  I  wanted  a 
proof)  of  the  uncertainty  of  my  fireedom  from 
pain,  and  I  may  add,  of  the  frail  tenure  of  my 
mortal  existence/* 

Willoughby  paused,  and  Donavan  endea<^ 
voured  to  soothe  his  agitated  mind,  but  almost 
regardless  of  the  attempt,  he  proceeded. — 

**  Donavan,  I  am  not  fit  to  die !  it  is  this 
thought  which  has  preyed  on  my  mind,  para* 
lyaed  my  senses,  and  engendered  either  apathy 
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or  despair;  and  I  am  warned^  by  this  sinking 
frame,  that  my  days  are  numbered.^' 

^  It  were  presumptuousi  Willoughby,  for 
mortal  to  pronounce  the  fiat  of  an  eternal  God ; 
bdt  according  to  the  limited  judgment  of  man^ 
time  and  opportunity  may  yet  be  spared  to 
mke  peace  with  your  own  conscience  and  with 
fibuvem" 

*^  Your  patient  forbearancei  my  kind  £riend, 
la  not  lost  upon  me,  for  how  vehement  have 
bMSi  my  vows  of  reformation,  my  determined 
MMlves  to  become  a  rational  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society ;  and  at  this  instant  a  pledged 
tmd  broken  vow  on  the  cold  remains  of  my  e8>^ 
timable  father,  is  no  little  source  of  unavailing 
Jregret." 

''  Look  forward  for  the  redemption  of  time, 
and  to  a  higher  source,  than  the  stability  of 
human  strength  to  fidfil  praiseworthy  resolu^ 
tions  of  amendment." 

''I  will  do  so,  Donavan,  but  first  you  must 
Uaten  to  a  brirf  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  you 
will  be  better  enabled  to  judge,  if  a  radical  cure 
!&tn  ever  be  effected  in  iiua  wretched  and  re-* 
pentant  mind.  Estranged  from  h<»nd  by  a  va- 
riety of  unfortunate  circumstances,  I  rushed 
into  every  species  of  dissipation.    Your  eor» 
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zect  principles  and  weH-regulated  mind  can^ 
perhaps,  form  no  just  idea  of  the  progre»nve 
steps  to  ruin,  when  the  cherished  companion 
of  good  fisllowship  deliberately  spreads  the 
artfiil  and  contagious  snare,  combining  the. 
ridicule  of  infidelity  with  the  bold  example  of 
sins  most  besetting  to  our  nature,  when  inebri* 
ation  throws  a  veil  over  reason  and  feeling,  and 
sacrifices  fortune^  and  fame,  and  conscience,  to 
the  disgracefid  vice  of  gaming.  When,  I  8ay» 
added  to  this,  the  wiles  of  an  unprincipled 
woman  placed  home  in  a  yet  more  disgusting 
point  of  view,  and  by  every  species  of  eztrava* 
gance,  hastened  the  ruin  of  her  victim;  you 
will  not  wonder  at  frenzied  resolutions,  lead* 
ing  to  unjust  and  dishonourable  demands,** 

Here  Willoughby  recapitulated  the  last 
scenes  between  EUinor  and  himself; — his  re* 
quest,  and  her  refiisal  of  the  jewels,  and  then 
proceeded : — 

''  I  had  been  once  saved,  you  may  remember, 
Dpnavan,  by  a  mother's  prompt  bestowal  of  her 
x>nly  worldly  possessions;  and  I  felt  the  more 
severely,  that  a  wife  should  selfishly  withhdd 
such  useless  baubles  to  herself;  for  well  I  au- 
gured, that  Bfr.  Onslow  would  receive  his  tan- 
saken  and  wretched  daughtcar,    I  forbear  aU 
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comment  on  poor  EUinor's  reproaches  and  in- 
Tecdves  ere  we  parted.    Alas!   I  considered 
not  my  own  fiiulty  conduct,  and  I  left  her  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  that  nothing  but  the  in- 
Mmt  determination  to  leave  the  country  could 
allay  its  ferment.    Thank  Heaven,  I  live  to 
hhsh,  when  I  avow,  that  I  sold  my  father's 
watch  and  seals,  to  procure  me  the  means 
of-,  even  my  humble  mode  of  travelling ;  his 
vahied,  and  valuable  watch,  which  I  had  yet 
resohitely  saved  from  the  destructive  wreck 
ground  me,  and  which,  ere  he  was  laid  in  his 
coffin,  I  had  solemnly  vowed  should  ever  be 
the  companion  of  my  person.    It  is  needless 
to  dweD  on  the  hours  of  desperation  and  misery 
which  elapsed  before  I  found  myself  seated  on 
the  outside  of  the  Harwich  coach ;  or,  to  con* 
fi^ss,  that  the  aid  of  artificial  spirits  could  alone 
have  nerved  my  mind  with  strength,  volunta- 
rily to  become  a  wretched  alien  to  my  country 
and  my  friends.    The  jargon  of  infidelity  be* 
wildered,  without  supporting  me ;  one  moment, 
I  gloried  in  man's  independence,  and  the  next, 
would  have  changed  existence  with  the  mean- 
est fellow  creature.    Sedley's  arguments  against 
levelation,  had  so  shaken  my  faith  and  influ- 
^ced  my  practice,  that  I  once  presumptuously 
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exclaimed,  'Now,  for  a  mitacle^  to  save  me 
from  destrucdon.*  But  where  should  I  end, 
were  I  to  give  a  just  transcript  of  my  sinfiil  a&d 
impatient  thoughts,  even  of  the  temerity  of  ac- 
cusing Providence  of  permitting  so  much  evS 
in  the  world,  when,  if  his  superintendance  of 
h^iman  events  could  he  undisputed,  aD  ev3 
might  easily  he  averted,  and  man  endued  Willi 
strength  to  resist  every  species  of  temptation. 

*'  Bear  with  me,  Doiiavan,  a  few  minutes 
longer,  humhled  as  I  now  am  in  mind  and  body) 
I  shall  feel  the  severest  reprobation  of  my  ecfsh 
duct  as  an  added  proof  of  your  inestimabk 
friendship/' 

V  "  Severity,  WBloughby,  to  Ae  truly  penitent 
were  presumptuously  to  arrogate  what  religion 
condemns;  nor  is  it  authorized  even  by  the 
faultless  example  of  our  Saviour  himself.  With 
the  riches  of  his  love,  he  came  to  bind  the 
broken  heart,  and  to  receive  all  that  flee  to  him 
jfor  succour." 

"  These  are,  indeed  blessed  sounds  to  the 
returning  Prodigal,  but  let  me  proceed  in  my 
little  eventful  narrative: — ^For  many  miles,  I 
sat  in  sullen  silence,  sometimes  gassing  on  va** 
cancy,  or  unconsciously  fixing  my  eyes  on  the 
companions  of  my  joumey.    You  are  already 
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acqpiAuited  witib  the  eonrersation  that  com* 
uieticed  between  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  myself;-** 
that  emboldened  by  my  apparent  attention  she^ 
in  all;  the  garrulity  of  age^  dwelt  upon  her  past 
n^sforttities^  and  her  present  prospects;  that 
her  amfie  dialect  bespoke  a  mind,  dependent 
as  she  termed  it,  on  the  blessed  Lord;  ever 
affirmingi  that  when  bowed  down  by  affliction, 
some  relief  was  always  near,  some  friend  raised 
up  to  soothe  and  to  support  her : — 

'^  DonaYan,  when  she  said,  *  Mayhap,  Sir, 
you  ha;ve  lost  a  child,'  I  felt  I  was  a  &ther, 
and  that  I  had  indeed  lost  what  might  have 
proved  my  dearest  blessing. 

*^  The  resignation  she  expressed  under  the 
aaeuanlated  evik  of  life,  her  fiedth  in  God,  her 
untutored  language,  forced  on  my  mind  this 
conviction, — '  That  there  must  be  a  charm  in 
that  religion,  which  can  cheer  the  dreary  hours 
of  poverty  and  affliction, — ^which  can  soothe 
the  warfare  of  the  passions,  and  bid  the 
doubting  mind  be  still.'  Lost  in  rumination,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  self  in  the  chaos  of  my 
thoughts;  I  was  wretched,  but  not  penitent; 
sophistical  arguments  crowded  on  my  mind,  but 
I  endeavoured  to  mistake  my  own  restlessness 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  superior  understanding/ 
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and  I  liieii  capricioiuly  pitied  the  humble 
,bdng  before  me,  for  her  probably  deceptive 
and  enthusiastic  feelings. 

**  She  however  continued  her  natural  re- 
marks and  repetitions  fix>m  Scripture.  She  was 
ihe  <mly  female  in  company.  Our  companions 
were  engrossed  with  their  own  plans  and  con- 
versation ;  and  the  poor  woman  seemed  really 
to  dirink  from  their  boisterous  habits.  How 
long  I  should  patientiy  have  endured  her  gar* 
rulity  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  accident  from  which 
I  rescued  the  child,  forced  me  again  to  listen  to 
het  pious  and  grateful  efiiisions. 

''  My  self-hardiness  was  a  litde  shaken;  but 
the  patiietic  and  grateful  exclamations  of  my 
companion  to  Heaven  and  to  me,  were  certainly 
not  cordially  received,  nor  joined  in;  though 
common  humanity  rejoiced  that  the  infant  was 
saved  from  destruction;  and  I  gladly  owned, 
how  lucky  was  tiie  chance  that  my  arm  had  ef* 
fected  its  escape.  But  I  will  not  be  too  prolix 
nor  minute,  or  I  could  dwell  on  my  agoniadng 
reflections  as  every  mile-stone  increased,  as  I 
then  thought,  an  everlasting  distance  from  my 
mother,  my  sister,  and  yourself.  My  resolution 
was  nerved  only  by  tiie  certainty  of  a  prison 
a^d  disgrace.    Do  not  interrupt  me,  Donavant 
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I  know  you  would  say  I  should  have  tried  the 
smceiity  of  my  real  friends;  but  you  are  hap* 
pily  ignorant  of  those  attendant  humiliating 
feelings  which  must  accompany  the  petitions  of 
a  guilty  conscience. 

"  I  dare  not  now  attribute  to  chance  the 
nearfy  fatal  accident  which  threatened  my  un- 
worthy Hfe.  Before  I  became  insensible,  the 
bpdily  agony  I  suffered  was  ahnost  past  endur- 
ance. I  thought  I  was  dying;  and  the  silent 
ejaculation  of  '  Mercy/  once,  passed  my  Ups. 
You  are  acquainted  with  all  that  followed.  In 
some  reasonable  intervals,  the  incessant  prayers 
and  exhortations  of  my  weU-meaning  hostess 
distressed  my  mind ;  and  she  often  plainly  told 
me,  diat  without  faith  I  could  not  be  saved ; 
and  that  until  I  was  called  from  my  state  of 
darkness,  I  could  not  be  one  of  the  elect.** 

**  Her*s  are  errors  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
heart,  Willoughby ;  and  at  such  a  period,  the 
very  enthusiasm  of  her  exhortations  were  per* 
haps  calculated  to  awaken  your  dormtot  facul- 
ties^-to  induce  you  to  think  and  to  ponder  on 
the  escape  from  death  you  had  experienced, 
and  to  search  for  truth  through  that  Divine  as* 
sistance  which  is  ever  prompt  to  direct  and  sup^ 
port  the  humble  and  the  contrite  spirit/' 
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^'  Of  tliis  we  will  speak  beieafter ;  fori  have 
a  long  and  arduous  accoynt  to  settle  with  God 
ami  my  own  conadence.  It  must  occur  to  yoU) 
how  mudi  the  facukies  of  my  mind  have  be^ 
weakened^  when  the  exhortations  of  my  igno- 
rant  but  well-meaning  nuvse,  could  alarm  me 
with  apprehensive  doubts  and  unconquerable 
terrors  of  mind." 

"  This  and  other  instances,  WiUoughby, 
ought  to  e^mvince  us  how  unstable  are  the 
boasts  of  the  presumptuous  in  the  hour  of  suf* 
feringy  in  the  ]Mrospect  of  death  and  judgment. 
But  you  ore  £Edigued ;  shall  we  defer  converaa^ 
tion  till  your  strength  is  a  little  recruited  I*' 

^*  By  no  means ;  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  I  shall 
never  recover,  to  procrastinate  might  be  indeed 
a  fatal  error.  I  pass  over  the  contrariety  of  my 
feelings  when  I  first  saw  you  at  my  bed-aide, 
when  you  appeared  to  be  the  herald  of  mercy 
and  consolation,  when  you  combated  the  de- 
spair of  guilt  through  the  antidote  of  unfeigned 
repentance.  Neither  will  I  dwell  on  the  evoit* 
ful  meeting  with  an  adored  mother  and  sister; 
nor  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  the  exer* 
tions  of  my  estimable  jGriend  Vincent,  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  subjects.  To  a  dying  man.  Dona- 
van,  all  these  are  secondary  consideratioBS.  Oh, 
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^y  18  it,  that  in  the  zenith  of  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion I  never  feared  death  or  judgment  ?  ibid 
now,  oh  now,  if  such  things  are  true,  I  am  the 
veriest  coward  in  existence/' 

^  My  dear  friend,  this  may  prove  a  blessed 
^aad  salutary  fear;  and  if  it  lead  the  repentant 
sinner  to  cast  himself  entixely  upon  the  mercy  of 
a  Saviour,  justification,  through  the  free  grace, 
of  God,  may  ultimately  lead  to  that  peace  which 
*  fleeth  not  away.' " 

^'  This  would  have  sounded,  some  little  time 
j^,  like  the  cant  of  enthusiasm,  or  reason  hood^ 
winked  by  the  delusions  of  a  weak  imagination. 
It  is  true,  I  never  dared  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  (Sod,  or  the  probability  of  future  rewards  and 
puaMhments ;  but  that  unassisted  human  re.- 
pentance  was  not  a  sufficient  expiation  of  sin, 
never  disturbed  the  convenient  creed  I  had 
adopted.  Hence,  Donavan,  those  vain  and 
useless  resolves  with  which  I  have  so  ofben  pro- 
fiuoed  the  name  of  God;  hence  that  dependence 
on  my  own  strength,  which  lulled  the  tumult  o£ 
an  accusing  conscience  by  the  supposition  <^ 
the  imwairantable  free  agency  of  man.  Ytmr 
admonitory  letters  touched  the  surface,  but 
dwelt  not  in  my  mind;  and  when  you  urged  the 
efficacy  of  Divine  assistance  cooperating  mih 
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man's  endeavours  to  become  a  ^  new  creatute' 
by  the  regenerating  spirit  of  the  Gospel^  I  de- 
termined to  receive  in  silence  such  apparently 
incomprehensible  truths,  and  to  think,   that 
when  '  a  convenient  season'  arrived,  my  moral 
character  should  be  reformed;  and  ever  felt  as* 
sured,  '  he  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the 
right.'  Even  at  this  period  I  was  comparatively 
happy,  when  opposed  to  the  time  in  which  Sed- 
ley's  precepts  and  Sedley's  example  held  up  in 
ridicule,  not  only  the  truths  of  revelation,  but 
called  in  question,  nay,  absolutely  denied,  the 
eispectation  of  a  future  state*    Apostate  ias  I 
was  from  all  the  social  duties  of  life,  Sedley's 
blasphemous  but  wary  opinions  &t  first  startled 
and  disgusted  me.    By  degrees,  they  became 
familiar,  and  less  revolting  to  my  mind ;  and  al- 
most wishing  to  believe  him  right,  I  plunged 
deeper  in  the  vortex  of  ruin,  and  by  my  conduct 
seemed  to  set  reason  and  even  common  sense  at 
defiance.     Too  well  you  know  that  ruin  &tally 
approached ;  and  could  you  but  know  what  sad 
apprehensions  I  have  recently  suffered  for  hav- 
ing so  offended  my  Maker  and  dishonoured  my 
Hedeemer;  what  horrors  I  have  endured  be- 
fore I  could  look  up  to  Heaven  for  mercy;  you 
would  indeed  commiserate  the  wretchedness  of 
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my  dtate,  and  afford  all  the  aOeTiations  you 
dare  to  my  broken  heart.  Believe,  that  I  have 
a  true  and  lively  sense  of  every  late  mercy 
vouchsafed ;  for  had  I  been  permitted  to  reach 
a  foreign  land^  without  friends  or  fortune,  bur- 
dened with  an  accusing  conscience,  what  limits 
could  have  been  put  to  the  rashness  of  my  de- 
spair !  Surely  what  I  should  once  have  termed 
acddenty  was  a  blessing  in  disguise;  and  the 
poor  woman's  humble  cottage,  the  haven  of 
rest  And  now,  Donavan,  I  must  not  ccmceal 
from  you  the  means  of  grace  which  have  been 
vouchsafed  me."  Willoughby  here  took  out  a 
book  from  under  the  cushion  of  the  sofii,  and 
said,  "  One  day  my  hostess,  thinking  me  in  an 
insensible  state  or  asleep,  had  left  the  room; 
aroused  by  pain,  I  started  up— r^md,  gaining  a 
little  ease,  I  discovered  her  well-read  Bible  on 
tiie  side  of  the  bed.  A  partial  light  had  been 
admitted  into  the  room,  not  fearing  to  disturb 
tne ;  the  book  wias  open,  and  the  words, '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  travel  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  win  refresh  you' — caught  my  eye.  To  say 
how  these  words  have  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  is 
impossible:  at  first,  in  hours  of  sleep  or  hours 
of  wakefulness,  they  seemed  written  oh  the  very 
tablets  of  my  heart;  of  late,  they  have  been  the 
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cause  of  that  thoughtful  reseirei  on  serious 
subjects,  which  you  have  at  times  vaiidy  endea- 
voured to  penetrate." 

**  They  should  have  afi^rded  you  consolation, 
not  perplexity,  Willoughby.** 

''  True,  true,  Donavan ;  but  let  me  proceed. 
I  felt,  kideed  I  still  feel,  that  I  am  not  snffi- 
ciently  humbled  to  flee  to  that  sacred  fount  of 
mercy  which  the  Gospel  ofiers ;  but  I  should 
here  mention,  that  after  binding  my  nurse  to  se- 
cresy,  I  requested  her  to  purchase  lor  me  one 
of  the  vfllage  Bibles,  which  with  tears  of  joy 
she  gave  mto  my  hand,  and  which  I  have  lodced 
into  whenever  I  have  been  left  alone,  or  when- 
ever I  expressed  a  wish  for  the  quiet  of  undis- 
tui4ied  repose.  My  daric  conclusions  ware,  Aat 
I  liave  more  to  dread  than  to  hope,  unless  nqr 
life  is  yet  spared  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  re- 
pentance, and  my  increase  of  a  well-^groonded 
faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Smpture*  Happy  are 
(hey  whose  belief  is  tmconditional,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  illusions  of  humaii  reasoning,  or 
the  baneftil  eStcta  of  deeply-roc^d  prejudices. 
But  why  was  not  man  formed  a  being  mate 
disposed  for  religion;  with  Acuities  so  illu- 
mined, that  neither  tiie  wori^ings  of  his  own 
imagination,  nor  the  scoffs  of  infidelity,  could 
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difltorb  his  faith^  or  arrest  his  conviction  of  pro- 
phetic truths  and  well-attested  miracles  ?  Am 
I  not  a  living  instance,  that  such  evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  the  wavering  mind,  and  give  a 
sanction,  as  it  were,  to  every  sinful  pursuit?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  such  questions  are  in- 
applicable to  the  present  purpose  of  our  dis- 
course. The  returning  prodigal  should  ^  arise 
aqd  go  to  his  Father,*  without  the  presump- 
tuous question.  Why  am  I  not  an  infallible 
^eing?  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  you 
have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  your  own  con- 
a^nce ;  and  the  grand  question  is,  how  is  the 
sin  to  be  radicaUy  expiated?  Experience  has 
taught  you,  that  unassisted  human  repentance 
is  of  little  avail;  that  boastful  resolutions  of 
amendment,  in  the  hour  of  trial  or  suffering, 
have  not  proceeded  from  heartfelt  penitence. 
But  I  trust  you  will  now  take  so  different  a 
view  of  the  means  vouchsafed  to  sanctify  an 
^tire  change  of  heart  and  conduct,  that  whe- 
ther your  days  are  many  or  few,  the  stain  of 
original  sin,  and  the  guilt  of  actual  transgres- 
sions, will  no  more  impede  your  progress  in  ho- 
liness of  life,  from  the  conviction  of  that  sacri- 
fice which  every  line  in  the  book  before  us  so 
plainly  authenticates.    Discard,  then,  for  ever 
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dt^cardi  UfiM^kMls  recoHectkus  of  infidelity;  itid 
iUdtead  of  askkig  why  maa  was  fbnned  a  fUISbk 
beidgj  embrace  die  taeans  whick  God  has  $f- 
pointed  to  teodet  him  a  meet  partaker  of  die 
kingdom  of  heaven.    AHow  me,  however,  to 
add,  diat  a  renewal  of  Ae  mind  to  holinessy 
'  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  rig^ 
te^usness/  can  only  be  acquired  by  cukivMitig 
the  '  fruits  e£  the  Spirit ;'  by  the  sdbjectiott  of 
evil  passions;  by  humilifyi  faith,  and  repMt- 
ance ;  and  by  the  practical  observance  of  eMify 
Christian  ordinance  and  duty.    The  lanrade  of 
a  sudden  renovation  of  the  mind,  though  not 
knpossible  with  God,  is  not  in  these  days  ae- 
quhped  or  conferred;  for  although  our  resolu- 
tions of  amendment  may  either  be  hastily  form- 
ed, or  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  our 
progress  in  holiness,  generally  speaking,  must 
be  the  result  of  an  experienced  faith  and  a 
practical  good  life.    It  is  not  enough  to  cry, 
'Lord,  Lord,*  in  the  hour  of  trial;  but  to  do  the 
w31  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  anudst 
returning  t^nptations  and  worldly  pursuits.** 

'^  Donavan,  you  have  touched  the  source  of 
aQ  my  recent  despair — ^it  is  because  I  feel  Ae 
impracticability  of  evincing  the  deep  remorse 
and  penitence  of  my  heart  by  a  new  and  hofy 
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life.    Oh,  could  I  live  one  year  kmger !    Had  I 
tibe  wealth  of  both  the  Indiefl,  how  ehea]^ 
would  fiuch  a  purchase  appear  to  my  changed 
Mid  despairing  mind !    I  had  not  the  plea  of 
j^gpaorance  to  excuse  me  <m  religious  subjects* 
I  once  gave  unlimited  authenticity  to  all  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  intended,  at 
jKme  future  day,  practically  to  confess  them ; 
Imtfirom listening,  I  may  say,  to  the  blasphemous 
sidicule  of  the  infidel,  my  mind  became  a  chaos 
of  incongruities,  of  doubts;  and,  eventually,  of 
every  species  of  fool-hardiness.    Now  answer 
jne»  Donavan,  with  that  sincerity  which  the 
question  demands — Cut  so  late  a  repentance  as 
mine,  unsanctioned  by  any  practical  conviction 
ei  an,  receive  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ?    Re- 
member, you  now  stand  before  me  as  the  mi*- 
nister  of  Him  whose  counsels  and  Jaws  I  have 
wHfiilly  neglected;  but  on  whose  infinite  mercy 
I  wish  to  throw  myself,  though  so  often  redueed 
to  despair  by  the  remembrance  also  of  the  in- 
finity of  his  justice.  Oh  may  the  blessed  words, 
^  Come  imto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary,  and  I 
will  refresh  you,'  be  extended  tome;  for  truly 
I  am  weary  with  the  burden  of  my  sins,  and 
long  to  make  my  peace  with  God.'* 

«  To  limit  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  would  in- 
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deed  be  presumptuous.  You  are  not  now  to  be 
told  how  dangerous  is  the  experiment  to  trust 
to  a  *  more  convenient  season'  for  the  great 
work  of  reformation ;  but  it  may  lead  to  your 
souFs  comfort  and  salvation  to  be  assuredj  that, 
as  God  alone  can  fathom  the  sincerity  of  man's 
repentance/ he  alone  will  judge  the  sinn^,  and 
receive  aU  that  come  unto  him  in  faith  and  pe- 
nitence^  embracing  the  means  of  salvation  which 
he  hath  appointed,  namely,  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  the  cross.  Here  rests  our  hum- 
ble hope  for  pardon  and  peace  during  our 
earthly  existence.  That  late  conversions  allow 
no  time  for  man  to  pronounce  them  to  be  sin- 
cere, is  undeniable ;  but  I  repeat,  God,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case,  is  the  only  awfiil  Judge! 
And  we  may  venture  to  af&rm,  although  the 
Scriptures  give  no  encouragement  to  a  pro- 
tracted or  death-bed  repentance,  if  a  change  of 
life  and  heart  be  not  the  mere  effect  of  a  tran- 
sient terror  of  conscience ;  if  the  soul  be  touched 
with  a  fiill  conviction  of  its  sin  and  unworthi- 
ness,  resting  on  a  Saviour  for  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance, the  repentance  being  such  as  would 
be  followed  by  a  holy  and  religious  conduct; 
there  is  room,  Willoughby,  not  only  for  hope, 
but  humUe  confidence  of  the  soul's  eternal 
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salvation.  The  accident,  and  its  consequent 
sufferings,  may  indeed  prove  to  you  an  inesti- 
mable blessing.  Let  us  believe  that  the  ways 
of  God  are  above  our  comprehension,  and  that 
his  superintending  providence  will  ever  be  the 
consolation  of  the  righteous  and  the  terror  of 
the  ungodly.  You  think  now  that  you  shall 
surely  die  in  the  midst  of  your  age,  with  the  vow 
of  penitence  on  yoiur  Ups,  and  the  seeds  of  re- . 
formation  in  your  heart ;  but  as  nothing  is  im* 
possible  with  God,  *  twice  fifteen  years'  may  yet 
be  added  to  yoiurlife;  think  well  of  the  respon- 
sibility you  are  now  taking  upon  yourself  should 
your  days  be  prolonged — that  the  failure  of 
your  Christian  duties  will  arise  hereafter  in  re- 
doubled condemnation,  and  your  guilt  be  more 
unpardonable  than  the  guilt  of  those  who  have 
not  received  such  salutary  warnings.'' 

"  This  thought  has  not  escaped  my  mind ; 
and  then  my  wish  to  live,  is  lost  in  higher  con-^ 
templations.  Under  aU  ei^isting  and  disgraceful 
drcumstances,  a  long  Ufe  could  not  be  desirable. 
You  will  recollect,  I  only  wished  for  time  to 
make  my  peace  with  God  and  my  own  cour 
science." 

^^  Let  us  also  remember  we  are  not  the  ar^^ 
biters  of  our  own  &te,  and  that  submission  JLo 
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the  wSl  of  Heaven  is  indispensable  to  proba* 
Isonsry  beings  like  ourselves.  Your  life  is, 
doubtless,  peculiarly  uncertain;  sbould  you  be 
fpared  to  us  some  little  time  longer,  think  of  the 
blesdng  of  surrounding  friends,  who  will  hail 
every  symptom  of  a  returning  peaceful  ocn^ 
science--^-wfao  cannot  only  '  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased,'  but  almost  cheat  you  of  bodfly  jmou 
aad  suffering,  by  diose  dear  and  nameless  at- 
tentions so  needfUl  on  the  couch  of  sidmeM, 
the  starength  and  piety  of  whose  minds  will  aid 
you  in  the  arduous  task  of  your  well«-intentioned 
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<*  Feefing  as  I  do,  in  regard  to  life  and  deaili, 
it  were  premature  to  say  I  cannot  exist  to  be  a 
burden  to  such  beloved  firiends.  Worldly  eoism* 
derations  should  not  now  engage  my  thoughts ; 
but,  Donavan,  there  is  a  case  which  presses 
heavily  on  my  mind:  I  have  a  wife*— a  wife, 
who,  were  she  present,  could  not  comprehend 
the  feelings  of  the  man  who  has  so  much  ne* 
gkcted  her,  but  who  would  perhaps,  in  childish 
simplicity,  fly  from  the  gloom  of  a  darkened 
chamber,  and  lament  this  wound  in  my  forehead 
more  than  the  state  of  my  wounded  soul.  And 
yet,  methinks,  to  exchange  a  mutual  forgive- 
ness, to  look  once  more  on  my  innocent  chSd,  is 


m  vam^^mmhh  request*    Poor  EUmorS  sbe 
w«9  lodeed  nature's  fairest  work;  bitfy  «to^! 
wt^Sk  thi^  reign  of  paasdon  ended,  wheape  was  the 
801^  of  sympadiy  on  i^icb  mine  coi;^  rest-^ 
whi^re  was  the  indulgent  apgel  my  imagiwl^on 
ba4  forp^d}  tp  soothe  my  mind  to  peace*  and 
liin^  pe  to  domestiei  happiness !  But  as  nothimg 
ooH  fxfi^m  Bxy  late  conduet  towards  her»  ^  sin^ 
a^ate  and  mutual  forgiveness  must  he  now  our 
heft  eonsolati<Hi.    How  far  my  alt^ed  situation 
may  work  on  Mr.  Onslow's  feelingSy  it  is  ioq^^os* 
sible  to  determine^  inexorable  as  I  have  ever 
known  him,  where  his  prejudices  are  strong  and 
his  judgment  convinced.     I  am  persuaded,  in 
Mr.  Harcourt  I  shall  have  an  able  and  a  cha- 
ritable advocate.   My  increasing  weakness,  not- 
withstanding I  have  dared  to  wish  for  a  twelve- 
month's longer  existence,  calls  for  a  very  prompt 
decision  in  regard  to  the  means  of  any  interest- 
ing communication  with  Ellinor.     My  still  dis- 
abled arm  forbids  me  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  I 
believe  I  must  rest  solely  on  you  for  a  true 
statement  of  my  wishes  and  helpless  situation." 
**  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  arrange 
all  things  to  yoiur  satisfaction.     I  must  now  en- 
treat you  will  endeavour  to  gain  some  needful 
repose;  and  I  leave  you  with  every  due  en- 
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couragement  to  gain  that  ^  peace  the  world  can 
neither  take  nor  give/  Your  assertions  of  re- 
form are  not  now  vehement  and  contradictory 
as  heretofore ;  and  I  trust  you  rest  upon  a  firmer 
basis  than  an  illusive  repentance,  springing  irom 
disappointment  or  unexpected  calamity.  This 
book,  which  contains  the  sacred  word  and  will 
of  God,  must  be  the  anchor  of  our  hopes.  Our 
frequent  opportunities,  dear  Willoughby,  of  re- 
newing important  subjects  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
henceforth  unprofitable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Coventry  and  Elizabeth  hailed  with 
gratitude  the  blessed  omens  of  Willoughby's 
awakened  mind,  nor  deemed  it  presumption  to 
breathe  a  prayer  to  heaven,  that  he  might  live 
to  exemplify  a  practical  reformation.  They  did 
not  weary  him  with  incessant  exhortations ; 
nor  discourage  him  by  a  vain  retrospect  of  the 
past,  neither  did  they  weakly  flatter  him  with 
the  hope,  that  all  his  difficulties  were  overcome, 
for  they  well  knew  that  the  hour  of  temptation 
had  hitherto  led  him  astray,  and  that  the  hour 
of  suffering  was  not  the  period  to  prove  the 
permanency  of  man's  repentance.  His  reco- 
very was  still  pronounced  to  be  very  doubtful ; 
for  should  the  leg  be  restored  to  use  and 
strength,  and  the  contusions  yield  to  medical 
skill,  exhaustion,  it  was  to  be  feared,  might 
prove  the  cause  of  a  lingering  but  fatal  de- 
cline. Mrs.  Coventry  derived  comfort  from  the 
thought,  that  Willoughby  had  not  reached  a 
foreign  land,  where  he  might  have  existed  the 
victim  of  despair,  or  have  plunged  mto  that 
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sort  of  dissipation,  disgraceful  in  life  and  fatal 
in  death.  When  gazing  on  his  pallid  coun- 
tenance,  or  performing  the  tender  offices  of 
nurse  and  mother,  her  heart  spontaneously  held 
that  converse  with  heaven,  which  could  alone 
soothe  the  ansdety  of  her  solicitude. 

When  Mr.  Donavan's  letter  reached  Onslow 
Hall,  addressed  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  stating  a 
true  accoimt  of  Willoughby*s  health,  and  his 
wishes  in  regard  to  Ellinor  and  the  child,  the 
HaH  exhibited  a  melancholy  scene  of  the  un* 
certainty  of  life  and  its  enjoyments.  Ellinor 
was  on  the  bed  of  death,  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
finishing  a  letter  to  Beech  Park,  to  announce 
the  suddep  change  that  had  taken  place.  The 
delicacy  of  her  health  had  been  recently  men- 
tioned ;  rapid,  but  insidious  was  the  increase  of 
her  complaint,  and  when  contemplating  in  the 
glass,  the  bright  hectic  flush  of  her  cheek,  and 
the  wasting  of  her  form,  she  extdtingly  assured 
Mrs.  Randall,  of  her  improvement  in  figure 
and  beauty.  Nothing  could  persuade  her  to 
adopt  that  sort  of  warm  clothing  so  necessary 
to  her  really  invalid  state ;  but  every  evenii^ 
she  would  be  attired  in  the  most  fashionaUe  ap* 
parel,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  increasing  her  cold 
by  the  exposure  of  her  person.    Mrs.  RandtD 


h$A  affirmed  thi^t  her  ipc^o^nofc  tovt^  WM  only 
the  ^fk^ts  of  a  cold|  ^aid  that  whU^  bf  v  ?ye9 
retained  such  peculiar  brillUincy,  and  bear  ^purits 
were  so  gQod>  it  was  imposaible  she  oc^^d  hair^ 
any  serious  complamta.  '*  Sesid^Ss  my  demr/* 
Sih^  would  sometiqieft  say,  "  yo\i  aro  y#t  too 
youiig  tp  be  hipped  by  a  cough  or  a  cold;  yow? 
lather  tp  be  sure,  does  not  say  miicbf  but  as 
to  that  prosing  Mr.  Han^ourt,  and  your  cau-i 
t^ous  cousin,  one  would  reafly  imagine  you  had 
not  an  hour  tp  live/' 

'^  How  shockingly  you  talk^  Randall,  not  an 
hour  to  live ;  some  fifty  years  hence,  there  is 
time  enough  for  these  gentle  hints.  But  here 
comes  my  sapient  doctor.  Npw  dp  ask  him, 
Randall,  if  I  shall  not  soon  be  well.*' 

The  phyidcian  saw  in  fHUnor's  uppe^ance 
mu^  to  apprehend,  and  much  to  fear  that  her 
complaints  would  become  very  serious,  and 
when  questioned  by  Mrs.  Randall,  he  candidly 
stated  his  opinion  pn  the  su^^ect }  hut  Mrs. 
Randall,  fearing  to  djsturb  the  tra^quiOi^  of 
EQinor's  mind,  replied  to  her  enquires,  **  Ob, 
these  medical  men  are  so  pjHnionated ;  it  is  so 
much  their  intere^  to  lepgthen  a  ^case,  ^t  you 
caimot  wonder  if  be  saids  he  woftld  ^foe  yoH  to- 
morrow, and  give  you  a  little  cpHwel." 
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':  Whflst  Mr.  Onslow  saw  Ellinor  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  almost  looking  her  former  self,  and 
exerting  a  sort  of  artificial  spirits,  he  gave  little 
credence  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  hints  and  opinions; 
and  he  attributed  her  failure  of  strength  to  only 
a  temporary  debility ;  and  engrossed  with  his 
own  pursuits,  he  heeded  not  the  daily  and  per- 
ceptible change  in  her  appearance.  From  the 
nature  of  her  complaint,  querulous  irritability 
converted  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day 
into  real  evils.  The  housekeeper's  inattention 
to  some  of  her  fancies,  the  very  humours  of  her 
child,  and  the  state  of  her  favourite  Bijoux,  ren- 
dered her  petulantly  miserable.  Capricious  in 
all  her  fancies,  though  she  was  ordered  by  the 
physician  only  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  house, 
she  one  morning  prevailed  with  Mrs.  Randall 
to  accompany  her  in  the  garden  pony-chidr 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  village.  The  day  had 
been  mild  and  genial,  but  on  their  return,  a 
sudden  and  heavy  shower  drenched  the  light 
garments  of  Mrs.  Randall  and  Ellinor. 

Soon  after  they  came  home,  Ellinor  was  at- 
tacked with  cold  shiverings,  which  terminated 
in  a  slow  consuming  fever.  She  insisted  every 
day  on  being  dressed  and  removed  to  the  sofa, 
nor  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  expectation 
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that  her  illness  would  prove  fatal.  Just  at  this 
period,  Edward  Onslow  returned  to  his  anx- 
iously expecting  wife,  anticipating  that  a  few 
years  would  restore  him  to  his  country  and  his 
friends.  He  felt  truly  shocked  to  see  so  rapid 
an  alteration  in  Ellinor's  appearance,  but  was 
compelled  to  depart  at  the  time  appointed. 
After  taking  an  afiectionate  leave  of  Mr.  On- 
slow and  Mr.  Harcourt,  he  could  not  fail  to 
commiserate  with  the  latter  the  awftd  situa- 
tion of  his  misguided  cousin,  and  to  ask  -Mr. 
Harcourt  his  opinion  of  apprizing  Ellinor  of 
her  danger,  and  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  her  worldly  thoughts  and  fiiture  plans. 
Mr.  Harcourt  replied,  "  I  have  more  than  once 
hinted  this  subject  to  her  father,  who  answered, 
'  In  mercy,  in  common  humanity,  distress  not 
the  poor  girl  with  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the 
future.  She  has  youth  and  a  good  constitution 
on  her  side :  nor  do  I  believe  one  word  of  her 
immediate  danger.  Canting,  and  praying,  and 
preaching,  might  indeed  bring  on  dangerous 
symptoms.  Her  mind  must  be  kept  easy,  and 
a  little  cheerftil  amusement  would  be  more  sa- 
lutary than  long  faces  and  tedious  exhortations. 
In  fact,  you  are  all  alarmed  by  the  unfortunate 
cold  she  has  taken;  and  notwithstanding  the 
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doctor  8  opinion,  I  dare  affirm  a  few  days  will 
set  all  to  rights  again.'  He  then  vehemently 
execrated  the  conduct  of  Willovghby,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  £llinor*s  illness ;  and  I  found 
it  useless,  either  to  plead  for  him,  or  dwell  on 
the  alarming  state  of  her  health." 

When  Edward  Onslow  had  ts^eil  leave  of 
EUinor,  she  romantically  avowed  to  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall, her  now  never-ceasing  repentance,  that 
she  had  not  been  faithful  to  her  early  vows  of 
love. 

Mrs.  Randall  comforted  her  with  the  assi^ 
ance,  that  few,  if  any,  were  fated  to  marry  their 
first  love ;  that  although  Willoughby  had  turned 
out  so  deceptive  a  character,  she  was  happy  to 
be  blessed  with  so  kind  a  father. 

^'  And  yet,  i^r  all,  Randall,  it  is  a  sad  fate 
to  be  doomed  to  pass  a  wretched,  perhaps  a 
long  Ufe,  in  this  monotonous  way.  When  Uttle 
Ellinor  grows  up,  I  can  tell  you,  I  shall  not  be 
contented  to  be  thus  sequestered.*' 

In  a  few  minutes,  she  complained  of  increas- 
ing indisposition,  and  wondering  what  could  be 
the  matter  with  her,  she  was  persuaded  to  re- 
cline on  the  sofa,  to  endeavour  to  recruit  her 
strength  and  spirits;  an  uneasy  slumber  in- 
creased the  hectic  colour  on  her  cheek,  and 
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Mrs.  Randall  thought  she  had  awoke  refireshed, 
and  in  all  respects  better.  She  insisted  on  being 
dressed  for  dinner,  the  agitation  of  her  pulse 
awarding  a  momentary  and  artificial  strength ; 
but  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  be  assisted 
down  to  the  dining-roomi  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
11^  was  succeeded  by  a  fainting  fit,  and  she  was 
c<»&pel]ed  to  return  to  the  sofa.  Having  taken 
a  little  nourishment,  she  sent  to  request  her  fa- 
ther and  Mr.  Harcourt  would  order  the  wine 
mad  dessert  up  stairs,  and  come  themselves,  and 
drink  her  better  health ;  that  she  would  defer 
till  tlie  morrow  visiting  them  in  the  dining- 
room.  All  was  arranged  as  she  wished;  but 
ere  they  had  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  room, 
EUinor  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  sofa.  Mr.  Onslow  imagined  that  a  usual 
fainting  fit  had  seized  her,  but  Mr.  Harcourt 
perceived  she  was  gone  for  ever ! Vain,  in- 
deed, was  every  medical  exertion !  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall's loud  lamentations,  the  secret  horror  de- 
picted on  Mr.  Onslow's  countenance,  and  the 
8iu*prize  and  commiseration  of  the  attendant 
servants,  were  alike  unheeded  by  the  lifeless 
ElUnor ! 

When  composure  through  the  house  was  a 
little  restoiedf  and  Mr.  Harcourt  had  just  sealed 
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the  before-mentioned  letter  for  Beech  Park,  the 
postman  arrived  with  Mr.  Donavan's  account 
of  Willoughby's  health,  and  wishes  for  a  mu- 
tual forgiveness  between  Ellinor  and  her  suf- 
fering husband. 

Mr.  Harcourt  gave  the  letter  into  Mr.  On- 
slow's hand,  who  said,  after  perusing  it,  "  And 
this  worthless  fellow  will  recover,  whilst  his  inno- 
cent wife  is  suddenly  bereaved  of  existence,  and 
consigned  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  for- 
gotten. What  day  we  now  to  the  power  of 
universal  justice !" 

"  It  were  injudicious,  Onslow,  at  such  a  sea- 
son as  this, — at  the  very  moment  of  a  shock 
that  must  rive  a  parent's  heart,  either  to  urge 
my  own  unchanged  opinions,  or  endeavour  to 
controvert  your's.  Your  mind  is  just  now  irri- 
tated beyond  control." 

Mr.  Onslow  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  You 
are  mistaken ;  I  am  perfedly  composed.  Death 
is  common  to  all,  and  whether  Ellinor  rested  in 
the  tomb  now,  or  some  years  hence,  can  be  of 
Uttle  moment.  Why  she  has  met  with  so  un- 
toward a  fate  is  an  unfathomable  mystery.  Had 
she  married  Edward,  I  had  been  yet  a  happy 
father !  That  she  was  once  my  heart's  darling, 
— the  living  representative  of  her  angel  mother^ 
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I  never  can  deny,  but  disappointed  as  I- have 
been  in  the  stability  of  her  conduct,  perhaps 
the  intensity  of  a  father's  affection  has  been 
somewhat  weakened.  I  gave  her  an  asyhun 
here,  more  from  compassion  than  feeling,  and 
had  she  ever  returned  to  her  wretched  hus- 
band, these  doors  would  have  been  closed 
agkinst  her.  Oh !  how  I  once  loved  her,  Har- 
cotirt!"  Here,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  the 
feelings  of  a  father  overpowered  those  of  the 
stoic,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Ashamed  of  what  he  termed  unmanly  weak- 
ness, he  abruptly  left  the  room,  nor  for  hours 
woidd  he  unclose  the  door,  to  afford  any  neces- 
sary commtmication,  in  regard  to  the  last  ar- 
rangements for  the  deceased.  ' 

It  may  well  be  imagined  Mr.  Onslow's  rumi- 
nations were  not  of  a  very  enviable  nature ;  the 
sudden  and  last  silence  of  any  being  must  be 
appalling  even  to  indifferent  spectators.  Mr^ 
Onslow  felt  the  shock  more  severely  than  hu* 
man  pride  would  avow,  but  he  felt  it  on  selfish 
principles,  not  from  tender  or  agonizing  reflec- 
tions on  so  awful  a  separation,  or  hremediable 
anxiety  at  the  future  fate  of  an  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  being.    He  himself  might  die  sud- 
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dady,  and  iall  the  horrors  of  the  graiFe,  and  of 
annihilation  stood  before  him.  His  vast  pos- 
■esfloona,  houses,  knd,  the  luxuries  and  com« 
farts  of  this  mortal  existence  would  not  arrest 
his  fated  hour,  and  "why  was  Ihomtopay  the 
penalty  of  death  V  burst  from  his  despondk^ 
boscmi* 

Thought  rushed  upon  thought,  aQ  condnc* 
ing  to  work  up  his  mind  to  that  sort  of  despe^ 
ration,  which,  thjough  so  often  eicperieneed  by 
the  decided  infidel,  in  the  hour  of  privacy  and 
lariat  mocks  the  power  of  language  accuralely 
to  describe. 

As  the  violent  emotions  of  an  2[t-r«gu]At0d 
mind  are,  generally^  speaking,  of  short  duratmi» 
he  relapsed  into  constitutional  insensibility,  and 
though  he  talked  of  fortitude,  he  was  the  prey 
to  the  weakest  cowardice.  On  the  next  day  he 
entreated  Mr.  Harcourt  would  take  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  on  himself;  arid  sedulously 
avoided  the  chamber  of  death,  and  even  the 
apartments  that  led  to  it.  He  endeavoured  to 
amuse  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  woiks  of 
fancy,  or  of  the  authors,  whose  writings  were 
in  unison  with  his  own  opinions  and  sentiment- 

The  bitter  disappointment  that  EOinor  had 
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m>t  left  a  boy  to  inharit  his  estates  and  ferlime, 
almost  made  him  dread  the  sound  of  the  ii^ui^ 
tine  Toice  of  his  little  grand-daughter;  and 
cHuoe  hearing  her  seream  to  go  to  mamma,  as 
lie  was  wandering  through  the  retired  walka 
in  the  garden,  worked  up  his  mind  to  agony. 
What  then  were  his  sensations  when  he  be- 
held the  child  running  towards  him,  lisping 
his  namei  and  artlessly  inquiring  for  her  mo* 
therr 

These  is  somethmg  in  the  voice  of  childhood 
that  Gsn  soften  the  hardest  heart.  Mr.  Onslow 
would  have  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  but  she,  with 
kicks  and  screams,  unfortunately  repulsed  the 
laransieiidy  awakened  tenderness ;  and  Mr*  Hap- 
eonrt  and  the  servant  approaching,  he  gave  the 
efaiM  to  their  care,  and  jdunged  into  the  adja* 
eent  solitary  path. 

*^  The  girl  should  go  to  her  father,"  was  his 
immediate  resolve,  ^  his  future  days  should  not 
be  ccmtittually  embittered,  nor  his  memory  re* 
freshed,  by  a  little  being,  who  could  neither 
3deld  him  pleasure  nor  comfort.*'  The  uncoU'- 
scious  blessing  he  wa3  pronouncing,  proved 
hereafter  of  momentous  value  to  die  petted 
EQinor,    Mrs.  Randall's  grief  was  oppreisdve 
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to  all  around  herj  continually  recurring  to  the 
dear  creature's  unmerited  sufferings^  and  work- 
ing herself  up  to  paroxysms  of  loud  and  un- 
availing lamentations.  Nothing  could  persuade 
her  to  approach  the  coiSn  of  EUinor;  she 
never  had  seen  a  corpse^  and  she  was  sure  she 
should  become  one  herself^  were  she  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  death. 

How  different  were  the  ruminations  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Harcourt  in  contemplating  the 
last  remains  of  a  frail  and  once  beauteous  crea- 
ture. The  hopes  and  conjectures  of  a  Chris- 
ti«  spirit  alte^ately  agitated  his  nund,and  he 
sometimes  blamed  himself  for  not  having  en- 
deavoured to  arouse  Ellinor's  mind  to  a  due 
sense  of  her  awful  situation ;  then  remember- 
ing her  perverted  education — ^her  ignorance  on 
religious  subjects — the  fallible  examples  she 
had  ever  associated  with,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
her  whole  time  to  the  vanities,  if  not  to  the 
vices  of  the  world,  he  was  too  well  convinced 
that  exhortation  would  have  been  unheeded, 
and  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel  little  understood. 
Distressed  as  he  was  by  the  apparent  insensi- 
biUty  of  Mr.  Onslow,  and  regarding  him  a^ 
the  primary  cause  of  Ellinor's  failings,  he  felt 
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convinced  this  was  not,  the  period,  either  to 
persuade  by  argument,  or  to  convict  by  reason ; 
and  he  could  only  trust,  that  as  old  age  and 
infirmity  would  soon  advance,  his  boasted  sta- 
bility would  be  weakened. 


CHAPTER  X- 

A  FEW  hours  before  Mr.  Harcourt's  letter  had 
reached  Beech  Park^  containing  the  full  ac- 
count of  the  late  melancholy  event,  WHloughby 
had  been  much  shocked  by  reading  in  the 
newspaper  the  death  of  his  late  unprincipled 
companion  Mr.  Sedley.  Intoxication  had 
proved  the  cause  of  an  apparently  trifling  acci- 
dent, which  from  neglect  and  want  of  care,  at 
length  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Willoughby  was  deeply  affected;  reduced 
by  continued  indisposition  to  the  extreme  of 
debility,  he  was  little  calculated  to  bear  any 
unforeseen  or  sudden  shock;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  imaged  he  suffered  by  a  per- 
sonal regard  towards  a  man  who  had  delibe- 
rately perverted  his  mind,  and  ruined  his  for- 
tune; yet,  when  Willoughby  considered  the 
almost  sudden  exit  of  such  a  deluded  being  as 
Sedley,  with  the  weight  of  unrepented  sins  on 
his  head,  and  that  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave ; — when  he  reflected  how  often  he 
himself  had  termed  inebriety,  good  fellowship, 
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and  debased  his  rational  nature  htUm  the 
brutes  that  perish;  when  he  thought  what 
escapes  from  danger  he  must  have  experienced, 
and  above  all,  when  his  late  preservation  from 
a-  violent  and  immediate  death,  agitated  his 
taaaA,  he  instinctively  prayed  that  lengthened 
dayss  might  not  eventuaUy  lead  him  into  temp- 

tStlOB. 

The  look  that  passed  between  Mr.  Donavan 
said  Mrs.  Coventry,  after  reading  the  account 
of  Sedley's  death,  was  unnoted  by  Willough- 
by^  who  would  otherwise  have  been  convinced 
that  no  slight  occurrence  could  have  depicted 
such  solicitude  on  their  coimtenance. 

Mrs.  Coventry  gave  Willoughby  his  usual 
restorative  draught,  and  after  a  Uttle  general 
conversation  on  the  premature  end  of  his  once 
erring  companion,  she  persuaded  him  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  little  rest  on  the  couch  in  his  own 
apartment.  Mr.  Donavan  had  that  morning 
reeeived  Mr.  Harcourt's  despatches  from  Beech 
Park,  and  they  feared  till  Willoughby  £^  a 
Mtde  recruited,  to  make  the  necessary  disclo- 
MUre  of  Ellinor's  death.  Mrs.  Coventry  watched 
by  him  wlule  he  slumbered,  and  knowing  that 
ihe  intelligence  could  not  be  delayed,  she  in  a 
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few  hourSj  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness^  broke 
to  him  the  uiiexpected  news. 

The  debility  of  his  frame  had  so  contributed 
to  weaken  the  faculties  of  Willoughby's  mindj 
that  the  sudden  and  awful  death  of  a  being  he 
had  once  most  fondly  loved,  overwhelmed  his 
spirits,  and  brought  on  imfavourable  symptoms 
of  increasing  indisposition.  A  low  fever  ren- 
dered him  for  some  weeks  more  helpless  than  a 
child,  the  effects  of  the  contusions  again  alarmed 
the  medical  attendants,  and  he  once  more  arose 
from  the  bed  of  suffering,  even  the  shadow  of 
his  former  self. 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  faithfully  narrated  to  Mr. 
Donavan  all  that  had  necessarily  occurred  at 
Onslow  Hall.  The  shock  and  surprise  of  EUi- 
nor's  death  gradually  subsided — the  bustle  of 
the  funeral  over, — ^the  house  seemed  to  resiune 
its  usual  habits;  and  the  bereaved  child  was 
jsoon  consoled  by  the  novelty  of  sable  habili- 
ments, and  shining  jet  clasps  to  her  new  black 
shoes. 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  greater  influence  over  Mr. 
Onslow  than  any  human  being,  nor  did  he 
omit  the  judicious  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  tranquillize  his  feelings,  and  to  lead  him  to 
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txalted  subjects.  But  as  these  opportunities 
very  seldom  occurred,  he  could  only  grieve 
and  lament  Mr.  Onslow's  deeply  rooted  preju« 
dices ;  and,  that  a  being  formed  for  immorta- 
lity should  reject  the  means  vouchsafed  by  the 
great  Creator  to  forward  the  glorious  and  con- 
soling hope. 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  protracted  his  stay  in  So- 
mersetshire beyond  his  own  convenience,  but 
at  length  the  day  was  fixed  for  his  departure, 
and  he  had  kindly  offered  to  travel  up  to  town 
with  little  Ellinor  and  her  maid,  and  to  place 
her  in  the  safe  protection  of  her  anxiously  ex- 
pecting grandmother.     The  child's  indulged 
habits  and  turbulence  of  temper  often  disturbed 
the  whole  house,  even  Mrs.  Randall  began  to 
be  tired  of  her  humours,  and  was  meditating  a 
visit  where  she  had  formerly  been  invited,  to 
Ellinor's  favourite  friend,  the  once  lively  and 
thoughtless  Louisa  Harrington.     She  chose  to 
forget  her  late  contemptible  behaviour,  and 
had  written  a  pathetic  and  prolix  account  of 
Ellinor's  death,  and  of  her  own  intention  to 
accept  of  a  former,  but  most  friendly  invitation, 
to  witness  her  splendour  and  happiness. 

After  impatiently  waiting,  and  conjecturing 
the  reason  of  not  having  an  answer  to  her  let- 
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ter,  what  was  Mrs.  Randall's  surprise  to  receive 
the  followmg  laconic  epistle  from  Louisa's  hus- 
band. 

"  Madam^ 

"  Your  letter  was  duly  received,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  informing  you  that  Lady  Mor- 
ton sees  no  company,  and  I  remain, 

"  Madam, 

"  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

"  Thomas  Morton." 

Louisa's  volatile  disposition,  and  total  disre* 
gard  of  her  husband's  customs  and  opinions, 
soon  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  attachment,  and 
her  imprudent  boasts  and  indirect  hints  and 
communications  of  the  offers  she  had  rejected, 
her  impassioned  manner  when  she  spoke  of 
Mr.  Sedley,  aided  by  some  chance  reports  of 
their  former  intimacy,  and  her  coquetry  to 
casual  visitors,  converted  the  baronet's  vague 
suspicions  to  decided  and  uncontrollable  jea- 
lousy. The  demon  of  discord  haunted  their 
social  hours,  and  he  watched  her  with  that 
unceasing  and  scrutinizing  attention,  which 
could  not  fail  to  render  Louisa  knprudently  in- 
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dignanty  and  insolently  provoking.  She  had 
long  imagined  Sedley  had  forgotten  aU  his 
former  vows  of  everlasting  love^  but  felt  afraid 
sometimes,  that  the  return  of  her  written  pro- 
mise  of  marriage,  subject  to  a  pecuniary  remu* 
neration,  might  prove  to  her  of  very  serioua 
consequence.  One  morning,  as  the  discordant 
pair  were  differing  over  a  recent  occurrence, 
which  led  to  accusations  of  the  lady's  volatile 
behaviour,  and  threats  of  an  abridgement  of 
her  usual  liberty,  the  servant  brought  in  the 
newspaper.  Sir  Thomas,  too  angry  even  to 
prose  over  the  accustomed  regale,  continued  to 
pace  the  room  in  violent  agitation.  Insolent 
and  listless,  Louisa  was  attempting  to  scan  the 
paper,  when  the  paragraph  announcing  Sedley'a 
death  caught  her  eye.  A  scream  of  horror 
and  surprise,  and  an  unguarded  exclamation, 
induced  her  husband  to  look  on  the  part  of  the 
paper  on  which  her  countenance  was  fixed. 
"  Here  is  indeed  confirmation  strong  as  holy 
writ,  of  your  shameM  attachment,  perhaps 
criminality  to  another,  whilst  you  were  cajoling 
me  with  your  blandishments,,  and  taking  heaven 

to  witness  that  I "   Here  he  was  interrupted 

by  the  hysterical  cries  of  Louisa,  and  com-: 
pdled  to  ring  for  assistance;  and,  when  in 
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some  degree  recovered,  giving  him  a  look  of 
ineffable  coiU^mpt,  she  sought  the  silence  of 
her  own  apartment,  to  meditate  on  the  ill  usage 
she  was  enduring  from  her  husband.  Sedley, 
was  certainly  the  object  of  her  romantic  regard, 
but  weak,  and  vain,  and  volatile,  she  could  not 
resist  the  splendour  of  Sir  Thomas  Morton's 
fortune,  nor  the  ecl^t  of  an  empty  sounding 
title.  He  was  many  years  her  senior,  and  as 
she  took  little  care  after  marriage,  to  k^ep  alive 
the  flame  which  he  thought  would  ever  light 
him  to  domestic  happiness,  his  astonishment  at 
her  deceptive  character,  led  to  all  the  miseries 
of  fruitless  jealousy;  and  having  heard  some 
vague  reports  of  her  intimacy  with  Sedley,  her 
agitated  exclamation  when  she  read  the  fatal 
paragraph,  combined  to  make  him  realize  some 
plan,  for  at  least,  a  temporary  confinement. 
Resolves  once  formed,  no  human  power  could 
change;  by  nature,  weak  and  obstinate,  and 
irritated  beyond  endurance,  by  Louisa's  inju- 
dicious reproaches,  he  himself  became  her 
jailor,  opened  all  her  letters,  was  her  only  com- 
panion when  he  forced  her  into  the  garden  or 
the  carriage,  and  by  his  equally  injudicious 
severity,  caused  her  hereafter  to  elude  by 
criminality,  all  his  care  and  forethought;  and 
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h^nce  the  laconic  answer  Mrs.  Randall  received 
to  her  self-inviting  letter. 

WiUoughby  recovered  slowly,  but  his  nnnd 
appeared  to  gain  in  strength  what  his  body  had 
lost.  He  spoke  of  Sedley's  death,  with  tolera- 
ble firmness,  and  was  soon  able  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Donavan,  on  now,  to  him,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  subjects,— -the  truths  of  Re- 
yelstion,  and  the  certamty  of  a  future  state  of 
existence.  His  reflections  on  the  death  of  £1- 
linor,  were  becoming  more  rational ;  for  though, 
even  at  first,  he  could  not  pretend  to  lament 
her,  with  all  the  regret  of  an  attached  and  af- 
fectionate husband,  there  were  times  when  he 
thought  of  her,  as  in  the  early  days  of  court- 
ship, radiant  in  beauty,  living  but  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  braving  every  censure  to  become  his 
wife.  His  own  unpardonable  conduct  might 
have  accelerated  the  uncongeniality  of  their 
minds,  and  he  thought,  had  she  been  spared  to 
make  her  peace  with  Heaven  and  himself,  he 
should  have  felt  comparatively  happy. 

"  Oh,  my  mother,"  would  he  say,  "  could  I 
recall  some  periods  of  my  past  life !  had  I  made 
more  allowance  for  Ellinor!  useless  retrospec- 
tion !  Dearest  mother,  you  cannot  listen  to  my 
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protestations  of  reform^  for  what  resolves  and 
vows  have  I  not  broken." 

"  Butj  heretofore,  Willoughby,  your  resolu- 
tions were  the  result  of  disappointment,  not 
penitence;  I  now  trust,  they  spring  from  a 
better  source :  a  conviction  that  the  influence 
of  i^ligious  principles  is  the  surest  means  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and 
to  induce  us,  on  all  occasions,  to  act  with  cto* 
instency  of  conduct." 

One  of  these  oft-repeated  conversations  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  little  expected 
fitranger  from  Onslow  HaU.  Mr.  Harcourt, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  had  accompanied  die 
young  traveller  to  town,  and  placed  her  safely 
under  Mrs.  Coventry's  protection.  She  had 
been  as  troublesome  during  the  journey^  us 
humoured  children  generally  are,  and  some 
days  passed,  before  she  would  leave  her  nurse's 
cside,  and  repulsed  every  affectionate  endear- 
ment from  her  father.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment, she  became  reconciled  to  his  invaMd 
appearance,  and  amused  by  the  playful  indul- 
gences of  her  young  companions.  Lord  Charles 
and  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  XL 

For  many  months^  the  fluctuating  state  of 
Willoughby's  health,  and  his  extreme  debility, 
excited  all  Mrs.  Coventry's  anxious  solicitude, 
and  she  lamented  to  observe,  that  his  repent- 
ance was  too  often  tinctured  with  that  despair, 
which  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  mind  can 
alone  counteract  and  eventually  conquer. 

As  he  became  more  convalescent,  he  also 
became  more  solicitous  to  prove  the  stability  of 
his  resolutions ;  and  one  evening,  feeling  better 
and  more  animated  than  usual,  he  started  from 
a  reverie,  and  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Donavan  and 
Mrs.  Coventry,  who  were  with  him,  and  en- 
gaged m  conversation,—"  I  can  no  longer  live 
^  life  of  idleness :  What  can  I  say  to  you,  my 
dearest  mother,  for  your  unwearied  patience 
and  affectionate  care  during  my  late  tedious 
confinement  ? 

"  What  can  I  express  to  you,  my  invaluable 
friend,  for  preparing  my  soul  to  receive  the 
knowledge,  and  the  consolations  of  true  reli- 
gion?   How  far  I  have  hitherto  profited,  by 
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the  warnings  and  admonitions  I  have  received, 
time^  I  irust^  may  favourably  determine.  At 
present,  conscience  too  forcibly  suggests,  that 
I  have  not  yet  given  one  proof  of  the  change 
that  is  wrought  in  my  heart,  in  my  opinions, 
and  in  my  sentiments.  You  will  not  permit  me 
to  say,  I  live  a  burden  on  you,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther, but  surely  inactivity  is  the  prelude  to 
many  visionary  ills,  and  I  can  scarcely  rein  in 
my  impatience,  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  you 
my  gratitude  and  filial  affection.  I  have  had 
many  plans  in  review,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  few 
years*^  absence  from  my  country,  might  enable 
me  to  afford  you  all  the  luxurfes  of  life." 

Mrs.  Coventry,  contemplating  his  yet  altered 
countenance,  replied, — 

«  For  your  good,  I  could  sacrifice  more  than 
I  am  able  to  express :  I  aim  not  at  argument 
to  controvert  the  fallacy  of  your  opinion  and 
wishes  to  leave  the  country ;  but,  Willoughby, 
of  this  I  am  assured,  that  the  day  on  which  you 
thus  separate  yt)urself  from  me,  will  shut  out 
every  gleam  of  cheerfulness  from  my  mind,  and 
render  the  remainder  of  my  days  so  dreary  a 
blank,  that,  in  all  human  probability,  our  parting 
would  be  very  long  and  very  fatal.** 

<^  Dearest  mother,  I  will  do  nothing  mthr 
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out  your  consent."—"  I  must,  Wifloughby,  have 
your  sacred  promise,  that  you  will  not  leave 
the  country :  you  well  know  of  how  little  va- 
lue I  consider  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  see  that 
blooming  cherub  sporting  on  the  grass;  she 
will  probably  inherit  the  riches  of  her  grand- 
£stther;  no  good  can  accrue  to  her  by  your 
absence,  but  a  relaxation  of  those  parental  and 
filial  ties,  which  of  late  have  so  delightfully 
strengthened." 

"  Indeed,  Willoughby,"  Mr.  Donavan  said, 
"  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  objections 
to  your  leaving  this  country  are  despotic  and 
unanswerable.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that 
an  entire  seclusion  from  the  world  cannot  prove 
the  sincerity  of  your  present  resolutions :  oc- 
cupation is  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  the 
various  channels  which  time  and  consideration 
may  be  productive  of,  will  honourably  engage 
and  fill  up  your  time ;  affording  you  also  leisure 
to  cheer  and  solace  the  mind  of  the  best  of 
mothers;  you  hinted  the  other  day,  how  ar- 
duous would  be  the  task  to  brave  the  com- 
ments  or  the  ridicule  of  an  indiscriminating 
world;  I  will  only  observe,  there  is  more  true 
courage  in  maintaining  your  opinions,  and  pur- 
suing a  determined  rectitude  of  oonduct^  than 
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in  flying  your  country,  and  plunging  into  ills 
and  temptations  which  you  know  not  of,  and 
which  might  eventuafly  weaken  your  sacred 
contract  with  Heaven,  and  lessen  your  present 
interest  in  all  the  domestic  and  social  duties  of 
hfe.  But,  WiUoughby,  if  I  know  your  heart, 
I  think,  the  inquietude  of  your  mother's  pre- 
sent feelings,  and  the  undeviating  affection,  she 
has  evinced  under  all  existing  circiunstances, 
will  speak  more  forcibly  on  the  subject,  than 
any  arguments  I  can  offer.  BeUeve  me,  you 
are  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  com- 
bat unnecessary  difficulties,  or  to  suffi?r  firom  an 
enervating  climate,  even  shoi^^:'you  be  blest 
with  a  continuance  of  mental  stability." 

Mrs.  Coventry  wrung  the  hand  of  her  son, 
and  meaning  to  leave  the  room,  she  said, — "  I 
am  oppressed  with  such  a  variety  of  emotions, 
that  I  can  no  longer  trust  myself  to  lengthen 
this  most  interesting  conference: — ^my  dearest 
son,  attend  to  the  counsel  of  our  invaluable 
friend,  and  Heaven  grant,  that  some  decision 
may  be  prompt  and  satisfactory.  Though  my 
heart  were  to  break,  WiUoughby,  I  cannot  urge 
the  authority  of  a  parent,  I  can  only  remind 
you  of  her  affectionate  soUcitude  from  your 
birth,  even  to  this  very  hour;   and  that  die 
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society  and  happiness  of  her  children^  can  alone 
soothe  the  remnant  of  her  widowed  days  to 
peace/' 

"  Oh,  stay,  my  dear  mother,"  WiDoughby 
answered,  '^and  hear  me  solemnly  declare,  that 
aU  my  future  plans  shall  be  regulated  by  your 
counsel.  I  now  distrust  my  own  judgment, 
and  am  endeavouring  to  subdue  that  impetu- 
osity of  temper  and  decision,  which  has  hereto- 
fore so  often  led  me  asiray." 

Mrs.  Coventry  affectionately  softened  his 
self-accusations,  with  a  more  lightened  heart, 
from  Willoughby's  promise  not  to  leave  the 
country  on  visionary  plans;  and  her  absence 
led  the  two  friends  to  a  conversation  interest- 
ing and  soothing  to  both  parties. 

Donavan,  after  briefly  recapitulating  the  evir 
deuces  of  Christianity,  from  the  early  ages  of 
prophecy,  to  the  demonstration  of  miracles; 
observed  the  peculiar  thoughtfulness  of  Wil- 
loughby's mind,  and  for  some  time,  endeavoured 
to  arouse  him  to  a  right  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject. 

Willoughby,  at  length,  exclaimed,  "It  is 
surprizing,  if  such  be  the  truth  and  plaiimess 
of  the  case,  that  infidelity  is  not  oftener  con- 
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futed^  that  the  whole  world  is  not  a  world  of 
Christianity." 

"  We  are  taught  by  the  Gospel,  that  though 
the  seed  be  good,  thorns  and  briars  will  impede 
its  progress  to  perfection.  There  are  hearts 
so  hardened  and  deluded  by  the  riches,  the 
enjoyments,  or  the  trials  of  life,  that  they  wish 
not  to  know  what  would  disturb  their  pleasures 
or  their  opinions.  In  pressing  the  truths  of 
futurity  on  the  worldly  minded,  we  often  meet 
with  inattention  or  contempt ;  nor  till  the  pros- 
pect of  death  opens  the  fatal  approach  of  judg- 
ment, is  the  counsellor  attended  to,  '  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.' " 

"  Donavan,  you  touch  me  nearly,  how  often 
had  I  presumptuously  braved  death,  when 
health,  and  youth,  and  strength,  seemed  to 
place  the  evil  at  an  immeasurable  distance; 
and  I  can  never  too  often  bless  God  who  made 
me,  for  t^at  revolution  in  my  feelings;  when 
every  painful  breath  I  drew,  threatened  to  be 
my  last ;  when  the  awful  invitation  of  my  Sa- 
viour, to  flee  to  him  for  refreshment,  agitated 
my  hitherto  stubborn  mind." 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
love  of  this  worlds  and  the  pride  of  life,  which 
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darken  the. heart,  and  obscure  the  light  of 
Heaven ;  let  resolution,  through  the  assistance 
of  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  remove  the  barrier,  and 
the  mental  vision  of  fallible  man,  will  clesurly 
see  the  dangers  by  which  he  has  been  en« 
vironed.    God  has  promised  to  give  heavenly 
wisdom  only,   to  those  who  ask  it  faithfully, 
and  confirm  their  sincerity  by  a  practical  ob- 
servance of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  Ufe ;  far 
be  it  from  me  to  paint  a  gloomy,  or  an  unne- 
cessarily difficult  task  for  the  truly  penitent  to 
accomplish :  had  good  men  never  existed,  had 
depravity  never  been  reformed,  had  the  prodi- 
gal never  returned  with  penitence  to  his  father*s 
house,  you,  with  other  innumerable  instances 
of  self-condemnation,  might  drag  out  a  painful 
existence,  conscious  of  sin,  without  the  power 
of  a  radical  obliteration.     You,  Willoughby, 
are  not  now  to  be  taught,  that  *  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,'  are  to  be  obtained  through 
one  only  mediation ;  obtained,  by  bending  that 
portion  of  free-will  that  is  allowed  us,  to  the 
influence  and  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
Were  this  world  our   *only  continuing  city,' 
such  assertions  might  be  termed  words  of  mere 
declamation,  and  good  conduct  only  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  a  praiseworthy  example ;  but, 
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if  the  word  of  God  be  true, — ^if  a  Saviour  died 
for  penitent  sinners,  and  rose  again  for  univer- 
sal justification,  the  path  of  unfeigned  repent* 
ance  is  open  to  all." 

Mr.  Donavan,  after  many  conferences  with 
Willoughby,  in  which  he  frequently  alluded 
to  the  necessity  of  confirming  his  resolutions 
at  the  holy  table  of  his  Redeemer,  finally  con- 
vinced him  of  the  foUy  of  procrastination,  and 
the  delusions  of  those  common-place  arguments 
which  had  agitated  his  mind; — and  the  next 
Sunday,  happening  to  be  Easter-day,  .Mrs. 
Coventry  accompanied  her  beloved  son  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  never  with 
more  grateful  reverence  satisfied  her  own  vows 
to  Heaven,  from  the  blessed  hope  of  Willough- 
by's  heartfelt  penitence,  and  restoration  to 
rectitude  and  peace.  Mr.  Donavan*s  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner  peculiarly  touched  the 
hearts  of  many;  and  without  the  shghtest  per- 
sonal allusion,  his  discourse  on  that  day  was 
too  firmly  impressed  on  Willoughby's  mind, 
ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Willoughby,  during  the  evening,  more 
than  once,  mentioned,  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  poor  Ellinor's  jstate  of  mind  in  her  last 
hour.    "  I  was,  it  is  true,  but  a  sorry  MentcMS 
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yet  had  I  seen  the  woman  to  whom  I  was 
united^  strict  m  her  Christian  duties,  I  might 
faaye  been  led  to  think  more  seriously;  but 
when  I  hinted  this  idea  to  poor  mistaken 
Ellinor,  she  only  answered,  *I  hope  never  to 
become  a  methodist.' "  The  death  also  of  his 
unbaptized  child,  was  a  source  of  uneasiness, 
and  it  required  every  kind  attention,  from  his 
anxious  friends,  to  prevent  a  return  of  that 
nervous  inquietude,  from  which  he  had  lately 
recovered. 

As  time  passed  on,  Willoughby  was  every  day 
more  sensible  of  his  changed  and  happy  situa- 
tion ;  his  health  improved, — ^his  mental  faculties 
invigorated,  he  became  anxious  for  some  suit- 
able employment,  thereby  to  render  himself  a 
more  useful  member  of  society;  many  plans 
were  in  agitation,  nor  did  Mrs.  Coventry 
weakly  object  to  some  temporary  separations, 
well  knowing  that  untried  resolutions  of  an 
amended  conduct  were  no  proof  of  their  sta- 
bihty. 

In  a  few  months  Willoughby  had  determined 
to  follow  his  former  nominal  profession,  the 
law.  He  had  chambers  in  town,  and  was  en- 
abled, by  the  assistance  of  a  partner,  to  spend 
part  of  every  week  with  Mrs.  Coventry  and  his 
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Other  friends.     Mr.  Vincent's  affluent  fortune 
and  liberal  mind,  with  every  necessary  arrange- 
menty  had  restrained  his  pecuniary  embarrass* 
ments  and  debts  in  a  proper  compass,  having 
discharged  the  most  pressing  in  his  usual  deli- 
cate and  brotherly  manner,  and  Willoughby 
piu*sued  his  new  avocation  with  interest  and 
success.     The  high  character  his  father  had 
ever  sustained  was  well  known  to  many  of  his 
present  associates,  and  the  most  lenient  made 
every,  allowance  for  Willoughby's  former  idle 
and  inactive  conduct,  and  all  were  pleased  with 
his  society  and  interesting  manners.   The  former 
enemy  to  his  peace  and  well  doing,  Mr.  Sedley, 
could  no  more  tempt  the  unwary  to  ruin;  and 
Willoughby   continued    to   shun  that  society 
which  had  nearly  plunged  him  into  irretriev-* 
able  misery.     He  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
listen  to  heartless  congratulations  on  his  amend- 
ed prospects,  and  contemptible  allusions  to  what 
was  termed  pardonable  failings ;  and  when  some 
of  his  own  and  Sedley  s  intmiates  seemed  to  ex- 
pect his  return  to  jovial  parties,  midnight  re- 
vels, and  gambling  meetings,  he  firmly  stood  his 
ground  against  all  the  raillery  and  pretended 
witticisms  they  levelled  against  him — ^'  that  he 
would  turn  anchorite  or  methodist ;  that  he  waa 
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under  motherly  government ;  that  he  was  once 
a  fine  spirited  fellow,  and  had  been  scared  by  a 
sick  room  and  a  few  bruises  ;*'  excited  both  their 
pity  and  their  ridicule. 

In  answer  to  one  of  Donavan's  letters  on  bu- 
sinesSj  Willoughby  thus  concludes,  after  having 
endured  a  chance  meeting  at  a  neighbouring 
coffee-house  with  a  trio  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates : — 

«  Donavan,  when  I  review  my  former  self, 
m^y  I  hot  without  presumption  affirm  I  feel  in- 
deed a  new  creature  ?  I  must  candidly  avow, 
that  when  I  first  encountered  the  beings  on 
whom  I  was  once  dependent  for  the  abuse  of 
time  and  talent,  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  bearing 
with  manly  firmness  even  the  ridicule  of  fools. 
A  solemn  demeanour  I  knew  would  only  in- 
crease their  merriment,  and  therefore,  in  a  half 
serious  manner,  I  told  them  ^  I  was  now  a  man 
of  business ;  that  I  had  tried  the  profession  of 
a  man  of  pleasure,  and  wished  them  more  hap- 
piness and  success  than  I  had  met  with ;  that  I 
had  an  appointment  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  must  therefore  wish  them 
good  morning.'  A  loud  laugh,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  I  should  yet  *  come  round,'  unnerved 
me  more  than  I  wished ;  but  I  am  now  so  ao* 
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customed  to  idle  remarks  and  unprincipled  opi- 
nions^  whenever  by  chance  I  meet  with  these 
joyous  spirits^  that  I  feel  I  can  with  dignified 
composure  listen  to  their  ribaldry,  and  thank- 
fully shun  all  intimate  association.  I  too  well 
know  the  nature  of  fixed  and  rooted  vicious  ha- 
bits, not  to  know  that  even  your  former  excel- 
lent counsel  and  scriptural  instructions  were 
often  laid  aside  with  the  letter  that  contained 
them.  Dear-bought  experience  of  life's  frivo- 
lity, and  trials,  appointed  by  the  Ruler  of  all 
events,  may  convince  the  infidel  or  convert  the 
erring ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  that  trite 
and  common  assertion,  that  ^  example  is  often 
more  prevailing  than  precept.'  It  is  not  for 
jne,  Donavan,  to  lash  the  follies  of  the  age,  to 
harangue  on  the  sin  of  mis-spending  time  and 
talent;  and  if  the  depth  of  depravity  be  avoided, 
to  live,  as  a  puppet  of  the  hour,  as  a  being  only 
calculated  to  ride  and  drive,  or  to  measure  the 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  day.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  condemn  with  asperity  what  I  once  too  har- 
dly practised ;  but  I  can  never  be  too  gratefid 
to  feel  that  I  utterly  despise  those  frivolities  and 
scenes  which  were  once  the  business  of  my  life 
— ^that  the  power  of  intellectual  occupation  can 
interest  my  mind,  and  give  zest  to  that  limited 
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recreation  which  neither  reason  nor  religion  dis- 
allows. Oh!  how  were  my  benighted  faculties 
hidden,  when  such  a  man  as  my  excellent  father 
could  not  call  them  into  action.  Often  do  I  now 
muse  on  the  parental  counsel  his  anxiety  of- 
fered, the  unmerited  indulgences  he  bestowed 
on  an  unworthy  son ;  often  do  I  call  to  mind 
the  vows  I  breathed  over  his  honoured  remains, 
and  of  the  shameful  breach  of  all  that  was  esti- 
mable in  man. 

"  Bear  with  me,  Donavan,  in  these  retrospec- 
tions ;  I  ought  yet  to  feel  acutely  errors  which 
no  time  can  obliterate,  though  repentance  may 
wash  away  their  stain. 

''  Again  and  again,  I  also  ruminate  on  poor 
Ellinor's  life  and  death.  Oh !  could  I  have  how 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace !  But 
it  is  presumptuous  to  arraign  my  fate.  Poor 
Ellinor!  we  were  mutually  deceived:  the  de- 
spotic reign  of  passion  clouded  my  mental  vi- 
sion, and  infringed  every  law  of  hospitality  and 
kindness;  whilst  she,  bewildered  with  the  sense- 
less jargon  of  romance,  imagined  herself  a  pat- 
tern of  constancy  in  my  unworthy  favour.  Had 
I  considered  her  erroneous  education,  had  I 
looked  beyond  present  self-gratification,  I  should 
have  shunned  even  the  fairest  form  that  love 
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and  beauty  could  array.  I  have  gazed  somis- 
times  on  my  little  Ellinor's  countenance,  so  lik^ 
her  poor  mother's ;  I  have  contemplated  every 
promise  of  the  same  symmetry  of  her  infant 
form ;  till  the  spontaneous  petition  of  my  heart 
to  Heaven  has  been,  to  guard  her  from  vain 
delusions,  and  lead  her  through  religion's  path 
to  peace.  I  can  never  be  too  thankful  that  she 
is  imder  my  mother's  care,  and  shares  with  my 
sister's  child  every  salutary  instruction.  And 
what  an  alteration  have  a  few  months  already 
produced !  Instead  of  the  little  humoiured  pet, 
screaming  in  her  nurse's  arms,  or  frightened 
into  silence  by  ignorant  and  vulgar  threats ;  in-^ 
stead  of  a  countenance  pallid  from  hurtful  in- 
dulgences, or  flushed  with  infantine  passions; 
with  all  a  father's  hopes,  I  anticipate  thejiow 
interesting  and  healthy  child  may  continue  to 
brighten  in  her  progress  through  life,  the  orna- 
ment of  her  sex,  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the 
large  fortune  she  will  probably  inherit.  It  is 
not  hkely,  Donavan,  that  I  shall  ever  again 
venture  in  the  lottery  of  marriage:  once  de- 
ceived, or  rather  self-deceived,  maturity  of  age 
often  arrives  before  the  dread  of  an  unwise 
choice  can  be  conquered,  before  passion  can 
put  to  flight  the  suggestions  of  reason. 
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''  I  sometimes  wish  Miss  Brudenel  had  a 
heart  disengaged,  because  I  think  she  might 
hare  interested  your's ;  nor  will  you  term  this  a 
romantic  or  inconsistent  idea,  after  my  own  de« 
claration,  if  you  allow  that  our  cases  are  very 
different,  and  that  it  is  almost  your  duty  to  live 
in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness,  that  you 
may  extend  around  you  the  now  necessarily  li- 
mited circle  of  your  example  and  benevolence. 
As  Miss  Brudeners  prospects  in  Ufe  are  so  fair, 
I  know  you  will  wish  me  to  end  the  subject, 
with  every  kind  hope  of  their  being  ultimately 
realized.  I  owe  much  to  her  sisterly  attentions 
during  my  long  confinement ;  and  truly  rejoice 
to  hear  her  beloved  fnend,  as  she  always  terms 
him,  is  shortly  expected  from  India  on  leave  of 
absence.  She  is  an  invaluable  associate  to  my 
sister ;  and,  as  I  have  discovered  her  home  is 
not  very  comfortable  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it 
is  a  mutual  blessing  that  they  can  enjoy  so  much 
of  one  another's  society." 

Willoughby  then  concludes  with  lamenting 
that  business  of  importance  will  detain  him  the 
whole  of  the  week  in  town,  avowing  that  every 
absence  from  what  he  now  considers  home  and 
true  enjoyment,  is  no  trifling  self-denial. 
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Miss  Brudenel  had  alternately  experienced 
the  fluctuation  of  hopes  and  fears  that  every 
post  would  bring  the  wished-for  intelligence  of 
her  dear  friend's  arrival.  When  with  the  Vin- 
cents, her  mind  was  hushed  to  peace  by  the  ra- 
tional tenour  of  every  day's  employment^  and 
the  weU-timed  innocent  recreations  or  pursuits 
of  leisure  hours :  but  within  the  circle  of  her 
own  home,  a  casual  observer  might  be  con- 
vinced all  did  not  dwell  together  in  unity ;  and, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a  great  breach  of  domestic 
comfort  originated  in  the  errors  of  one  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  Brudenel  was  a  good-natured 
every-day  character,  liked  his  own  way,  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace  was  often  induced  to  act 
against  his  better  judgment :  he  now  and  then 
attended  the  parish  church  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample ;  but  with  the  service  of  the  morning,  all 
ideas  of  religion  seemed  to  be  dismissed  till  the 
returning  Sunday.  Mrs.  Brudenel's  health  was 
in  a  precarious  state :  she  generally  passed  her 
mornings  in  her  own  apartment^  and  had  often 
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felt  hurt  that  her  favourite  daughter,  Maria 
Brudenel,  would  not  devote  her  whole  time 
and  attention  to  a  mother's  comfort.  Much, 
indeed,  she  might  have  contributed  towards 
soothing  a  querulous  temper,  and  softening  the 
languor  of  indisposition;  but  Maria,  unfortu- 
nately, had  been  led  away  by  those  erroneous 
doctrines  which  inculcate  faith  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation,  and  preaching  and  praying  the 
whole  business  of  a  believer's  life.  Her  father 
contented  himself  with  affirming  she  would  soon 
be  tired  of  such  over-righteousness;  and  pro- 
vided  he  enjoyed  his  own  comforts,  little  heeded 
the  jargon  of  Maria's  language,  or  the  pity  and 
contempt  she  openly  expressed  for  her  sister. 
Miss  Brudenel  had  been  long  engaged  to  her 
absent  friend ;  and  sometimes,  when  innocently 
gazing  on  his  much-loved  resemblance,  she  had 
been  interrupted  by  her  sister's  harsh  admo- 
nitions and  presumptuous  warnings. 

"  Indeed,  Maria,"  she  once  answered,  "  you 
do  me  injustice;  I  ever  *  rejoice  with  trembling;' 
but  I  should  ill  deserve  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  the  blessings  with  which  I  am  surrounded, 
if  IVere  to  encourage  gloomy  anticipations  of 
the  future,  and  doubt  a  continuance  of  his  pro-^ 
taction.    You  call  this  dear  miniature  my  idol. 
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and  say,  I  shall  be  severely  judged  for  lettmg 
it  divide  my  heart  with  Grod:  now,  my  dear 
girl,  as  our  opinions  on  certain  subjects  ace  so 
dissimilar,  let  us  wave  altercation,  and  live  as 
sisters." 

.  "  I  cannot  see  a  sister  in  a  perilous  condition 
without  endeavouring  to  snatch  her  as  a  fire- 
brand out  of  the  fire.  Be  assured,  you  depend 
too  much  upon  your  own  righteousness  for  sal- 
vation, and  think,  because  clothed  with  the 
*  filthy  rags'  of  charitable  works,  you  may  not 
be  doomed  to  perdition.  Oh !  had  you  heard 
our  preacher  last  Sabbath  evening  descant  upon 
this  subject,  you  would  surely  ever  flee  to  where 
the  Gospel  is  preached,  and  not  listen  to  moral 
essays  which  disgrace  your  pulpits." 

"  I  will  hear  you  with  patience,  dear  Maria, 
and  only  say  I  am  contented,  nay,  glory  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  think 
there  exists  not  a  better  man  nor  Christian  than 
our  estimable  pastor,  Mr.  Donavan." 

"  He  may  be  very  well  in  his  way ;  but  the 
true  light  has  certainly  not  yet  broken  in  upon 
him.  It  is  only  the  elect  that  can  be  converted; 
nor  will  all  our  endeavours  avail,  if  we  have  not 
been  predestined  to  salvation." 

'^  Forbear,  Maria ;  I  will  not  listen  to  such  a 
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perversion  of  truth.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to 
Mr.  Donavan^  for  I  really  am  incompetent  to 
argue  with  you."  • 

"I  would  talk  to  any  one  nWth  Christian  bold- 
ness ; — ^and  see  you  not  the  di£(erence  of  our 
/ee&ngs?  You  shrink  from  the  contest^  whilst  I 
am  confident  God  would  put  into  my  mind  ar- 
guments befitting  the  glorious  endeavour  to 
convert  the  self-righteous  to  holiness." 

Miss  Brudenel  said,  with  a  smile,  "  What, 
^without  their  being  predestined  to  eternal  life  ? 
My  dear  sister,  you  contradict  yourself." 

"  The  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving 
•ni^e  must  receive  with  meekness.  It  is  quite 
owing  to  your  not  having,  through  the  grace  of 
'God,  received  the  truth,  that  you  cannot  com* 
prehend  the  nature  of  your  lost  condition.  Once 
brought  upon  your  knees  to  lament  the  vileness 
of  your  nature,  the  sin  of  having  a  heart  of 
stone,  acknowledging  the  wickedness  of  the  va- 
nities of  life,  and  your  own  proneness  to  all  that 
is  evil,  you  would  become  a  new  creature,  be 
blessed  with  a  *  heart  of  flesh,'  and  despise  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  deceitful  world." 

Miss  Brudenel  was,  during  this  conferencci 
preparing  to  dress,  in  order  to  dine  and  sleep 
at  Mr.  Vincent's ;  and  expecting  to  meet  a  se- 
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lect  party  in  the  eyeiiing,  she  was  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  firom  its  case  a  beautiful  string  of 
pearls  to  confine  her  redundant  hair,  when 
Maria  declaimed, ''  Poor  child  of  vanity !  What 
saith  the  Scripture?  That  *a  meek  and  qoiel; 
spirit  lihould  be  our  only  omam«it.'  WheOi 
when  shall  I  see  you  throw  aside  Satan's  de- 
vices, which  lure  the  unwary  in  the  form  of  die 
follies  of  this  wicked  world?  For  how  much 
would  those  trinkets  sell,  and  buy  instruction 
and  relief  to  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind  r 

.  At  this  instant  a  servant  informed  Mks 
Brudenel  of  an  accident  that  had  happened  to 
A  neighbouring  cottager,  and  brought  also  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Brudenel  to  the  fair  enthu- 
siast, that  she  wished  her  company  in  a  little 
drive  round  the  park. 

Miss  ]budenel  immediately  threw  on  a  shawl 
to  accompany  the  sorrowing  child  to  the  scene 
of  distress.  Maria  also  prepared  to  go  out— - 
but  contented  herself  with  sending  a  message 
to  her  mother,  ^'  that  the  school  she  attended  re- 
quired her  presence,  and  that  she  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  the  minister  there,  for  the 
better  explanation  of  a  particular  chapter  in  Ae 
Bible." 
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.  ^^  My  mistress  is  very  poorly,  young  ladies/* 
the  ffsA  modestly  replied. 

Converttng  the  meaning  of  every  text  of  Scrip- 
ture to  her  own  limited  understanding,  Maria 
settled  with  her  conscience,  it  was  no  crime  to 
leave  &ther  or  mother  for  righteousness  sakci 
and  sending  a  message  to  her  invalid  par^it, 
pursued  her  intended  plan. 

Miss  Brudenel  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
enquiring  the  nature  of  the  accident,  felt  assured 
an  hour  would  make  little  difference  in  regard 
to  her  own  personal  attendance;  and  having 
empowered  her  kind-hearted  Mary  to  adminis- 
ter every  species  of  relief,  she  immediately 
sought  her  mother  to  accompany  her  in  the 
drive. 

As  she  entered  the  room  she  heard  her  say, 
'^  God  help  me! — ^it  was  not  thus  I  neglected 
my  children  in  their  in&ncy  or  illness."  And 
although  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
her  £Eivourite  Maria  by  her  side,  was  soon 
cheered  with  the  attentions  of  her  considerate 
companion. 

Mrs.  Brudenel  had  never  spoken  so  <^nly, 
and  seldom  so  kindly :  she  avowed  that  Maria's 
secession  firom  domestic  duties  was  hardly  to  be 

tolerated ;  that  «he  left  a  mother  to  the  care  of 
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servants,  for  the  employment  of  publicly  In- 
structing vagrant  children;  that  she  had  at- 
tempted to  curtail  the  usual  expenditure  of  the 
house  for  piurposes  which  might  be  very  good, 
but  certainly  for  the  future  should  neither  be 
encouraged  by  her  father  or  herself;  adding, 
^^  I  well  know  how  wretched  she  makes  home  to 
you,  my  dear  girl,  and  I  am  glad  you  spend  so 
pnuch  time  with  Mrs.  Vincent ;  but  never  mind, 
William  may  soon  arrive  and  you  wiH  havJe  9 
comforter. 

*'  It  was  indeed  an  evil  day  when  Maria  visitect 
at  the  house  of  her  school-fellow,  for  from  that 
period  we  may  date  all  her  visionary  fancies.  I 
think  religion  should  make  us  good-tempered 
and  patient;  but  I  declare  your  sister  cannot 
bear  the  least  contradiction  of  any  of  her  extra- 
vagant notions ;  and  if  I  ask  her  to  read  any- 
thing to  soothe  away  my  pain,  she  answers,  she 
never  reads  but  in  her  Bible." 

Miss  Brudenel  endeavoured  to  excuse  her  sis- 
ter's conduct,  by  urging  that  self-deception,  not 
a  wish  to  act  unkindly,  influenced  her  mind ;  and 
soon  after,  in  the  silence  of  her  own  apartment, 
she  painftdly  reviewed  the  present  and  future 
consequences  of  being  led  away  from  the  pure 
doctriaes  and  reasonable  service  of  the  churcfa^ 
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On,  the  following  day  she  opened  her  whole 
nund  to  Mrs.  Vincent ;  which  could  not  fail  to 
give  rise  to  a  natural  agitation  of  spirits,  and 
Mr.  Donavan  happening  to  call  in  at  the  mo- 
menty  she  entreated  Mrs.  Vincent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness. 
,  After  listening  with  great  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, he  said,  '^  I  will  not  plead  ignorance,  my 
dear  Miss  Brudenel,  on  the  subject;  I  have 
painfully  marked  your  sister's  altered  opinions, 
and  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  they  are  incorrectly  founded.  What 
I  chiefly  lament  in  the  conduct  of  fanaticism 
is,  a  total  want  of  consistency.  Hence  the 
moral  an^  relative  duties  of  life  are  neglected, 
for  the  excitement  and  publicity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  convert,  to  reprove,  and  perhaps  to  re- 
form the  errors  of  a  stranger ;  whilst  the  more 
unobtrusive  occupations  of  a  Christian — atten- 
tion to  parents,  to  children,  or  to  friends ;  the 
confinement  of  a  sick  chamber,  household  cares, 
and  forbearance  of  temper  under  contradiction ; 
ace  not  in  the  list  of  Christian  .duties,  nor  the 
practical  observance  of  them  imagined  neces- 
sary, by  the  well-meaning  but  deluded  mind. 

*^  I  will  not  here  touch  upon  the  absurd  doc- 
trine, that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to  salvation ; 

H  3 
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&ith^  which  is  not  productive  of  good  wodbs, 
kkid  affections,  and  benevolent  practices^  is  not 
the  faith  which  Christianity  inculcates*'* 

Miss  Brudenel  here  said — '^  Though.  I  utteiiy 
condemn  the  opinions  my  sister  haa  encouraged, 
truth  obliges  me  to  avow  she  haasovMtiBies  dis- 
turbed my  mind,  by  her  vehement  e3dM)rtaili(ms, 
by  her  absolutely  pronouncing  that  I  am  yet  in 
a  state  of  reprobation,  and  that  unlesa  I  will 
acknowledge  I  am  the  vilest  sinn^  upooi  earth, 
I  never  can  expect  that  important  change,  whidi 
alone  will  fit  me  for  the  Uessii^  of  a  heavenl]^ 
call.  I  hope  I  am  so  firmly  fixed  i»  my  owm  re* 
ligious  opinions  that  nothing  can  wealceit  tbem  ;f 
but  indeed  it  is  lamentable  to  hear  demuieiation* 
from  a  sister,  whose  religion  has  estranged  her 
from  domestic  comfort,  and  nearly  from  all  do» 
mestic  intercourse.  Certainly,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
or  to  feed  the  hungry,  takes  up  a  very  limited 
portion  of  her  time.  In  your  weU  regulated 
and  respectable  schools,  she  says  the  children 
are  taught  to  follow  worldly  occupations  too 
much ;  and  th%  little  vagrants  which  have  of 
late  been  collected  together  every  returning 
Simday,  I  am  persuaded  listen  to  what  they 
cannot  comprehend,  and  are  solely  attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  being  taught  to  sing  psalms,  and 
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liffQSiiised  rewards  fiur  their  punctual  atten- 
dance.'* 

<<  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  have  stated, 
nor  do  I  know  a  better  method  to  counteract 
such  divisions  in  aparish,  than  that  the  officiating, 
minister  and  every  rational  inhabitant,  should 
vie  wkh  self-created  preachers,  in  earnest  and 
active  attention  to  the  spintual  instruction  and 
bodily  necessities  of  the  surrounding  poor. 
Your  iHster,  I  must  repeat,  is  misled,  and  is 
tanght  to  dwell  only  on  those  texts  of  Scripture 
wljtich  seevi  to  sanction  her  practice:  whereas,  if 
she  hnpartially  reviewed  the  whde  volume  of 
inspiration,  she  would  find  that  the  apostles  aH 
agree  and  meet  at  the  same  poinl^  namely,  that 
faith  and  good  works  never  can  be  disunited ;  I 
should  rather  say,  ought  not  to  be  separated*  I 
lament  to  observe,  that  some  individuals  of  my 
parish,  whilst  they  are  at  all  times  a^d  seasons 
visiting  the  poor,  and  st^^emiQUsly  pareferring 
petitioiis  tQ  every  intimate  and  casu^  visitor, 
pay  w^rying  even  tibie  weH-ifttwtiQned,  by 
oeasel^is  importunities  on  tibe. subject;  exhibit- 
ing garments  and  ornamental  trifles  for  sale»  and 
des^^imting  on  the  Ratification  of  *  goixkg  about 
dou^  good,'  atil^end  the  weekfy  serviee  of  the 
<2hurch,  only  when  CQn:veiuence  stti(ts;  nor  eviei^ 
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by  yet  more  solemn  evidences  of  faith,  exem^^ 
plify  its  union  with  their  boasted  practice  of 
good  works. — Think  me  not  lumecessaxily  se- 
vere, but  it  is  this  species  of  inconsistency  I 
sincerely  deplore." 

"  Oh,  sir ! — ^pray  talk  to  my  sister ;  she  has 
a  good  heart,  and  her  misled  judgment  has  only 
encouraged  her  errors." 
.  '^  It  is  not  often  I  am  called  upon  to  teH  a 
yoimg  lady  she  is  :' righteous  over  much,*  nor 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  do  I  think  it  is  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  be  so ;  but,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  observed,  inconsistency  mars  the  best 
intentions."  ^ 

At  this  instant  Sir  James  Osborh,  with  his 
train  of  dogs,  was  viewed  at  a  littlis  distance, 
hastening  towards  the  house. 

Miss  Brudenel  said — "  What  a  provoking  in- 
terruption!" 

,"  Really,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Vincent  replied, 
^^  we  have  so  long  trespassed  on  Mr.  Donavan*8 
time,  that  we  ought  not  to  lament  the  cause  that 
will  relieve  him  from  such  determined  enquirers 


as  we  are." 


u 


The  language  of  compliment,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, must  not  be  expected  from  me,  nor  were  it 
generous  if)  pay  you  one,  at  the  expence  of  the 
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very  many  triflers  of  the  present  day,  who  tcfrm 
;all  religious  conversation,  Methodism ;  who  Uve 
as  if  their  beauteous  and  fragile  forms  were  to 
remain  coeval  with  time,  and  had  no  other  pur* 
suits  than  the  fashion  of  the  hour, — ^but  you 
will  say  the  preacher  is  growing  uncharitable, 
and * 

"  Indeed,  su*,"  Mrs.  Vincent  interrupted^ 
*^  you  shall  not  say  for  us  what  never  could 
have  past  in  our  minds;  and  I  fear  the  guest 
who  is  nearly  at  our  door,  wiU  not  permit  you 
to  confine  the  accusation  of  frivolity  to  our  sex." 

"  That  young  man  is  much  to  be  pitied,  by 
not  having  a  mind  formed  either  by  education 
or  example,  to  use  well  the^  talents  committed 
to  his  care." 

MJss  firudenel  arose  to  leave  the  room;  Mrs. 
Vincent  gently  detained  her,  saying, 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  do  not  make  his  presence  of 
fiucK  consequence.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Donavan, 
Sir  James  so  good  huinouredly  persecutes  my 
poor  firiend  with  his  admiration  and  disappoint- 
ed views,  that  she  has  not  always  spirits  to  stand 
his  raillery ;  but  thus  supported,  you  shall  not 
fly  from  us :  you  know  he  terms  yo:U,  inexorably 
constant,  nor  do  we  fear  you  will  give  up  the 
character. 
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**  Before  Sir  James  opens  the  door,  let  me  ask 
you,  Mr.  Donavan^  if  you  have  heard  why  my 
brother  does  not  visit  us  this  week ;  and  pray 
tell  me,  do  you  think  his  stability  of  mind  will 
now  remain  unshaken  ?" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  stability  of  conduct, 
because  his  reformation  is  foimded  on  a  sure 
md  permanent  basis,— on  the  principles  of  that 
religion  which  though  once  unfortunately  su- 
perseded by  deistical  opinions,  were  never  for* 
gotten  nor  derided.  Besides,  he  doubts  himself, 
and  that  I  take  to  be  the  surest  presage  of  a 
continued  exemplary  conduct.*' 

Sir  James  Osbom  now  entered  the  room ;  his 
boisterous  good  humour,  andhalf  tragic  lamen* 
tations,  to  Miss  Brudenel,  of  his  disappointment 
because  of  her  engagements  to  another;  his 
transitions  to  the  subject  of  hunting,  horses,  and 
dogs;  his  earnestly  asking  her,  if  the  lucky 
Prince  of  the  East,  had  not  been  before^haad 
with  him,  whether  he  himself  would  have  been 
rejected,—- excited  from  all  parties  the  courteous 
and  the  impatient  reply. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  Sir  James  continued,  "  I 
never  saw  any  woman  before  Ihat  I  could  think 
of  marrying;  yet  I  am  determined  not  to  die  of 
love,  and  with  all  my  misery  at  heart,  I  wish  you 
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wjite  named  to  that  lucky  Aseot  fellow ;  so, 
my  dear  girl,  let  us  be  friends: — ^allverypvoper, 
that  you  know— riey,  Doctor  ?" 

Then  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  ^aBing 
his  dogs  to  order,  he  began  an  elaborate  praise 
of  a  peculiar  favourite ;  half  whispering  to  him- 
self—" my  wife  should  have  had  the  gentlest 
himter  in  the  kingdom,  to  accompany  us  in  the 
chase** — and  soon  took  leave,' peculiarly  to  the 
relief  of  Miss  Brudenel. 

Mrs.  Vincent  remarked,  that  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  attentions  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  James 
Osbom  was  not  consistent  with  her  fnend's  weU 
regulated  mind,  that 

Miss  Brudenel  interrupted  her,  sayings  "  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  help  being  annoyed  by  the 
attentions  of  such  a  man.  K I  laugh  at  him,  he 
is  encouraged  by  my  good  humour ;  if  I  am 
grave,  he  talks  of  dear  William  in  too  familiar  a 
manner;  yet  all  this  I  could  bear;  but,  if  he 
presumes  to  rally  me,  or  to  appear  so  boister- 
ously intimate,  when  my  dear  absent  friend  ar-> 
rives,  he  will  not  brook  it.  Trifles  ^  light  as 
air,'  encourage  jealousy,  and  if  William  has  a 
&ult,  he  is  too  tenacious  of  my  undivided  re^ 
gard." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs,  Vincent ; 
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and  Mr.  Donavan  catching  the  import  of  Miss 
BrudeneFs  uneasiness,  as  he  wished  them  good 
morning,  kindly  counselled  the  latter  never  to 
anticipate  eyil. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

• 

The  chOdren  were  a  constant  source  of  com* 
ibrt  and  interest  to  their  affectionate  relatives 
and  friends.  Lord  Charles  gave  every  promise 
of  becoming  all  that  his  anxious  protector  could 
anticipate;  the  striking  resemblance  he  bore 
to  his  ever  tenderly  remembered  mother^  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  various  and  painiul  retrosjifec* 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Donavan  s  mind  was  too  richly 
stored,  and  too  firmly  poised,  to  indulge  in 
weak  regrets,  or  criminally  to  judge  on  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  He  still  thought  he 
should  never  marry,  though  there  were  times 
when  the  solace  of  a  kindred  mind,  when  the 
social  confidence  of  wedded  love,  he  imagined, 
might  give  a  more  decided  interest  to  all  his 
pursuits,  cheer  his  lonely  meal,  and  even  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  benevolence ;  yet,  Matilda's 
image  coidd  not  be  displaced  by  any  being  he 
had  hitherto  associated  with,  and  her  child 
and  his  future  good  was  the  subject  of  many 
an  air-built  reverie  and  plan.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  witness  the  young  lord's  attention  to  his 
little  companions ;  nor  was  there  a  more  pleasing* 
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trait  in  his  early  conduct,  than  an  undeviating 
regard  to  truth,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  selfish 
feeUngs.  Both  he  and  the  young  Elizabeth 
seemed  to  consider  Ellinor  as  their  interesting 
prot^g6,  they  being  two  years  her  aemor;  k 
was  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  them,  even  m 
the  Usping  accents  of  their  own  childhood,  tenn 
Ellinor  the  baby,  and  excuse  any  little  fruit 
because  she  did  not  know  better. 

These  children,  under  such  watchful  gui« 
dance,  were  taught,  even  in  their  tender  yean, 
that  religion  was  the  'one  thing  needful,*  to 
correct  the  passions  and  to  amend  the  heafC; 
smd  the  expansion  of  the  germ  of  intellect,  Ud 
fair  to  reward  each  anxious  relative  and  fnencl, 
with  their  future  attainment  of  good,  and  every 
mental  improvement. 

As  time  past  rapidly  on,  though  in  Misi 
BrudeneFs  calculation,  most  tardy  of  late  had 
appeared  its  progress,  the  letter  arrived  firom 
her  friend,  announcing  his  expected  arrival. 

Never  could  the  intelligence  have  been  more 
welcome  to  convert  her  solicitude  into  joy,  and 
to  soothe  a  mind  so  continually  agitated  by  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  her  sister. 

Mr.  Donavan  had,  without  any  apparent 
success,  endeavoured  to  convince  Maria  of  her 
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ertots,  but  he  kindly  assured  Miss  Bnidetiel^ 
he  did  not  giye  up  the  cause  as  hopeless,  hdTing 
met  with  instances  where  time  and  patience^ 
kindness  and  moderation,  had  in  the  end 
proved  successfiiL 

In  a  more  than  usually  protracted  absence 
from  home,  Mr.  Donavan  received  the  follow* 
ing  letter  from  WiUoughby : 

*'  With  what  different  emotions  do  I  now 
write  to  you,  my  ever  valued  friend,  than  when 
pleasure  led  me  astray,  or  when  idleness  pro* 
crastinated  that  frequent  intercourse  with 
friends,  which  should  have  been  my  pride  and 
pleasure  to  have  held  sacred. 

'^  Do  not,  however,  mistake  me  so  far,  as  to 
imagine  I  am  buoyed  up  with  my  present  self- 
righteou8nes&;  many  and  various  are  my  spi* 
ritual  struggles  to  obtain  a  due  command  over 
ihyself,  from  relapsing  into  apathy,  or  being  led 
to  defer  the  important  avocations  with  which  I 
am  surrounded;  but  I  trust  you  will  give  credit 
to  my  sincerity,  when  I  acknowledge,  that  I  now 
hold  in  abhorrence  the  disgraceful  aiid  ruinous 
pursuits  which  once  engrossed  my  time,  and  ob- 
scured every  little  pretension  to  talent  I  am  blest 
with ;  and  also  believe  the  satisfaction  I  expe- 
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rience^  when  I  feel  that  I  have  endeavour^  ^0^ 
nourably  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  profes* 
sion.  Surely,  Donavan,  it  is  no  self^presump- 
tion  to  contrast  with  these  employments, — ^the 
midnight  revel,  and  those  imhallowed  pursuits, 
which  have  so  often  palled  on  repetition,  and 
seared  the  conscience  beyond  the  power  of 
awakening  it,  to  a  just  sense  of  its  dangerous 
insensibiUty.  I  am  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  our  follies,  nay,  our  vices, 
often  originate  in  idleness ;  employment  is  the 
grand  antidote,  not  only  against  these  serious 
evils,  but  against  those  various  and  visionary 
ills  which  disturb  the  peace  of  half  mankind; 
not  knowing  what  it  is  to  pass  a  vacant  hour, 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  indulge 
the  vagaries  of  fancy,  nor  endanger  my  health 
by  intemperance.  *  The  feast  of  reason,  and 
the  flow  of  soul,'  I  scruple  not  to  affirm,  can  stiD 
charm  my  senses,  and  decidedly  prove  my  grow- 
ing rationality ;  and  among  my  respectable  and 
numerous  cUents,  I  have  formed  some  connec- 
tions, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  advantageous. 
To  you,  my  best  and  early  firiend,  I  scruple 
not  to  affirm,  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  thought- 
ful and  circumspect,  even  in  the  duties  of  my 
profession;  cautious  in  the  choice  of  reci^a- 
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tions,  lest  I  should  again  accumulate  just 
causes  for  repentance^  and  having  fixed  on 
one  principal  object  of  pursuit^  to  render  it 
ever  subservient  to  higher  considerations. 

"'  With  humble  confidence,  I  trust,  all  this 
will  not  prove  an  unprofitable  theory.  Those 
who  have  experienced  such  warnings  and  es- 
capes as  I  have,  will  not  deride  the  change  of 
t>pihions,  sentiments,  and  conduct,  to  which  they 
have  given  rise ;  and  those  who  know  not  what 
it  is  to  think,  will  never  give  themselves  the  trou- 
Ue  to  fathom  their  importance. 

**  I  was  interrupted,  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  my 
seriousj  but,  I  trust,  not  sad  reflections,  by  a 
call  firom  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  become 
my  client.  The  business  in  question  engrossed 
much  time  and  consideration,  and  with  much 
urbanity  and  politeness  he  pressed  me  to  par- 
take of  his  family  dinner,  that  we  might  look 
over  some  papers  together,  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  afiair  in  which  he  was  inte- 
rested. 

"  I  had  promised  to  accept  his  invitation ; 
but  glancing  my  eye  over  the  card  of  his  ad- 
dress, I  perceived  he  resided  in  the  very  house 
in  Hanover-square  which  I  had  so  disgrace- 
Adly  left.     My  first  impulse  was  to  send  an 
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excuse ;  but  various  considerations  induced  me 
to  retract  the  intention^  and  I  resolutely  kept 
my  engagement.    Were  I  to  confess  that  the 
knocker  trembled  in  my  hand ;  that  I  was  agi<^ 
tated  to  observe  the  well-known  fiimiture,  and 
even  some  ornamental  arrangements  of  poor 
EUinor's ;  and  that  when  I  was  shewn  into  the 
room  from  which  I  had  finally  parted  mth  hert, 
I  was  compelled  to  avow  a  slight  indisposition 
to  account  •  for  my  nervous  feelings ;  yo%  I 
trusty    will   not  be  immercifuUy  severe — and 
though  I  too  truly  merit  such  mortificationt 
give  me  some  little  credit  for  going  through  the 
day  with  tolerable  composure.     The  gentle- 
man's lovely  wife  presided  at  the  well-ordered 
table ;  and  a  childi  about  the  age  of  my  little 
Ellinor,  when  I  was  the  master  of  the  mansioBt 
made  her  appearance  for  a  few  minutes  as  soon 
as  the  cloth  was  removed.   I  felt  comparatively 
composed  when  left  alone  with  my  client ;  and 
after  a  tedious  examination  of  the  papers,  &c« 
I  meditated  an   immediate   escape  from  the 
house.    His  polite  and  friendly  entreaties  to 
join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  might  have 
been  evaded;  but  he  had  one  more  paper  of 
consequence  to  consult  me  about^  if  I  would'  fa- 
vour him  hy  walking  up  to  his  study  tor  a  few 
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imnutes;  and  nothing  short  of  absolute  rude- 
ness  could  have  fiurtlier  saved  my  too  sensitive 
feelings.  An  idea  passed  through  my  windf 
that  had  I  still  been  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
J  should  probably  have  remained  the  creature 
of  habit,  the  slave  of  prejudice,  and  the  mere 
worldHng  of  a  society  I  internally  despised.  My 
mental  reservations  were  soon  disturbed  by  our 
entrance  into  the  drawing-room:  the  wife  of 
my  client  was  seated  at  the  piano — at  the  very 
piano  from  which  ElHnor  had  drawn  its  sweetest 
sounds — two  elegant  young  women  were  lean^ 
ing  Gves  heif,  apparently  intimate  guests.  She 
would  have  arisen  from  the  instrument;  but 
Mr.  B.  affeeti<mately  replaced  her,  saying,  *  I 
am  persuaded  Mr.  Coventry  has  music  in  his 
soul.  I  beg,  Harriet,  you  will  fimah  the  piece 
you  ware  jdaying.'  And  placing  one  of  th^ 
young  ladies  at  the  harp,  pla}^2Uy  commanded 
her  to  accompany  her  friend« 

**  Donavan,  the  silence  I  was  compelled  to 
maintaki  was  favourable  to  recollecticm ;  but 
you  well  know  there  was  indeed  once  '  music  in 
my  soid,*^  and  I  could  only  mechameaUy  bow 
my  thanks  and  admoration  when  the  sound  of 
hanrnmy  ceased  to  vibrate  on  my  ear. 
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"  You  may  recollect  we  heard  tlie  housie  and 
whole  furniture  had  been  sold  together ;  and  I 
could  perceive  that  the  very  musical  composi** 
tions  had  remained  undisturbed ;  and  when  the 
ladies  were  selecting  some  favoiuite  airs  which 
poor  Ellinor  so  excelled  in  singing,  I  had  the 
good  sense  and  resolution  to  plead  an  engage- 
ment  which  would  indispensably  compel  me  to 
take  my  leave. 

^^  I  feel  to-day  almost  ashamed  of  the  emo- 
tions of  yesterday;  but  so  it  is — ^we  often  evince 
more  fortitude  when  tried  by  serious  evils,  than 
by  the  unexpected  or  incidental  occurrences  of 
the  day. 

'"  Passing  through  Lincoln's-inn-fields  this 
morning,  I  met  the  worthy  Mr.  Harcourt :  we 
adjourned  to  a  coffee-house,  and  I  scrujM 
not  to  avow  to  him  the  whole  state  of  my  afiairs 
and  present  prospects.  He  heard  me  almost  in 
parental  solicitude,  and  with  the  refinement  of 
delicacy  and  the  warmth  of  firiendship,  coun- 
selled me  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  spoke  of 
poor  Ellinor,  and  attributed  her  errors  in  a 
great  measure  to  a  mistaken  education.  He 
also  spoke  in  a  sort  of  doubtful  manner  of  Mr. 
Onslow — that  he  could  not  flatter  me  by  saying 
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his  Ql-will  had  positively  subsided,  unjasdy  at- 
tributing Ellinoi*s  miseries  to  have  originated  in 
my  treatment :  he  was  still  lamenting  that  his 
fortune  and  estates  must  descend  to  a  female, 
still  avowing,  that  had  EUinor  been  a  boy,  he 
never  could  have  parted  from  him.  *  But,* 
continued  Mr.  Harcourt,  *  it  is  most  fortunate 
for  your  child  that  she  is  not  fated  to  be  spoiled 
by  undue  indulgence,  and,  whatever  new  events 
may  happen,  that  she  will  be  guarded  from  pre- 
sumption or  despair.*  Seeing  I  looked  sur- 
prised, he  said,  ^  Concealment  of  expected  events 
is  not  always  wise  ;  I  am  sorry  to  add,  we  have 
great  fears  that  Mr.  Onslow  will  ultimately  form 
a  most  unpromising  connection  by  marrying  the 
niece  of  his  artful  housekeeper:  she  is  so  tu- 
tored by  her  aunt,  that  she  keeps  up  her  own 
terms;  and  by  such  cajolement  as  female  se- 
duction can  practise,  this  sententious,  this  grave 
and  revered  signor,  is  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  in  his  old  age,  and  probably  dispossess 
his  rightful  heiress  of  her  inheritance.' 

"  It  was  not  in  nature,  Donavan,  to  be  un- 
moved at  this  statement;  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
said/all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  At 
length  I  exclaimed,  '  My  child  shall  never  feel 
her  pecuniary  losses.' 
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'<  '  True/  replied  Mr.  Harcourt^  smiling; 
*  yet  we  cannot  lose  what  we  have  never  po9- 
sessed ;  but  I  understand  your  meaning.  Mr. 
Onslow's  conduct  will  doubly  stimulate  your 
praiseworthy  exertions  and  newly-awakened  ta- 
lents. I  am  a  man  of  few  words^  Mr.  Coventry; 
but  I  loved  the  mother  of  your  wife — ^I  was 
godfather  to  her  child,  and  the  young  ElUnor 
shaD  never  want  a  friend — we  will  mutuaDy 
protect  her.' 

"  There  appeared  to  be  more  meaning  in 
Mr.  Harcourt's  words  than  what '  met  the  ear.' 
Motives  of  delicacy  prevented  my  dwelling  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  am  persuaded  he  could  esti- 
mate my  feelings ;  and  afler  appointing  to  take 
bachelor's  fare  at  my  chambers,  we  parted,  and, 
I  trust,  mutually  satisfied  with  one  another. 

*'  After  dinner,  Mr.  Harcourt  renewed  all.  in- 
teresting subjects ;  on  which  I  will  now  make 
neither  comment  nor  observation,  trusting  that 
I  shall  soon  leave  to  my  partner  the  arrange- 
ment of  parchment  business,  breathe  the  sweet 
atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  dearest  little  circle  on  earth.  Tell  our 
tioble  Charles  I  have  not  forgotten  his  rocking- 
horse.    Of  course,  you  will  read  all  tliat  you 
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think  interesting  to  my  mother.    'With  due 
faithfulness  I  am  truly 

^^  Your  obliged  friend^ 

«  W.  Coventry." 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  hear  the  ship  is 
arrived  in  which  Miss  Brudenel  has  been  ex« 
"pecting  her  friend !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  Mr.  Donavan  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  the  above  letter  to  Mrs.  Coventry  and 
EUzabeth^  how  joyful  were  the  glad  tidings  it 
contained !  To  think  that  their  beloved  Wfl- 
loughby  was  not  only  acknowledging  hii^  late 
erroneous  opinions,  but  endeavouring  to  act 
with  consistency  and  decision;  and,  that  he 
now  considered  home  as  the  circle  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  that  his  talents  were  no  longer  obscured 
by  perishable  worldly  temptations,  excited  the 
warmest  feelings  of  maternal  affection:  and 
they  attempted  to  give  Mr.  Donavan  the  praise, 
next  to  Heaven,  for  his  judicious  counsel,  his 
patience,  and  long  forbearance,  during  the  va- 
rious trials  of  Willoughby's  conduct. 

"  To  God  alone,  my  dear  Madam,  be  all 
praise  given  for  every  mercy ;  nor  can  we  fail  to 
remark  how  wise,  but  various,  are  the  means  by 
which  he  brings  the  erring  to  repentance,  the 
afflicted  to  peace,  and  the  infidel  to  ^  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  all  good  things.'  Surely  our  ig- 
norance might  furnish  us  with  an  answer  to  all 
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igDonuit  inquiries — ^why  apparent  evils  are  per- 
Butted^  why  disappointment  and  afflictions  are 
itntarded,  why  our  best  formed  plans  are  frus- 
traled? — ^from  the  conyiction  that  we  now  see 
^y  in  party  and  that  the  stupendous  and  awful 
whofei  both  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  is 
hidden  from  himian  perception.  How  infinite 
was  the  mercy  that  prevented  our  dear  Wil- 
lou^by  firom  realizing  his  desperate  scheme ! 
Had  be.  reached  a  distant  land,  without  friends^ 
reputation,  or  fortune,  to  what  lengths  might 
despair  have  led  him !  And  though  I  am  well 
.  aware  that  the  determined  caviller  will  stiQ  fri- 
volously ask,  with  other  presmnptuous  ques- 
tions, why  his  reformation  could  not  have  been 
even  there  accompUshed? — I  can  only  repeat^  all 
is  ordered  for  the  best ;  and  we  display  our  ig- 
normnce  when  we  do  not  bow  to  the  decrees  of 
a  wise  and  superintending  power." 

These. ideas  led  to  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion; and  Mrs.  Coventry  received  much  com- 
fort from  Uv.  Donavan  giving  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  there  appeared  to  be  the  fairest 
chance  of  Willoughby  becoming  aD  she  wished, 
from  the  doubts  he  now  entertained  of  his  own 
stabfiity  of  character,  aud,  above  all,  from  his 
repentance  not  being  the  result  of  the  delusion 
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of  4ei8tical  piinciplesy  but  founded  on  ft  ieoDh 
Ticticm  of  those  sacced  truths  which  Ii»^e  never 
yet  deceived  the  humble  and  inqpuring  wkni* 
'^  It  is  true,  my  de^r  Madam/'  he  continuedi 
*^  these  are  early  days  to  pronounce,  w|th  &Mm 
all  our  well-founded  hopes,  that  WiDoughby't 
reformation  is  perfectly  secure.  Casual  t^apti^ 
tions  may  assail  him ;  but  I  will  venture  to  af* 
firm  he  will  regain  his  self-pQssessk>n,  and  never 
deliberately  court  those  spiritual  and  moral  dan^ 
gers  with  which  be  is  surrounded." 

Mr.  Donayan's  assertions  were  indeed  well 
founded :  Willoughby  never  again  relapsed  into 
his  former  errors  and  vices;  and  thoi||^  far 
from  hi^ying  become  a  faultless  being,  reaolu^ 
tion,  the  residt  of  Christian  principles,  induced 
hi|p  ever  to  shun  those  associates  and  habits 
ifhich  had  been  the  wreck  of  his  former  wdt 
doing  and  peace.  He  felt  his  own  responsibi-' 
lity  to  the  God  who  made  him,  and  had  so 
mercifully  preserved  his  life  in  the  hour  of  (cXij 
and  of  danger.  Whatever  doubts  he  had  tot' 
merly  been  led  to  encourage  of  the  soul's  im- 
iportality,  were  now  no  more ;  and,  convinced 
as  he  was  of  another  state  of  existence,  he  some- 
times confessed  to  his  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Don&van,  that  the  fear  of  forfeiting  the  hope  of 
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fbture  happiness  was  the  stimulatmg  pruiciide 
of  all  his  actions. 

Domestb  events  had  marked  the  lapse  of 
time ;  and,  as  b  generally  the  case  in  this  che- 
quered scene,  to  some  they  were  the  harbingers 
of  j<7f  to  others  the  messengers  of  woe.  Cap- 
tain Melford  arrived  in  health  and  safety;  and 
hateyon  days  of  love  and  peace  had  been  tnily^ 
enjoyed  by  the  sincerely  attached  parties.  Un- 
foreseen circumstances  had  arisen  which  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  India :  he  had  passed 
hu  time  of  absence  witH  great  happiness  and 
rationality  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  Mary 
and  her  justly-esteemed  friends.  The  Vincents 
and  WiDoughby,  and  Mrs.  Coventry,  parted 
from  him  with  great  interest,  and  truly  la- 
ment^ tibe  obstacles  which  prevented  his  im- 
mediate union  with  Miss  Brudenel ;  and  after 
various  discussions  and  unrealized  plans,  the 
dreaded  departure  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  with  usual  kindness,  insisted 
on  her  friend  taking  up  her  abode  at  Beech 
Park  for  some  time  to  come;  but  months 
elapsed  before  Mary  a)uld  regain  her  spirits^ 
or  fiul  to  anticipate  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
the  uncertain  safety  of  the  military  professioci* 
The  dastic  spirits  of  youth,  united  with  a  film 
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dependence  on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  at 
*  lengthcontributedtoreassureherdroopingmind, 
and  the  daily  expectation  as  time  passed  on  of 
receiving  satisfactory  letters  from  the  Cape,  en- 
couraged her  endeavours  to  take  interest  in 
every  usual  avocation.  Sir  James  Osbom,  who 
was  really  a  good  natured  man,  ceased  to  annoy 
her,  and  in  his  rough  and  unceremonious  man- 
ner, often  attempted  to  modulate  hi^  speech 
to  some  term  of  consolation.  Captain  Melford 
had  so  perfectly  understood  his  character,  t&at 
though  they  coidd  never  have  been  companions, 
the  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  good  humour  of 
the  other,  were  productive  of  not  only  harmo- 
nious, but  sometimes  entertaining  association. 

The  hints  which  Mr.  Harcourt  had  given  to 
Willoughby  in  regard  to  his  infatuated  friend, 
were  too  justly  founded.  Mr.  Onslow,  the  sa- 
pient despiser  of  women,  and  the  severe  cbn- 
demner  of  the  follies  of  others,  had  been  many 
months  married  to  an  uneducated  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  in  due  time  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir,  consoled  him  for  some  increasing  domestic 
inquietudes,  arid,  consequently  deprived  Wil- 
loughby's  child  of  her  late  lawful  inheritance.  > 
.  The  children  were  improving  in  all  that  their 
youthful  years  could  attain.     Little  £lIinor  was 
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istill  th^  ip^ot6g6  of  Lord  Charles,  and  thouglii 
lie  thought  the  young  Elizabeth  never  could  be 
wrong,  he  generally  appeared  better  to  enjoy  the 
]^yful  hour,  when  the  sportive  Ellinor  joined 
the  party,  puzzUng  him  by  questions,  or  taxing 
his  strength  and  patience  by  the  playful  com- 
mand of  some  juyenile  feat  or  exploit. 

WUloughby  exulted  in  the  happy  ignorance 
of  his  darling  child,  and  though  the  loss  of  such 
an  immense  fortune  was  certainly  a  great'  trial, 
no  fiiture  anticipations  embittered  the  present 
hour;  experimently  assured,  that  there  were 
possessions  of  more  intrinsic  value,  than  large 
estates  and  worldly  richei^» 
•  Mrs»  Vincent  had  been,  the  happy  mother  (6t 
a  few  short  months  of  two  lovely  boys,  alike  in 
fom  and  feature,  the  interesting  twins  gave 
every  promise  of  a  continuance  of  health  and 
strength ;  but  alas !  without  any  apparent  caused 
they  drooped  and  died,  and  it  was  long  before 
she  coidd  contemplate  the  little  beings,  as  an-* 
gels  of  Ught,  which  had  so  contributed  to  render 
this  world  an  increasing  state  of  feUcity.  The 
loss  wluch  nature  suffers  in  the  death  of  a  child, 
is  like  giving  up  a  part  of  self,  and  a  bereave- 
ment of  those  interesting  and  tender  carek, 
which  the  helpless  months  of  infancy  are  pecu- 
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liarly  calculated  to  excite.    Elisabeth  wept  as  a 
mcfther,  but  soon  felt  as  a  Christian^  and  fite 
perceived  it  became  a  despotic  duty  to  endear 
vour  to  arouse  her  husband  by  her  own  eon* 
duct,  to  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  ef 
Heaven.    The  sudden  and  almost  unexpect^ 
loss  of  his  boys,  from  a  variety  of  circmnstancea^ 
nearly  overpowered   Mr.  Vincent's   finmiess, 
mor  is  it  often,  that  a  father  laments  so  keeidy 
ihe  death  of  children  in  the  first  stages  of  in- 
£mcy^   either  firom  constitutional  firmness  ox 
from  a  want  of  that  s^isitive  interest  whi<^  M 
peculiarly  accompanies  the  solicitude  of  a  mo- 
ther.   A  severe  fit  of  SBness  from  which  Mnk 
Coventry  had  hazily  recovered,  whilst  it  lex- 
cited  all  Elizabeth's  anxiety,  turned  in  aoime 
degree  &e  current  of  her  feelings,  and  in  th6 
gratitude  she  felt  for  the  recovery  of  Mrs  Coven- 
try, her  regrets  for  the  loss  of  her  infants,  had  a 
Httl'e  subsided.      Willoughby  evinced  all  the 
aiBR^ction  of  a  son ;  and  health,  and  peace,  aad 
joy,  began* once  more  to  visit  the  late  mourning 
relatives  and  friends. 

When  the  time  had  past  which  should  have 
brought  the  anxiously  expected  tidings  of  Captain 
Melford's  arrival  in  India,  Miss  Brudenel  very 
naturally  felt  idl  the  inquietude  of  suspense,  aad 
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too  Bornkf  doubts,  of  the  safety  of  the  sliip  Ir^e 
evidently  increasing  in  Mr.  Vincent's  and  Eliza- 
beth's mind.  Harassed  as  Miss  Bmdenel  eon« 
tinuaDyfelt  by  the  inconsistency  of  h^r  sister^^-^ 
iier  perman^it  abode  was  still  at  Beech  Park ; 
but  one  Sunday  making  her  usual  visit  at  home^ 
and  meeting  with  a  newspaper  in  her  father's 
room,  she  was  earnestly  looking  over  thb  ship 
news,  when  her  sister  abi^ptly  totered,  and  be- 
gan a  violeM  condemnation  of  the  immorality  of 
reading  newspapers  ona  Sunday ;  that  she  could 
little  have  attaided  to  what  she  jnr^t^ded  to 
join  in,  when  in  the  house  of  God,  '^  if  such  «a 
ifiimediate  transition  from  spiritual  to  worldly 
liffiurs  coidd  engage  her  mind ;  tlait  theidpl  of 
her  earthly  love  seemed  to  take  up  her  whole 
thoughts,  and,  that  if  it  were  ordained  hfe 
shotdd  be  cast  away,  no  human  inquietude 
could  alter  his  fate." 

Miss  Brudenel  interrupted  her  saying,-^ 
**  Maria,  forbear,  in  mercy  forbear,  though  I 
cannot  think  as  you  do^  my  trust  is  in  Heaven. 
The  fate  of  an  affianced  husband  is  indeed  the 
source  of  my  present  heartfelt  anxiety,  yet  I 
humbly  trust,  I  am  not  very  guilty,  in  embracing 
every  means  to  ascertain  the  safety  of,  not  a 
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criminally  worshipped  idol,  but'  of  a-man  oti 
whom  my  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  depend." 

The  delusions  of  a  fanaticism  on  the  weak 
and  credulousi  seldom  fail  of  producing  incon- 
sistency of  conduct^  and  direful  condemnation 
of  all  that  differ  from  their  enthusiastic  opi- 
nions. Hence  it  was,  that  Maria  from  a  pre- 
sent hidden  cause,  sometimes  wished  to  relax 
the  discipline  she  had  imposed  on  herself,  and 
sometimes  imagined  she  could  only  do  Qod 
service,  by  the  conversion  of  others  to  thosie 
doctrines  by  which  she  herself  had  been  86  en- 
lightened. The  fortunate  event  of  somef  itinie- 
ranit  preachers  having  for  a  short  time  left  the 
village,  again  obliged  her  to  attend  the  parish 
church,  and  if  she  did  not  rapturously  praise 
the  preacher,  she  coidd  not,  with  any  regard  to 
truth,  arraign  Mr.  Donavan  for  not  enforcing 
the  Gospel,  but  contented  herself  with  lament- 
ing the  conciseness  of  a  written  discourse^  and 
the  repetitions  of  a  form  of  prayer. 

Very  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  which  Captain 
Melford  had  embarked,  and  it  soon  became  im- 
possible from  the  length  of  time  which  had  past 
without  any  letter  or  tidings,  to  conceal  {rem 


Miss  Brudenel  the  dreaded  certainty.  The 
tndia  House,  and  all  that  had  any  interest  in 
the^hip,  gave  her  up  for  lost,  without  being  able 
precisely  to  determine,  when,  and  where^  the 
awful  event  took  place. 

Mr.  Vincent  had  received  a  most  an:dous 
letter  from  that  friend  in  the  coimtry,  who  had 
been  so  generously  assisted  by  him  on  pecuniary 
matters  some  few  years  past. 

This  gentleman's  son  had  accompatiied  Cap^ 
tain  Melford  to  India,  with  every  fair  prospect 
before  him  for  Aiture  military  promotion,  and 
the  wretched  father  only  wrote  with  a  vagiie 
hope  of  hearing  something  consolatory. 

A  fatal  confirmation  of  the  wreck  of  Miss 
Brudenel's  happy  prospects  called  forth  all  Mrs. 
Vincent's  kind  and  friendly  attentions.  She  did 
did  not  tell  her,  as  her  sister  would  have  done, 
that  it  was  a  judgment  from  Heaven,  for  setting 
her  affections  on  things  below ;  she  did  not  con* 
tinually  affirm,  that  her  poor  lost  firiehd  had  a 
sold  to  be  saved,  aiid  perhaps  was  taken'  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins,  but  waving  all  common- 
place consolations,  &he  first  listened  in  kindness 
and  patience  to  every  natural  and  iliometinfes 
despairing  regret,  and  after  mingling  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  drew  from  the  rich  stores  of  the 
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Qoipel^  all  that  could  meliorate  affliction  and 
iQOthe  the  oppressed  and  disappointed  mind  to 

Willoughby  was  deeply  affected ;  he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  himself  had  escaped  a  similar  fate, 
nor  could  the  tenderest  attached  brother  haye 
shewn  a  more  delicate  sympathy  for  a  beloved 
sister,  than  he  evinced  towards  Miss  Brudenel, 
by  his  soothing  conduct  and  manners. 

'^  Oh!  had  I  been  his  wife'*  (Miss  Brudenel 
sometimes  almost  unconsciously  ejaculated)^  and 
many  months  were  past,  before  a  gleam  of  cheer* 
fulness  could  even  excite  one  pensive  smile. 

At  length  time,  and  the  resignation  which  re- 
ligious feeUngs  can  alone  encourage,  aided  by 
the  unceasing  attentions  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  so  far 
restored  Miss  Brudenel  as  to  make  her  feel 
interested  in  the  children's  society;  to  delight 
m  their  growing  unprovements,  and  to  strive 
against  the  ingratitude,  of  not  appearing  duly  to 
estimate  Mrs.  Vincent's  exertions,  who  had  her- 
self of  late  suffered  from  various  anxieties. 

Sir  James  Osbom,  as  a  near  neighbour,  con- 
tinued his  unceremonious  visits  at  Beech  Park ; 
and  though  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  to  the 
afflicted,  he  often  roughly  expressed  his  com- 
miserating sentiments,  and  it  had  been  more 
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Aati  cmee  obserred,  hk  enquiries  were  ever  re- 
peated in  any  chance  meeting  with  Miss  Brude- 
ileFs  sister  with  mone  than  commoh  interest* 
He  had  saise  enoo^  to  know  that  all  hope  was 
extinguished  in  regard  to  renewing  his  offenr 
to  Miss  Brudenel ;  savage  as  he  was  in  some  Re- 
spects, her  grief  appeared  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  began  to  think  Maria  Brudenel  quite  as 
handsome  as  her  sister.  He  had  certainly 
heard  some  vague  reports  in  regard  to  her  me- 
thodistical  habits ;  but  having  seen  her  as  was 
before  mentioned  at  the  parish  churchy  and 
from  various  conversations  with  Mr.  Donavan, 
himself  induced  to  go  thither  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing (when  his  horses  or  dogs  did  not  require  his 
advice  or  attention^)  he  had  time  to  contemplate 
Maria's  blooming  countenance,  and  determined 
to  know  from  herself  if  she  could  be  as  inex- 
orable as  her  sister.  A  chance  meeting,  gave 
rise  to  a  very  curious  dialogue ;  the  young  lady 
^fitertained  hopes  of  making  a  convert  of  her 
hearer,  and  the  gentleman  settled  it  that  she 
was  very  handsome,  and  would  be  so  engaged 
in  her  schools  and  avocations,  that  if  they  were 
married,  he  should  enjoy  &11  liberty  to  pursue 
his  out-door  sports  and  usual  haimts.    . 

Maria's  religion  had  not  quite  conquered  tfae^ 

i6 
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ireakness  of  female  Tanity ;  she  had  long  heen 
quick  sighted  in  regard  to  his  looks  of  admiral 
tion,  and  hence  it  was  that  some  ornainental 
parts  of  dress  had  been  resumed,  and  that  she 
was  variable  and  inconsistent  in  her  conduct. 

She  had  thought  she  was  dead  to  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  but  who  can  say  till  they  are  tried 
that  they  will  be  more  than  conquerors  ?  To  be 
married  before  her  sister ;  to  be  loved  by  so 
handsome  a  man;  to  have  a  fortune,  carriage, 
house,  and  servants  at  her  own  command ;  were 
temptations  that  all  the  "  striving  of  the  spirit " 
could  not  prevail  against,  and  temporizing  with 
her  conscience,  that  she  should  save  a  soul  alive 
by  converting  her  husband  to  righteousness; 
she  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  extent  of 
her  intemperate  zeal,  and  to  encourage  the 
baronet's  hopes. 

The  offer  was  made,  and  the  reference  to  her 
father  permitted,  in  an  equally  concise  and  ex- 
traordinary manner ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  day  was  fixed  for  Miss  Brudeners  sister  to 
become  Lady  Osborn. 

What  a  revolution  does  an  hour  often  make 
in  the  feelings  of  dependent  and  short  sighted 
mortals.  Miss  Brudenel  had  struggled  with 
the  intensity  of  suffering,  and  was  endeavour- 
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ing  to  think  that  the  great  change  Maria  must 
necessarily  experience,  would  render  her  more 
consistent  in  practice,  and  more  rational  in  her 
opinions.  Sir  James  Osbom  was  not  exactly 
the  man  she  would  have  chosen  for  her  sister ; 
but  as  she  could  not  alter,  what  she  did  not  ap- 
prove, she  hoped  the  best,  and  would  not  anti- 
cipate evil. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

One  morning  as  Miss  Brudenel  was  conversing 
on  the  subject  with  Mrs.  Vincent; — ^what  Ian*  ' 
guage  can  paint  her  surprise^  her  hopes,  or  her 
expectations,  when  amongst  some  letters  the  ser- 
vant brought  in,  she  beheld  the  hand-writing  of 
her  dearly  regretted  friend.  Mrs.  Vincent  did 
not  immediatety  perceive  her  agitation,  having 
herself  just  opened  a  letter  from  Willoughby, 
wherein  he  stated,  that  the  news  of  the  Cap- 
tain's arrival  at  Portsmouth  in  a  vessel  from  the 
Cape,  had  just  reached  the  India  House;  that 
his  own  ship  and  cargo  were  completely  wrecked, 
—the  passengers  and  most  of  the  crew  saved, 
having  been  cast  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

But  leaving  the  two  friends  in  the  deliriiun  of 
expectation,  and  omitting  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  one,  and  the 
kind,  but  resolute  assurances  of  the  other,  when 
the  whole  tenour  of  Willoughby 's  letter  con- 
firmed the  unlooked  for  happiness ; — when  the 
precious  memorial  in  Miss  Brudenel's  hand, 
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corroborated  WiQoughby's  tidings^  the  perusal 
of  Captain  Melford  s  letter,  may  best  elucidate 
the  mystery  of  his  long  and  fearful  silence. 


"  TO  MISS  BRUDENEL*. 

.  "  Blessed  be  the  moment,  my  dearest  Mary^ 
that  I  can  once  more  write  to  you, — yet  when 
I  consider  what  time  must  yet  elapse,  before 
your  anxious  mind  can  be  satisfied  that  I  am 
really  in  existence,  my  natural  impatience  is 
heightened  almost  beyond  the  pow^r  of  endu- 
rance. But  ere  I  attempt  to  narrate  our  event- 
ful escape,  let  me  assure  you,  I  am  indeed  safe 
and  well,  and  endeavour  to  express  my  heartfelt 
joy  that  you  were  not  the  companion  of  our 
hardships.  Had  not  existing  circumstances  for- 
bidden the  temptation  of  fondly  insisting  that 
you  should  accompany  me,  you  might  have 

*  The  leading  facts  of  the  folio wiug  narrative  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Captain  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  ship  Blen- 
don  Hall,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  island  "Inacces- 
sible,''  in  July  1821.  The  extraordinary  circomstances 
attending  the  escape  of  the  crew,  may  therefore  apologize 
for'the  lengthened  details  which  are  copied  from  the  Cap. 
twin's  "Log.'* 
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fallen  a  sacrifice  to  all  the  privations  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  subjected. 

"  When  shall  I  commence  my  narrative,  if  I 
give  way  to  the  various  feelings  of  my  yet  agi- 
tated mind !  if  I  figure  to  myself  the  sufierings 
of  your  dear  heart,  for  my  death,  or  shipwreck. 
I  will  resolutely  begin  from  the  7th  of  May, 
on   which    day,   we   sailed   from  Gravesena. 
Nothing  very  particular  had  occurred,  but  the 
casual  anxieties  with  which  a  voyage  is  gene- 
i*ally  accompanied.     Your  dear  image  was  all  I 
could  see,  or  feel  interested  in,  and  I  seemed 
only  mechanically  to  join  the  society  intaWhicli' 
chance  had  thrown  me.     After  we  lost  sight  of 
the  Lizard,  we  experienced  a  'severe  gale  of 
wind  which  lasted  twenty-four  hours.     We  had 
then  a  favourable  wind,  and  nothing  happened 
worth  mentioning,  till  we  got  into  the  36th  soulh 
latitude,  when  we  wished  to  make  for  the  islands 
of  Trinstan  de  Cunha,  in  order  to  correct  the 
reckoning;  and  we  steered  directly  for  them, 
expecting  our  near  approach  by  nine  o'clock. 
It  was  fine  clear  weather  at  eight  a.  m.,  but 
in  about  an  hour  it  became  very  foggy,  and 
a  good  look  out,  was  ordered  for  sea  weed, 
which  is  known  to  be  an  indication  of  nearing 
the  islands ;  about  ten,  every  body  being  on 
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^eck,  sea  weed  was  discovered^  and  a  man  was 
immediately  sent;  aloft^  to  take  in  a  sail,  who 
instantly  cried  out^  ^^  Breakers  a-head.'*  I  then 
heard  the  Captain  order  up  the  main  sail,  which 
of  course  gave  rise  to  an  uncommon  hustle  on 
the  deck ;  and  I  only  then  imagined  there  was 
a  severe  squall  coming  on,  but  I  soon  learned 
the  dreadful  news^  that  land  and  breakers  were 
right  a-head.  The  jolly  boat  and  cutter  were 
immediately  lowered,  and  every  exertion  used 
ta  make  the  tack ;  the  swell  being  so  high,  we 
could  not  bring  the  ship  round.  The  wind 
soon  subsided,  and  the  sea  drivmg  her  close  to 
the  breakers,  the  stream  anchor  was  let  go,  but 
the  depth  of  water  did  not  allow  any  hold  to 
prevent  her  drifting  on  the  breakers*  Till  she 
struck,  the  boats  continued  to  make  every  ex- 
ertion to  bring  her  roimd,  they  then  cut,  and 
lost  sight  of  the  ship.  We  had  no  view  of  land, 
idthough  we  could  not  be  more  than  the  length 
of  half  a  cable's  distance  from  it. — ^The  fog 
blowiiig  a  Uttle  off,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  an  immense  mountain,  which  until  then, 
had  been  enveloped  in.  a  cloud,  and  was  sq 
thick,  that  at  the  time  the  ship  struck,  when 
the  boats  cut  their  tow  ropes,  they  entirely  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  of  course  were  unable  to  render 
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UB  any  assistance.  They  however  got  on  shoi^ 
about  four  hundred  yards  northward  of  the 
«hi{> ;  eveiy  eicertion  was  then  used  to  get  oi^ 
the  long  boat,  but  she  rapidly  filled^  and  yield- 
ing off  towards  the  sea,  soon  went  to  pieces, 
leaving  us  totally  destitute  of  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  cut  away  the  mas^ 
after  which,  by  great  trouble  and  ingenuitjr,  « 
raft  was  formed,  but  it  would  not  carry  mote 
than  seven,  and  aft^er  mudi  lime  and  di£Ebiik)r 
iix  men  Were  safely  landed ;  for  I  am  grieved 
to  add,  one'  poor  fdlow  perished,  being  washed 
off  when  iStse  raft  struck  agaiiist  a  rock.  Sev^ril 
aeatnen  now  attempted  to  switn  on  shore  witii  i 
rope,  but  could  not  succeed ;  the  sea  continniiif 
to  run  more  tremendously  high>  threa^ned  iii^ 
iBtant  destruction,  and  every  one  that  codd» 
swun,  now  in  desperation,  attempted  to  escape, 
and  all  but  one  succeeded.  At  this  moment 
eternity  seemed  opening  to  our  view,  and  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  wife,  and  the  firiend, 
were  clinging  despairingly,  either  to  the  uncon* 
scious  children,  or  to  their  equally  horror-struck 
companions. 

''  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  re* 
collecting  your  dear  picture  wasiii  a  draw^  IH 
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mj  cabin^  I  instantly  rentured  to  the  spot;,  tied 
it  iround  my  neck,  and  obliged  to  disencumber 
myseif  of  clothes,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
reached  die  shore  in  safety !  And  now,  con* 
€eiye  if  you  can,  our  exertions ;  that  is,  mine 
and  the  men  who  had  previously  landed,  to  as^* 
sist  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  the  wreck.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  soon  after,  the  ship 
broke  in  the  middle,  the  forepart  being  nearest 
the  shores;  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
dinging  to  it  on  the  larboard  «de  of  the  fore- 
tasde  land  forechmns^  remained  some  time  in 
that  perilous  situation.  The  sea  continued  to 
ma  so  h^h,  that  the  forecastle  went  in  hal^ 
and  the  larboard  side  drove  on  shore>  which 
beii^  sUf^pOTted  by  part  of  the  beams  of  the 
upper  deck,  prevented  the  back-water  surf  from 
eaitying  it  out  again,  and  taking  part  of  the 
larboard  side  with  it  as  far  as  the  gangway  s 
which  part  drove  near  enough  to  the  dtiore,  to 
allow  a  rope  to  be  flung  to  us  who  were  on  land* 
And  thus  we  were  enabled  to  rescue  from  a 
watery  grave  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew 
and  passengers;  but  whilst  memory  lasts,  the 
smothered  cry  of  despair,  the  suppUcating 
gesture,  the  horror,  distress,  and  confusicm  of 
the  moment,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
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"  When  all  were  providentially  landed^  the 
scene  that  followed  baffles  all  description.  My 
dearest  Mary,  I  myself  have  experienced  es- 
capes from  many  a  hair  breadih  danger,*  my 
head  has  often  been  covered  in  the  day  of  bat* 
tie,  and  I  have  ever  given  praise  where  praise 
alone  was  due,  to  a  high  and  protecting  power; 
but  such  a  memorable  instance  as  this,  has  sel- 
dom been  recorded.  Our  unexpected  preser- 
vation aroused  the  energies  of  every  mind;  and 
surprised,  but  not  stupified,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  mercy,  with  uplifted  hands,  and  bended 
knees,  as  if  with  one  feeling  of  devotion^  aO 
joined  in  grateftil  praise  to  heaven,  the  uistant 
the  safety  of  all  was  ascertained.  To  complete 
the  awftd  scene,  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest, 
thunder  and  lightning,  more  loud  and  vivid  than 
you  can  form  any  idea  of,  accompanied  with  a 
drenching  rain,  seemed  awfully  to  pronounce, 
^  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ;'  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  wreck  of  the  ship  sunk,  to  rise 
no  more ! 

"  When  the  grateftil  enthusiasm  of  feeling  had 
3,  little  subsided,  we  endeavoured  to  find  some 
place  of  shelter  for  the  night,  but  the  rock 
above  the  beach  was  our  only  place  of  refiige. 
And  the  scene  which  then  presented  itself  is 


fkr  above  my  power  to  describe ;  but  throwing 
oursehres  on  the  ground,  we  lay  anxiously  wiut- 
ing  for  the  light  of  the  morning.  A  mother, 
clasping  her  desolate  children — and  other  fe- 
males— ^suffering  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue, 
drenched  by  the  rain/with  scarcely  an  article  of 
clothings  without  water,  or  a  morsel  of  provi- 
sion— ^would  have  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
hardest  heart.  That  you,  my  dearest  Mary, 
were  not  one  of  the  wretched  sufferers,  was  still 
my  best  consolation ;  for  cold,  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  want  of  apparel,  were  not  all  the  trials  fe- 
male delicacy  had  to  encoimter. 

**  It  was  some  time  before  the  fear  of  beasts 
of  prey  could  be  conquered ;  for  we  had  fancied 
we  heard  their  dreaded  roaring  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  the  hideous  noises  of  luiknown  birds, 
whose  wild  notes  were  entirely  strange  to  us. 

*^  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  July  24,  I  a,c- 
companied  some  gentlemen  in  the  search  of  a 
more  desirable  situation;  but,  alas!  we  only 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  as  far  aa 
the  eye  could  see.  Having  tasted  nothing  the 
day  before,  my  companions  caught  a  small  bird 
or  two,  not  unlike  a  thrush,  and  Uterally  de^ 
voured  them  on  the  spot.  On  our  return,  we 
took  a  more  minute  exaittination  of  the  thiQg« 
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thi^  had  been  cast  on  sHore  nearest  the  jilaee 
we  were  at — a  few  bottles  of  cider  were  not  tbe, 
least  of  our  prizes.  We  then  were  much  dis- 
mayed to  behold^  very  near  us,  an  iinTWM>w» 
animal,  nearly  twenty  feet  m  l^igdi,  with  % 
large  trunk,  called  by  the  sailors  a  sea  elephant; 
but  upon  finding  it  destitute  of  feet,  we  a(-^ 
tacked  him  with  large  ^x>nes,  which  induoei 
the  creature  to  gain  the  water  as  quickly  at 
possible:  but  soon  after  we  found  several  othen^ 
of  smaller  size,  without  trunks — sea  liona^  and 
some  smaU  seda* 

^'  Upon  returning  to  our  comp8Bioittt.m:& 
tress,  we  found  them  somewhat  equipped  im  ni 
doth,  which  had  been  washed  on  shore;  and 
after  clothing  ourselves  in  the  same  manner,  we 
endeavoiured  to  find  out  some  place  of  shdter 
for  the  night,  where  we  might  erect  tents  wiA 
the  doth.  The  best  we  could  descry  was  a  mi* 
serable  situation,  ancle  deep  in  mud ;  and  we 
found  but  little  comfort  in  our  new  abode.  The 
red  cloth  was  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  rodT 
of  our  tents ;  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  tor- 
rent^, they  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  u» 
as  destitute  as  before.  I  should  have  mentioned 
some  casks  had  been  thrown  on  shore,  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  inebriated  many  of  the  saihwi; 
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aii4  theae  casks  no^^  with  a  litde  contrirance^ 
aiibrijed  many  of  ua  a  shelter  for  the  next  nn- 
serable  night.  All  this  day,  raw  birds  had  been 
ous  only  nourishment. 

^*  Wednesday,  July  25. — ^In  the  afternoon  the 
weather  began  to  dear  up.  A  few  tents  had 
been  more  successfiiUy  erected,  and  one  large 
Mough  to  shelter  the  ladies  and  children,  and 
some  of  the  passengers. 

**  Thursday,  July  36. — It  rained  heavily  the 
first  part  of  this  day ;  but  the  weather  again 
clearing  up,  we  had  the  good  fortune,  ficom  a 
rocket  bdmg  thrown  on  shore,  after  a  great 'deat 
of  trouble,  to  make  a  fire  with  part  of  the  wreck. 
I  have  shuddered  to  tell  you  of  the  necessity  of 
devouring  raw  birds — nor  can  I  now  dwell  on 
tlie  hunger  and  voracity  of  many  who  scarcely 
waited  for  the  extinction  of  Ufe  in  the  unfortu- 
nate penguins,  before  they  were  flung  on  the 
fire  to  satisfy  the  famishing  crew. 

^  The  ship*s  buoy  having  been  also  cast  on 
shore,  was  sawed  in  half  with  a  surgical  instru- 
ment, (a  box-full  having  luckily  escaped  from 
the  wreck,)  and  now  enabled  us  to  use  as  a 
culmary  vessel,  to  boil  our  wretched  peiiguin 
soup  in. 

^*  Friday,  July  37. — This  day  being  feeefirom 
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rain,  three  parties  were  formed  to  forage  $&( 
provisions^  on  the  beach,  to  seek  for  wood,  and 
to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  island. 

"  Saturday,  July  28. — They  had  a  good  vieir 
of  the  islands,  Trinstan  de  Cunha  and  Night- 
ingale. They  supposed  this  island  to  be  abojit 
nine  iniles  in  circumference,  and  3000  feet.  high. 
They  found  a  quantity  of  wild  celery,  and  made 
their  report  of  their  day's  fatigue. 

"  Sunday,  July  29. — ^We  suffered  much  in- 
convenience for  the  want  of  shoes — ^the  beach 
was  very  rough  and  bad  walking,  and  the  moun- 
tain never  dry.  The  first  sea  elephant  was 
killed  this  day.  We  had  divine  service  in  Scotch 
and  English  forms.  Books  and  writing-paper 
were  washed  on  shore. 

"  Monday,  July  30. — When  our  cutter  wa* 
left  by  our  crew  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  il 
washed  up  on  the  rock  with  very  Uttle  damage : 
it  was  now  our  only  hope,  trusting  that  Provi- 
dence would  send  a  ship  in  sight,  and  that  we 
might  be  able  to  make  our  situation  known. 

"  Thursday,  August  2. — Employed  on  the 
beach  as  usual.  More  red  cloth  washed  on 
shore,  and  a  quantity  of  shirts,  but.  all  very, 
much  torn.  We  continued  to  live  on  two  sea 
elephants  daily^  atad  to  boil,  their  livers  and 
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tomgaes,   which  then  appeared   to  Us  gcx>d 
feeding. 

*'  Friday,  Aug.  3. — ^AD  hands  employed  as 
usual  on  the  beach.  Our  provisions  decrearing 
fast,  having  little  left  but  the  penguins,  which 
are  very  coarse  eating,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  wholesome  food — ^these,  and  the  seala^  beii^ 
now  our  principal  support. 

'*  Sunday,  Aug.  5. — Brought  up  as  usual 
our  two  loads  of  wood  ;  but  permitted  not  the 
sacred  day  to  pass  without  divine  worship,  iii 
the  usual  Scotch  and  English  forms.  Surely 
we  had  been  worse  than  heathens,  had  Sunday 
passed  unnoticed ! 

**  Wednesday,  Aug.  15. — Last  night  we  had 
a  heavy  storm ;  and  the  sea  came  so  high  on  the 
beach,  that  our  cutter  was  dashed  to  atomat 
All  hope  was  now  extinguished  of  ever  reaching 
Trinstan  de  Cunha,  or  being  liberated  from  our 
monotonous  and  suffering  situation.  I  will  not 
here  pause  to  describe  my  own  feelings :  your 
dear  image  was  at  once  my  distress  and  cmiso^ 
ktion.  If  the  tools  had  been  washed  on  shore, 
it  is  probable  the  carpenter  might  have  con-* 
structed  a  boat  from  the  wreck. 
.    "  Thursday,  Aug.  16. — Clearer  weaA^  to* 
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fffi^s  the  ev^nkig.  A  niimber  Of  BeaJk  ictttedl 
this  day — their  flavour  not  unlike  mutton 

'*  J^T^d^jj  Aug.  1?. — ^Finer  weather*  Pen- 
^wf^  l^gg^  found  in  grenter  ahun^ance^  h&mg 
jbefore  met  with  but  few.  A  pudding  wft$  Iniid^ 
ppnsistipg  of  thje  tivier,  heart,  and  tongue  pf  (b# 
a^fM^  cut  up>  afid  boiled  with  sQi^e  ^^^^  f 9)Q$K* 
What  would  our  gourmmds  say  tP  th^  d^b* 
lyiore  seak  PQed. , 

'^S^stturcUy,  Aug*  IS. — ^Fiue  wc^er^  Our 
fi|tore  of  wine  ^ind  spirits  from  the  wre^k  Uf^  db- 
^reaskig.  Sooie  wiU  fe^l  the  want  (^  ihrnOf  hoi 
ot^r^  WlU  find  die  benefit,  as  a  part  of  tJm  crew 
have  scarcely  seen  day-light  since  the  wxstk, 
It  jfi  ImMy  credible,  that  human  beings  should 
S0  sopu  fpi'get  the  mercies  they  have  reo^red 
fnpm  w  omtiipotent  hand ! 

^'^uniday,  Aug.  ll9*-^We  aU  continue  }ngood 
heallh,  but  vei^  weak*  The  childi^en  have  neweac 
\^^d  a  day's  cpinpJ^int ;  pleased  wiA  every  no* 
Yi^ty,  timf  happy  age  knows  not  the  meaoiiig 
of  anticipating  eviL     Divine  service  as  usuaL 

«  ^uesd^y,  Aug.  21.— We  discovered  a  new 
sort  of  bird,  not  unlike  a  pigeon ;  attracted  by 
the  fire,  we  maja  a  large  one»  and  with  sticks 
IqU^  m^J  9f  thi^nu    The  day  before,  we  had 
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wfttea  a  Wiporkl  of  our  riHtaaildoih  houAed  a 
%^-9taff  on  die  N.  W*  pointy  and  sepiiMd  the 
paper  in  a  bottle ;  aild  this  Jkeny  was  db^liged  to 
xeflaoe  the  flag-stafl^  that  waa  tlirow»  4own  in 
Ae  night* 

*^  Wednesday,  Aug.  22 About  8^0  pen- 

gmoL*8  e^gs  w^e  this  evening  diacoveied,  and 
proved  a  very  unexpected  blessing,  but  we  had 
reason  to  fear  excess  in  eating  tbem  might  be 
productive  of  disease. 

"  Wednesday,  Aug.  29. — ^AU  the  seanien 
d^erted  the  passengers,  and  left  tliem  to  work 
fSmr  themselves ;  many  of  us  suffering  from  the 
dwBpneas  of  the  atmosphere. 

<<  Thursday,  Aug.  30.— Rainy  weather.  iThe 
continaed  diet  of  eggs,  not  productive  of  udok- 
ness  or  disease.  The  quamels  of  the  saOors 
sulxfided. 

"  Friday,  Aug.  31. — ^The  inclemency  of  the 
wttather  not  decreased ;  a  seaman  has  begun  to 
^xMistruct  a  canoe,  the  frame  made  horn  the 
hoops  of  casks,  and  it  is  to  be  covered  with 
seal-skins :  we  five  in  the  hope  of  its  replacing 
our  lost  cutter.  The  elephai^  continue  to 
come  on  shore  in  great  numbers.  These  ani- 
malsi'  and  penguins,  are  all  we  have  to  subsist 
on ;  but  we  cannot  hope  the  latter  will  semun 
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long  with  us,  as  they  appear  nearly  to  have  dmie 
depositing  thdr  eggs.  Three  seamen  brou^ 
to  their  tents  this  day,  at  three  different  loads, 
one  hundred  dozen  of  eggs  from  the  N.  W. 
point,  which  is  not  much  frequented.  We  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  fine  day,  to  cut  skins  for 
the  canoe:  the  men  are  most  sanguine,  from 
then-  exertions. 

"  Sunday,  September  2.— Heavy  showers^ — 
a  division  among  the  people,  prayers  only  read 
in  private. 

"  Tuesday,  Sept.  4. — ^Weather  rather  mildar; 
two  or  three  men  making  a  flat-bottomed  boat*— 
a  punt,  in  order  to  venture  to  Trinstan  de  Cunha. 

*^  Saturday,  Sept.  8. — ^A  very  fine  day;  no- 
thing particular  done ;  the  punt  nearly  finished. 

'^  Tuesday,  Sept.  11. — Found  a  new  species 
of  birds,  which  were  better  eatmg  than,  the  pen- 
guins. 

"Thursday,  Sept.  13. — Bad  weather;  some 
thousands  of  birds  came  on  the  island,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  holes  under  ground,  which  accounts 
for  the  island  appearing  so  much  undermined. 

"  Friday,  Sept.  14. — Moderate  weather;  more 
seals  were  taken,  which  are  generally  better  re- 
lished than  most  of  our  delicacies.  Oh,  Mary ! 
what,  a  Ipxiirious  feast,  should  I  think,  one  of  our 
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^dear  fiunily  dfame^  at  Ae'cottage/  the  "parsoti^ 
age^  or  Beech  Park.  Shall  I  ever  see  thy  much* 
loved  face  again?  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
thinkii  The  penguins  are  departing  fastj  seals 
are  not  yery  plentiful^— but  we  will  not  antici- 
paiteevil. 

^  Sundayi  Sept*  16.^ — ^Fine  weath^.  You 
j#iU  n6t  smilC)  when  I  avow,  I  read  prayers  in 
our  own  tents  to  eight  of  the  passengers.  You 
wiB  allow,  dear  girl,  I  am  no  preachi^;  but  I 
cannot  help  repeating,  it  is  strange,  that  meh 
should  so  soon  forget,  ^to  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he 
doedi  fcHT  the  children  of  men** 

'*  Monday,  Sept.  1?. — ^Fine  weather.  No 
^ggB  found  that  can  tempt  oiie  to  eat  them; 
^lot^h  have  been  preserved  to  aflow  us  a  few 
a  day,  for  about  six  weeks.  All  ready  for  the 
canoe. 

*'  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.-— The  weather  fine,  but 
wither  cold.  The  punt  ready  for  hunching.  I 
am'  afraid  the  canoe  will  not  be  ready  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  skins  are  very  difficult  to  dry  pro- 
perly. 

^Wednesday,  Sept.  19. — ^Fine weather.  Many 
•^rfthe  men  building  punts ;  none  seriously  31. 
-l  **  Tuesday,  Sept.  26. — ^The  weaih^ more  setl- 
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Aftyitfaeetirp^Qterfi'  boat  was  comtiletedy  attd  on 
4ie  19tli,  dght  of  the  crew  ventured  on.tlttir 
fieriloiis  attempt  to  reach  Trinstaii  de  Gunha. 
Alas !  I  am  grieved  to  say  they  were  never 
liesard  of  again. 

-■  '^Recovered  a  little  from  the  blank  winch  per^ 
vaded  all  parties  from  the  apparent  termination 
ef  our  lately  raised  hopes  of  relief.  On  the  8th 
0f  November  a  second  similar  attempt^  was 
made,  and  ten  of  the  reihaining  crew  ventined 
agaiti  cm  the  same  perilous  voyage,  and  sue* 
deeded ;  being  all  safely  landed  on  the  island  of 
Trinstan  d6  Cunha.  They  fotmd  it  to  be  in- 
habited by  ten  settlers,  and  to  write,  as  bitefly 
as  possible,  in  due  time,  they  were  prevailed  on 
to  transport  us  over,  from  the  assistance  of 
whale  boats,  which  blessing,  I  think  occurred, 
hy  the  9th  of  January  following. 

"  Though  the  island  Inaccessible  is  within 
nght  of  Trinstan  de  Cunha,  and  every  signal  had 
be^i  made  by  means  of  fire,  smoke,  and  flags,  aD 
had  proved  ineffectual  to  make  known  our  dis- 
tressfol  situation.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned 
that  die  island  *  Inaccessible'  is  about  nine  mSes 
round,  well  wooded,  and  so  remarkably  high, 
that  it  is  generally  a  day's  journey  to  attain  the 
summit.    It  is,  we  well  know,  constandy  enve* 
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k>ped  in  clouds^  and  imled  with  squally  has  no 
harbour  nor  cove,  and  can  only  be  landed  on  to 
4eeward*  And  now,  Mary,  you  must  iniagine> 
for<  w<Mrds  cannot  express  the  various  eknotifHis 
of  every  beating  heart,  when  the  whale  boats 
jreaBy  approached  our  coasts,  when  our  ddiver*- 
anee.was  certified,  and  the  tumult  of  expecta^ 
^n  was  increased  by  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hour  of  departure.  To  draw  lots 
for  those  who  were  first  to  freight  the  boats, 
was  judged  to  be  the  most  equitable  proceeding* 
I  will  not  be  disinterested  enough  to  affirm^  I 
wished  to  be  of  the  last  cargo,  but  so  it  was. 
I  saw  our  companions  depart,  and  awaited  in  all 
the  inquietude  of  suspense  for  the  assurance  of 
their  safety  by  the  return  of  the  whale  boats. 
They  did  return,  and  nearly  as  soon  as  we  ex* 
peeled,  for  of  course  I  had  companions  to  share 
my  fate.  We  were  the  last  to  leave  the  island, 
having  left  a  memorial  to  mark  the  miracle  of 
our  preservation,  and  which  we  thought  might 
«often  the  horrors  of  despair  of  Other  unfortu- 
nates in  a  similar  situation.  We  embarked  on 
our  short  but  interesting  voyage,  'Inaccessible* 
receding  from  our  view,  and  new  hopes  and  re* 
novated  spirits  pervading  every  bosom.  '  Mary 
we  shall  meet  again,*  was  my  mental  reserva- 
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tioB^  and  I  con&s»  k  seeined  refrngtuai^  to  wef 

feeUngft  to  j<9n  ift  hcistMrcftm  mirth  imt  knot  sBf 

IkipaAoim  mf^iiwt  safety^   But^  dearest  girl^  moi- 

tber  trial  soon  awed  die  mosi  inconsiderate^ 

4se  weatiier  dutnged,  and  a  tremendous  etonn 

threatened  the  aanihilatioiiof  aH  onr  prospects; 

ficrir  three  dayer  and  three  nights  oav  &ail  Tessd 

i9eathered  the  tempest,  and  then  we  were  driven 

to  land  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  iahmd,  to  that 

en  whick  our  hite  companions  were  sheltered*. 

Afiter  aQ  omr  exertions,  we  were  compelled  to 

Vaik  Ibr  so:  hoiirs  barefooted,  &int,  and  wearjr 

and  ill,  be&re  we  ooaldreach  that  part  of  Ttki^ 

tan  de  Ginha  whidi  waa  the  habitaticm  of  ibB 

setders*    You  wilt  betieve  the  sight  of  o«r  old 

eompanions,  and  even  the  rude  comforts  we  ex- 

p^enced  in  our  change  of  situation  weve  tndf 

estimated.      After  awaking  £rom  a  sleepy  so 

sound  and  long,  that  it  rather  excited  some 

fears  that  it  nught  prove  endless  ^  and  tbei^ 

refreshed  by  meetmg  with  potatoes  for  my 

first  meal,  I  began  to  feel  a^dn  reaovated, 

and  watdied  with  unceasing  attention  for  any 

glimpse  of  the  most  distant  vesseL    We  w»e^ 

however,  detained  here  twa  mcmths ;  and  afier 

apparently  endless  anxieties  and  disappcMiit- 

Bients  we  were  all  embarked  in  a  v^sel  tiiat  had 
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Mfy  haOed  by  our  watchM  party.  1  ddihcrt 
on^  to  relate^  that  on  the  first  Tie#  '<^dci^ 
figores^  the  Captain  reflised  to  take  in  s^li 
cmtltodish  savage-looknig  otjectis ;  foi^  hi  trutih> 
neither  our  appa^ifel  n&c  pemonal  comforts  had 
tnal^aQy  hnprored  rfnee  our  tra^portadofi  t(^ 
this  island.  I  must  aho  add/  that  a  iemaiki  itt^ 
v^lht  hekm^g  to  one  o^  the  ladies^  cemceiving 
herself  to  hare  been  ill  treated  by  her  nustre^t/, 
reftfsed  to  accompany  us  to  the  Cape^  and  iei« 
sisted  on  being  left  at  Trinstan  de  Cunha  with 
the  settlers^  and  it  is  imagined^  that  proniises  of 
iRtiture  greatnesi's^  and  the  persuasions  of  tke  ohly 
female  of  their  party,  induced  the  deluded  gii) 
to  become  the  second  lady  of  the  island.  ' 
^*  FoDow  us  now  my  Mary  to  the  Ca{^,  And 
judge;  if  you  can,  how  valued  were  the  coHbiMion 
coniforts  of  life.  Cleanliness,  a  change  of  ^p^ 
parel,  and  customary  food  were  indes<^bable 
luxuries.  I  think  }  shall  never  forget  the  fliest 
breakfast  I  partook  of,  the  refreshment  of  tea^ 
and  above  all,  the  blessing  of  bread,  which  for 
above  six  months  had  never  passed  our  Eps.  We 
received  every  kind  and  hospitable  attaition  fitmi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape>  and  our  woiiederfiil 
pretjetvation  seen«d  to  interest  every  enqtdriaf^ 
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Before  you  receive  thiSj  we  shall  forobably  be 
mgm  pfeughkig  the  watery  deep>  and  yonr  pa« 
tienoe  must  be  soniewhat  tried,  ere  you  can  have 
another  letter  from  me  ;  but  cheer  up,  my  dear* 
eit  Mary,  and  remember  that  neither  time  ndf 
distance  will  elude  tbe  watchfiil  eye  of  Provi<^ 
dence,  nor  render  me  less  ardently  attached  to 
a  being  which  renders  hfe  so  valuable. 
.  *'  I  will  indeed  be  observant  of  all  your  com^ 
mands,  and  not  unnecessarily  run  into  dang^, 
and  be  consoled  wilh  the  thought,  that  cms  next 
eventful  meeting  wfflindissolubly  unite  u^. 
'  ^^  I  recollect  with  much  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, the  group  of  amiable  and  excellent  friends 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  and  to  whom  I 
owe  such  gratefiil  acknowledgments  for  their 
unremitted  kindness  and  hospitality ;  of  course 
you  will  read  to  them  the  above  interesting  nar^ 
rative,  and  whilst  your  sweet  friend  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent will  warmly  enter  into  all  your  feelings,  your 
sister  may  probably  proi^vmce  the  shipwreck 
to  be  a  judgment  from  heaven,  for  my  repro* 
bate  contradiction  of  her  favourite  tenets.  Mr. 
Coventry  will  make  some  profitable  reflections, 
and  our  worthy  divine  will  not  scruple  to  call  our 
preservation  ^'  the  finger  of  God."  Commend 
me  to  all  with  interest  and  affection;  if  I  were 
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notin  love  with  you,  tell  Mrs.  Coventry  I  would 
not  answer  for  the  loss  of  my  heart,  but  you  mH 
allow  me  to  acknowledge  I  do  esteem  her  very 
sincerely.  ^^  ^ 

'^  That  noble  boy,  Lord  Chdrles,  has,  I  trust, 
missed  his  friend  and  playmate;  by  the  bye, 
Mary,  one  of  those  lovely  Uttle  girls  must^here* 
afiber  be  his  choice.  Time  enough,  dearest,  when 
.1  return,  to  be  at  the  settlement  of  that  business. 
So  adieu !  and  heaven  bless  you ;  I  live  on  the 
hope  of  receiving  your  letters. 

"  Your  fondly  attached 

'^Wiliiam;^ 


CHAPTER  XVL 

PfiACB  and  serenity  again  shed  their  brightest 
inihience  on  the  estimable  and  iriendfy  circle ; 
the  comments  and  observations  on  Captain  M^ 
ford's  wonderful  account  gave  rise  to  many  hbpeft 
and  tender  fears>  and  characteristic  remarirs 
from  all  parties.  Willoughby  one  morning  xxt^ 
intentionally  surprised  Missr  Brudenel  in  tears, 
and  fearing  ipi  intrusion,  he  would  have  imme- 
diately  withdrawn. 

"  These  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,"  she  instant- 
ly exclaimed,  "  nor  will  I  scruple  to  tell  you  the 
cause  of  my  emotion."  She  had  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  pointing  to  a  passage  she  said,— > 

"  Is  it  in  nature  for  me  ever  to  read  this  pas- 
sage, pointing  to  the  107th  Psalm,  without  being 
affected  by  it  ?  How  expressive  is  every  line  of 
the  event  by  which  poor  William  had  nearly 
lost  his  life,  and  of  the  superintendance  of  a 
protecting  providence;"  and  she  added,  smil- 
ingly, "  as  it  is  Sunday,  I  will  leave  the  book  for 
your  meditation,  convinced  that  however  un- 
fashionable the  study,  you  will  not  put  in  down 
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ukfitmlkmf  Ymtentima^th^ei^ymiiibi  emotions 
of  my  mind^  when  I  think  of  dear  W31iam'»  mi? 
racttlous  escape  from  a  watery  grave. 

**  I  see  your  friend  Mr.  Donavan  approacbr 
ing,  I  camiot  leave  you  in  better  compaDy.** 

Mr.  Donavan  aYoosed  WiDoughby  from  a 
MTverie,  who  instantly  exclaimed, — ^^  Wky  ar^ 
women  in  general  so  trifiybag^ — so  open  to  all  tbe 
delusiona  of  flattery, — so  inconsistent  in  eon* 
duct ;  either  bigoted  to  the  narrow  prejudiees 
of  an  uncultivated  mind,  or  totally  averse  for  m- 
teUeetual  converse,  or  anything  like  serious  con* 
versationf 

*'  There  are  exceptions  to  general  rules^  Wilr 
loughby,^— that  sweet  girl,,  your  soster's  friend, 
imites  the  sprightHness  of  youth  with  the  rar 
tkmality  of  maturer  age.  How  properly  she  has 
felt  the  wonder-workuig  hand  of  providence  91 
Captain  Melford's  late  preservation." 

Willou^by  then  described  her  manner  and 
jsentiments  when  she  put  the  book  into  hi§ 
hands.  "  How  many,"  he  added, /^  from  a.&lae 
shame  of  being  thought  ^  righteous  over  much,' 
woold  have  encouraged  a  deceptive  confusion, 
and  with  all  the  prettiness  of  affectation  de* 
nied,  having  had  one  serious  idea.'* 


**  None  coqM-h*TO  deserved  yoOT  >aii^ 
siom,  dni  had  so  iMg  asiodilted -irilh '  j^ 
MamaMe  Slater.    I  candidly  anrow  I  never  katir 
fedt  onei  ao  tndy  har  eoiniterpart»|  -    :        . 

'*  I  cmaider  IMSaa  Brudend  aa  a  aeoond  rirtOT) 
and  pnuHMinoe  Melfotd  tobea^very  hi^py  aia. 
I  eertandy  obserred,  that  yon  pecidiazly  i3t  die 
INiaaagea  in  the  Psahna  when  you  were  in  tilt 
d^  this  morning.  There  waa  a  tfanei  Dooa^ 
van,  when  though  I  conld  feel  Uie  beant|f  of 
their  general  poetry^  that  every  a|iptopriate 
aentenee,  whether  of  prophecy,  of  conabbtioi^ 
or  of  penitential  confessioni  waa  unhcteded,'  cr 
only  peroaed  as  an  ancient  and  orfaiiint  reeoid. 
In  &ct^  through  the  darkest  eria  of  my  Kfe,  I 
was  a  sort  of  temporizing  deist>  not  daring  to 
denjr  the  sacred  truths  of  religion ;  but  uihb- 
fluenced  by  their  import^  and  contented  wiA 
the  conviction,  that  if  a  man  cannot  believe  » 
he  pleases,  the  milimited  mercy  of  God  woM 
not  severely  condemn  the  mental  or  practioil 
infirmities  of  human  nature." 

"  Poor  human  nature,  Willoughby,  has  indeed 
much  to  bear,  from  the  self  deception  of  naa. 
•I  do  believe,  you  yourself  were  not  a  *  scomer,* 
as  is-  the  term  of  rdigion,  but  by  continoiDj 
associating  with  those,  whose  false  wit,  ridicnkd 
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tiftty  thing  jmit  iotd  serious,  you  were  betrayed 
into  a  thousand  errors,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  confute  their  arguments,  you  were  by  degrees 
so  inured  to  vain  and  blasphemous  criticism, 
that  its  horrible  tendency,  in  some  degree,  lost 
the  power  of  disgust,  and  led  you  to  live  the 
life  of  a  Heathen.'* 

'^  You  have  too  truly  delineated  the  state  of 
my  former  mind ;  nor  could  you  ever  have  pro* 
nounced  my  reformation  to  be  permanent,  had 
not  my  change  of  habits  been  founded  on  an 
entire  change  of  opinions,  on  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  sacred  truths  of  revelation,  and  of  the 
jawfiil  certainty  of  an  immortal  state  of  existence. 

"  You  must  nqt^  however,  accuse  me.  Dona- 
van,  of  presumptuously  thanking  God  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are — mercy  must  ever  be  the 
petition  of  the  penitent:  and  whilst  so  many 
sources  of  innocent  enjoyment  are  vouchsafed 
by  a  beneficent  Creator,  I  humbly  conceive  it 
only  requires  that  the  firee  will  of  the  creature 
should  be  strengthened  fi*om  above,  to  enable 
us  to  choose  the  good,  and  avoid  the  evil, — to 
eslimate  the  rational  occupations  of  life,  and  to 
devote  the  talents  committed  to  our  care,  to  that 
improvement,  which  God  and  nature  wisely  ii^« 
tended." 


<'  I  li4Te  mew  been  a!  opisic^^  Wfloti^tlif) 
thmt  to  oB^et  bur  {uteHeetoal  p€^er%  is  ta  hide 
cHve  Y^ty  vahutble  talent  in  the  earth  i  Airtkttti^ 
ing  eMi^  and  petrifies  the  mhid,  aiid  wkeft  ^ 
iretited  in  a  proper  chatmel,  it  e^Htribtitlei  ti 
wffi*d  off  the  Uowa  of  kxRielityf  to  aWiilii^  Mi 
to  inform  the  consciences  of  faffiUe  tueUr  1%e 
tnistnlceii  add  iUiterate  only,  can  dej^edate  hu- 
man karning  and  acquiremetits ;  an  tttdenered 
man  may  certainly  attahi  the  knowledge  of  hii 
religioiia  duties^  but  there  is  no  lair^  huuMin  ef 
dirine,  that  forbids  the  most  deienMc  aiid 
kanied)  from  b^«<»fikig  ^togethier  Cli>ktians« 

^^Mcare  harm  aecmen  to  religion  by  pfaiciiig 
her  in  a  gloomy  and  midoeial  lights  to  findting 
die  acqidrementa  of  human  int<^Dect  and  geidui^ 
than  some  weO  disposed  persons  are  wQlhi^  to 
admit.  Would  Gad  erer  have  bestowed  ike 
gifts  of  genius,  and  the  diversities  of  taste,  had 
he  not  intended  them  as  improving  blessing 
and  recreating  powers,  to  unbend  the  mind,  and 
e^idt  the  understanding." 

"  Certaiidy  not,"  WiUoughby  replied ;  "and I 
have  indeed  too  oftcan  fatally  witnessed  &  conti^ 
nuance  in  scepticism  and  vice,  from  the  pervert 
sion  of  genius  and  of  talent.  I  am  grieved  to 
acjuiowledge,  that  I  myself  have  sometimes  been 


^dasded  with  4  like  ftnd  ittuBive  wit,  whidi  b]r 
aubstitiitk^  ridkule  for  argumaiti  jBecMed  to 
tariuiiipli  in  the  UaHphemy  of  the  hoos^  to  enigh 
the  germ  of  er^gcod  proptemity )  and,  hy  the 
pemieiQiifl  influence  of  such  evil  cxmrnHuiioatioii^ 
lo  corrupt  the mindi  theitoanBers^  and  the  heart. 

''Doaavan^  before  you,  aad  the  G^\wb9 
ttmde  me,  let  me  gratefolly  aTOw>  that  the  study 
of  the  HolySeriptures  has  opened  my  toiad  to 
all  those  elevated  prindples  which  sprilualiM 
our  natun^  and  impvint  on  otir  soul  the  sacred 
image  of  Ood« 

*' I  deapifiBe  the  ^ant  of  ^rniwepetai&omt  anj 
ikt  fonna  without  the  eisence  of  rehjpuon  as 
mudiaaairymaneando;  buttoyoalawiesuqh 
a  c^^dfaasioii,  that  my  hopes  of  jndfation  ate 
truly  and  rightly  founded, — ^to  you,  who  with  all 
a  pastor's  care,  and  the  soiieitude  of  fineadfihip> 
haye  borne  with  my  iufiriiaities,  and  led  me  both 
by  precept  and  example  to  a  renunciatioQ  of 
errors  and  vices,  both  of  the  head  and,  faeart*^ 

These  sorts  of  conversataont  genendly  in-^ 
duced  many  reflections  and  remembfaneesof  Irn 
poor  misguided  Ellmor.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Om 
slew's  unfortunate  marriage,  aaad  &e  necessarily 
disappomted  views  fisr  has  little  girL  He  vaen^ 
tioned  Jane  Aubtfey,  with  great  regard  and  iiH 
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ter&stf  and  avowed  that  the  efiimons  of  her  un* 
cultivated  wmd,  and  the  charitable  care  she  had 
evinced  both  for  his  soul  and  body,  when  he  ap« 
peared  to  belong  to  no  one,  first  aroused  his 
dormant  fiundties,  and  loudly  prodaimed,  that 
**  Qod  was  no  respecter  of  persons."  *'  And 
now/'  he  continued^  '^  as  I  thinks  nay^  I  am  re- 
solved never  to  marry ;  my  every  exertion  shall 
be  doubly  nerved,  to  place  three  interesrtihigob* 
jects  in  comfort  and  independence,    -jr 

**My  mother,  God  bless  her,  though  con- 
tented in  a  cottage,  deserves  eveiy  worldly 
good; — my  child  will  learn  from  her,  the  bless- 
ing of  an  independent  mind ;  and  as.to  JaneAu* 
brey,  her  old  age  must  be  provided  for,  and  the 
child's  fiiture  subsistence  and  welfare  safely  se- 
cured." 

All  things  proceeded  in  their  usual  course  for 
some  time.  Miss  Brudenel's  sister  was  married 
to  Sir  James  Osbom,  and  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  the  command  of  a  house,  carriage,  and 
servants,  combined  to  bewilder  her  mind  and  to 
flatter  her  vanity.  Her  face  and  figure  were  in 
reahty  equal  in  beauty  and  proportion  to  her 
sister's,  but  wanting  that  sweet  intelhgence  of 
countenance  which  so  distinguished  Miss  Brude- 
nd;  and  ever  accompanied  by  a  precise  and 
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fennal  manner^  she  had  never  received  any 
marked  attention  from  one  sex ;  and  by  the  other, 
*.  „.  g^e^  .co™.,.  rfpHd.  L  !««.. 
tion.    Hence^  the  flattering  partiality  of  Sir 
James  Osbom  soon  ensured  a  favourable  recep- 
tion of  his  addresses^  and  hence,  her  rigid  cus- 
toms and  principles  were  by  degrees  relaxed^ 
in  order  to  gain  the  tempting  advantages  before 
her.     Some  months  after  their  marriage  her 
conscience  seemed  to  be  awakened,  by  a  chance 
conference  with  a  former  very  strict  associate, 
and  she  determined  no  longer  to  yield  to  the 
vanities  of  a  wicked  and  mistaken  world.    In 
short,  although  Sir  James  was  a  very  good  na- 
tured  man,  and  tolerated  many  innovations  in 
his  household;    yet,  when  his  still   admired 
liilaria  neglected  his  essential  comforts,  repro- 
bated his  usual  occupations,  constrained  him  to 
listen  to  endless  denunciations  of  the  uncon- 
verted, curtailed  the  usual  expenditure  of  the 
house,  for  love  feasts,  and  necessitous  brethren 
and  preachers ;  when  his  meals  were  unsocial 
apd  joyless,  and  tears  and  lamentations  for  the 
state  of  his  soul  for  ever  met  his  ear;  he  could 
no  longer  command  a  naturally  impetuous  tem- 
per, and  their  discord  was  soon  productive  of 
very  lamentable  consequences.    Sir  James  0$k 
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bom  aught  have  been  gently  led  by  the  wonan 
he  loved ;  but  to  have  his  indulgniceg  Husused, 
his  audiority  eaUed  in  question,  and  his  ¥ri€ked 
habits  of  the  chace  and  fields  ccmstantfy  termed 
the  road  to  the  evil  one,  was  more  than  his  pt< 
tience  could  bear ;  and  every  separation,  butin* 
halnting  die  same  house,  soon  took  place  be* 
tvreen  the  ill  matched  pair.  With  loud  and 
vain  ccnnplahits  he  generally  aoeosted  Mr.  Do- 
navaii,  and  frequency  ended  them,  by  exdainn 
ii^,  *' How  could  I  think  Maria  &e  her  sister 
Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Bmdenel  tried  an  intei^rence  hi 
the  business,  without  any  salutary  efl^ct;  and 
could  only  repeatedly  afllrm,  "  that  they  always 
deariy  saw  how  Maria's  pertinacity  would  wad." 
Miss  Bmdenel^  like  a  consoling  angel,  gave 
not  up  the  hope  of  bringing  her  sister  to  reason^ 
and  was  the  only  person  that  could  soothe  the 
uritated  Baronet. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

WiLLouGiiBY  and  his  worthy  partner  were  ri- 
sing in  th^ir  professipni  and  attaimng  th«t  ce-* 
lebrity  which  i»  g^ieraUy  the  result  of  taiei^ 
and  perseyerance;  but  I)onavan  had  remarked, 
as  time  pa90ed  on,  thai  Wilbni^fay  was  mMPtr 
thought&d  than  uaufd,  and  remained  mcH*e  in 
town  than  was  good  for  his  health  or  spirits; 
that  unless  Mrs.  Covenlsry  were  quite  alone,  he 
(^n  excused  himself  from  spending  part  of  the 
week  with  her ;  and^  that  he  rarely  made  his 
usual  visits  at  Beech  Park.  Not  wishing  tQ  be 
questioned  in  regard  to  his  remaining  so  much 
in  town,  WiDoughby  had  &ithfully  promised 
Mrs.  Coventry  to  retium  to  the  cottage  on  the 
following  week  to  celebrate  his  little  EUinor's 
birth-day.  The  fiunily  from  Beech  Park,  Mr. 
DonavaUy  and  his  prot^g6,  were  to  be  the 
only  guests. 

The  first  hour  of  the  gala  morning  was  de- 
voted to  religious  and  instructive  conversation, 
in  brief  but  impressive  supplication  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good  for  a  continuance  of  present 
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blessings,  and  grateftil  praises  for  past  mercies. 
The  manner  in  which  a  birth-day  ought  to  be 
kept,  was  next  argued  by  the  youthful  trio;  and 
all  had  been  too  well  taught,  to  pronounce  that 
their  own  indulgences  only  were  to  be  attended 
to.  The  servants  of  the  household  were  re- 
spectiyely  remembered ;  and  dear  good  old  Mrs. 
Mason  was  ever  the  first  receiver  of  some  ap- 
propriate gift.  The  children  of  the  schoob 
were  next  r^aled  with  a  wholesome  dinner. 
The  asylum  which  contained  the  ased  poor  was 

stantial  tokens  of  each  returning  birth-day.  In- 
dustry and  good  conduct  among  the  cottagers 
were  noticed  and  rewarded;  and  it  sometimes 
happened,  that  the  parents  of  an  engaged  cou- 
ple petitioned  that  they  might  be  married  aa 
one  of  the  young  ladies'  birth-days.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, ever  active  and  discriminating,  seldom  re- 
fused the  request;  and  the  duties  and  sports  of 
the  hour  only  varied  with  the  changing  season. 
On  the  present  occasion,  a  beautiful  and  cheer- 
ing day  in  summer  gave  zest  to  every  occupa- 
tion; and  joined  by  a  young  companion  of  Lord 
Charles's,  while  their  humble  and  more  distant 
firiends  were  singing  their  last  rustic  song,  and 
retiring  to  their  respective  homes  in  order  and 
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-stgvianty,  our  several  parties  were  enjoying'^ 
tliemselyies  on  the  verdant  lawn^  having  enlisted 
&e  three  gentlemen  and  Miss  Brudenel  as  thdr 
hot  unwilling  playmates.  The  sports,  which 
they  had  again  commenced,  were  interrupted 
by  ardistiant  cry  .of  horror  and  distress;  and  in 
a  &w  momeirts  EUinor  rushed  towards  them/ 
ind  caffing  on  her  papa  to  save  dear  Miss 
Brudenell,  **  she  has  fallen  into  the  water" — 
was  all  the  sobbing  child  could  say.  WOloughby 
outstrippied  the  party  in  their  speed,  and  beheld- 
Miss  Brudenel  struggling  in  the  water ;  and  ere 
she  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  he  had  pimped  into' 
the  stream,  and  with  some  difficulty  raised  her 
on  the  bank. 

All  means  were  used  to  restore  her  to  anima- 
tion ;  and  when  she  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  understand  who  had  been  her  preserver,  she 
exclaimed,  "  My  kind  friend,  how  dear  Wil- 
liam wiQ  thank  you !" 

Th6  feet  was,  the  young  EUinor,  wild  with 
^irits,  hiad  ventured  too  near  the  water's  edge ; 
and  a  part  of  the  bank  giving  way,  she  had  over- 
baknced  her  own  strength,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
inU>  the  stream.  Miss  Brudenel,  with  great  pre- . 
is^nce  of  mind,  seized  hold  of  her  frock,  and  the . 
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necessary  smuggle  that  ensued  saved  the  cbSdi 
but  precipitated  herself  mto  the  water  beyond, 
her  depth ;  and  a  few  moments  long^^  mthout 
the  aid  of  Willoughby's  power&l  arm^  might 
have  proved  fatal 

^\  My  4q»]^  Miss  Brudenel,  by  your  presence 
of  nupd  you  have  probably  saved  a  loved,  but 
heedless  qhild  from  deaths  smd  restored  to  a 
father  one  of  his  remaining  trelusures''— t-w«s  the 
ai4y.  reply  WiUoughby  attempted,  wh^ri  recei?* 
i|ig  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  all. 

Some  time  after  the  foregoii^  accident  had 
occurred,  WiUoughby  made  known  the  neces- 
sity, from  professional  businesSf  of  taking  a  cKs- 
tant  journey ;  that  he  might  be  absent  some 
months ;  and,  as  Edinburgh  would  be  his  head- 
quarters, he  half  seriously  prayed  Mrs.  Coventry 
to  give  her  apprehensions  to  the  winds,  as  he 
really  should  not  excite  them  by  venturing  csk 
the  waves.  She  naturally  asked,  why  his  part- 
ner could  not  save  him  the  trouble  of  si«;h  a 
journey  ?  Tins,  and  other  questions,  were  very 
reasonably  answered ;  and  at  length  he  pleaded 
the  great  chance,  by  such  a  change,  of  cobh 
pletely  renovating  his  hjealth  and  spirits,  which, 
pi^haps,  had  of  late  a  Uttle  suffered  from  the. 
necessity  of  sedentary  application  to 
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'♦And  nowj  my  dear  mother/*  he  addedj  *'  as  1 
have  long  ivished  to  travel  over  Scotland,  I  can- 
not g^ve  up  to  my  pi»±ner  the  privilege  of  the 
indulgence,  and  the  advantage  of  liniting  plea- 
sure and  profit.'* 

M^s.  Coventry's  feelii%Sj  evto  whin  proceed- 
ing fi*om  maternal  affection,  were  never  a&owed 
to  conquer  the  suggestions  of  sense  aiid  reason^ 
and  she  parted  from  Willoughby,  for  perhaps 
many  months,  with  apparent  resolution;  her 
hopes,  aiid  fears,  and  regrets,  being  buried  in 
her  own  besom. 

Willoi^hl]^  gave  no  further  explanation^  for 
the  almost  sudden  arrangement  of  his  northern 
joi^^hey;  but  he  did  not  depart  without  some 
despatches  from  Donavan  to  his  young  pupil's 
other  trustee,  and  a  description  of  the  situation 
of  the  prison,  (as  he  termed  it,)  whither  his  still 
tenderly  remembered  Matilda  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

Business  had  called  Mr.  Vincent  to  town  a 
few  days  previously  to  Willoughby's  departure ; 
nor  cotdd  he  conceal  his  regrets  from  Donavan, 
to  have  observed  Willoughby  most  eibrnest  in 
conversation  with  a  wretched  looking  femiBle, 
even  supporting  her  with  kindness  as  they  were 
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sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  Green  Park;  he  h&v^ 
ing  been  near  enough  to  judge,  that  Willpugh*^ 
by*s  promises  had  excited  first  the  indignation, 
and  then  the  tears  of  his  companion. 

"  You  will  believe/*  Mr.  Vincent  continued, 
*^  that  I  jusljy  disclaim  and  abhor  the  meanness 
of  Ustening  unwarrantably  to  the  affairs  of^ 
others;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  delightful 
theory  of  Willoughby's  principles,  the  apparent 
correctness  of  his  late  conduct,  and  the  shade 
of  mystery  he  has  at  times  evinced  for  so  sud- 
den an  absence,  connected  with  the  scene  that 
followed,  appeared  to  be  so  completely  at  va- 
riance, that  I  really  feel  excused  if  I  judged 
harshly  at  the  time,  and  now  disclose  to  you 
what  ensued.  Willoughby  seemed  to  be  claim-, 
ing  from  the  girl  some  promise :  she  wrung  his 
hand  in  agony ;  and  at  length  they  both  aro^^ 
from  the  seat,  and  putting  her  arm  within  his 
own,  they  walked  to  the  first  hackney-coach 
that  offfered,  and  were  driven  to  a  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly, near  the  spot  where  all  the  stages  are  - 
continually  drawing  up.  He  now  almost  forced 
her  into  the  house,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 
That  poor  Willoughby  should  hypocritically 
descant  on  the  follies  of  his  former  conduQt, . 
and -" 
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Mr.  Donavan  here  interrupted  him,  sayhig^ 
'**  I  win  not  hear  him  condemned,   though  1 
'must  own  appearances  are  not  in  his  fisivouf.    I 
-could  abnost  stake  my  existence,  Vincent,  that 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  would  have 
neithei^  time  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  haunts 
oiF depravity;  and,  that  even  had  the  temptation 
of  society  so  inelmated  his  senses — that  he  had 
been  induced  to  throw  the  dice,  or  yield  to 
bther  extravagances — ^he  would  not  hjrpocriti- 
ncally  have  shaded  the  folly  by  the  veil  of  reli- 
gion, he  would  have  awakened  to  penitence  and 
remorse ;  nbt  could  his  open  brotr,  and  confi- 
dential discourse,  so  continuaHy  pronounce  the 
'(leace  within,  unless  he  possessed  the  blessing 
of  an  approving  conscience*" 
/  **  My  dear  friend,"  Mr.  Vincent  replied,  "  yod 
are  not  talking  to  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  who 
W((>uld  term  "all  reasoning  preaching,  that  does 
not  "iStrit  th^  latitude  of  his  own  principles.    It 
is  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  frieiid*& 
lP6f6rmation,  from  perhaps  the  rare  instaiice  of 
lot^r  and  disgraeeful  pursuits  having  been  ex- 
changed for  useful  occupations  and  domei^C 
Isilessings,  and,  if  not  by  a  miracle,  in  a  very 
^brt  space  of  time-^that  I  felt  disappcnnted  t6 
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iFiln^  the  solicitude  of  Willoughby's  conduct 
tow^urds  a  frail  and  wretched  female;  for^  in 
truth,  he  exemplified  a  more  than  common  in- 
tereBt,  sufficient  to  pr^ve  to  me  they  were  not 
the  acquaintftnce  of  an  hour;" 

J^r^  Donavan  continued  to  affirm,  Willoughby 
Would  himself  elucidate  every  suspicion  of  iiuft 
{uresent  moment  **  Hypocrisy/'  he  ^ded, "  can« 
^t  jBCCpmpany  the  sincere  convert  to  reli^on. 
Pmr  finend  will  again  stand  his  ground,  and  i^ 
i|hove  a|l  subter&ge  and  deceit:  and  of  this  I 
0fa  so  eqnvincei,,  thst  for  worlds  I  woidd  npt 
^iiit  p)  ,imy  one  the  facts  you  h|iye  mentioned*^ 

lyiQoughhy  was  however  unavoidi^hly  iir 
taioieid  |n  town  another  week  on  particular  bu* 
siness,  as  stated  by  himself  to  Mr.  Donavan, 
even  Sselingly  lamenting  that  circumstances 
woul4  not  aUow  him  th^  dear  indulgence  of 
another  visit  to  friends  so  beloved,  and  that  the 
ipstant  time  and  opportunity  allowed^  he  would 
write  more  fiilly  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  De^avan,  though  he  exonerated  Wil- 
lOMghby  from  the  accusation  of  hypocrisy,  be* 
icame  very  anxious  to  hi^v^  a,  s^ttis&ctory  ac- 
4:ount  firom  himself  of  his  safe  arrival  at  £diii^ 
bprgh,  pturticularly,  he  haying  heard|  as  casual 
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intelligence  from  a  tradesman  in  town,  that 
Mr.  Coventry  had  kindly  assisted  him  with  mo- 
ney and  coimsel  to  recover  a  long  protracted 
and  fashionable  debt,  and  at  the  period  when 
a  letter  from  Scodand  was  anxiously  expected. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

At  length,  Willoughby  addressed  Mr.  Dona- 
van,  from  Edinburgh,  as  follows : — 

*^  Harassed  as  I  was  in  town,  by  unexpected 
occupation,  interfering  with  prior  alangeLnts. 
I  could  not  sufficiently  command  my  time  to 
give  you  more  than  a  few  hurried  lines.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  felt  so  disgusted 
with  the  extreme  heat  and  bustle  of  London, 
that  I  looked  forward  with  the  impatience  of  a 
school-boy,  for  change  of  trammels  and  change 
of  employments ;  and  I  could  scarcely  imagine 
myself  to  be  the  same  person,  who  had  once 
voluntarily  sacrificed  time  and  existence  to  the 
lounges  of  fashionable  resort,  or  to  the  more 
disgraceful  pursuits  of  an  imprincipled  or  dis- 
sipated mind. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  expected  time  in  this  city, 
safe  and  well;  I  am  grateful  for  the  universal 
hospitality  I  meet  with,  though  not  always  dis- 
posed to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  attentions  I 
experience.  I  hope  soon  to  gain  a  temporary 
liberty,  and  to  extend  my  travels;  and  when  I 
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have  delivered  your  despatches,  and  reached 
that  part  of  the  country  wherein  the  remains  of 
^our  regretted  Matilda  are  deposited,  you  shall 
receive  an  accurate  account  of  the  estate  and 
'premises,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the  mauso- 
leum erected  to  her  memory.  And  now,  Dona- 
'^^11/  I  will  tell  you  of  a  little  adventure,  which 
certainly  did  contribute  to  protract  my  stay  in 
town ;  but  without  entering  on  unnecessary  par- 
ticulars, I  must  bring  to  your  remembrance  the 
ci-devant  Louisa  Harrington, — the  late  gay  and 
bloommg  Lady  Morton, — ^the  once  cherished 
companion  of  my  Ellinor.  Strolling  one  evening, 
for  air,  through  the  Green  Park^  I  met  with  this 
ho#  miserable  being, — ^pale,  hagged,  the  shadow 
of  hei'  former  self, — ^and,  but  for  the  peculiair 
tone  of  her  voice,  I  should  hardly  have  recog- 
liized  her. 

^*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  first  burst  of 
indignation,  when  I  conjured  her  to  desist  from 
desperate  purposses ;  or  her  subsequent  acfcnow- 
ibdg&entSj  when  I  tendered  her  the  means  of 
ietoef;  she  was  Kterally  near  starving,  and  so 
w^ak  from  a  recent  fever,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  assist  her  with  my  arm,  before  we  could  reach 
ci  G6a&y  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  shelter.  Her 
i^ory  wa»  ^  too  oonKnon  (me>  and  briefly  tlu&  :-^ 
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Inft^led^  as  sjie  naii^  beyond  ^n^urmce  b;  ber 
tyr^t  l^^sband's  barbiM^ty*  d:^  hfi4  accept^ 
the  pFotection  of  a  gay  deeeiver>  who  soon  hit 
ber  to  9II  the  hoiTors  of  povey^ ;  aa4  such  weie 
ito  horroire,  that  her  proud  sphit  bended,  even 
to  ask  succQwr  from  an  injuml  husband.  The 
consequences  of  hia  taui^tiiig  refiisi^  sunk  her 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery ;  und  she  avoiKe4» 
that  she  could  not  haye  lived  m^ny  d^y^i  longer 
in  her  present  weak  condUion. 

^*  X  hope  hof  penitencjB  aa!:ise6  fifpn  real  sqi^- 
row,  not  from  the  intensity  of  6^|re^«g;  but 
amidst  her  protestations  of  amen4p^^>  ¥>vi^ 
flashes  of  an  unconqueired  spirity  eontra^ieCed 
her  apparent  humility.  Such  a  w?eck  of  beauty 
before  me^  once  the  idol  of  my  tjbe^  too  lovely 
ElUnor,  now  a  shadow^ — a  being  apparently 
hastening  to  a  premature  grave,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  my  sincerest  compassion.  She  was 
too  in  to  contend,  or  to  object  to  any  plan  I  pro- 
jppsed;  I  accompanied  her  to  a  person  who 
lodged  m  Piccadilly,  a  relation  of  Dame  Au- 
brey, who  agreed  to  receive  her,  till  I  could  think 
of  some  nuHre  permanent  situation  for  her  ad'vaj^ 
tage. 

**  I  wrote  to  ^ur  good  old  D^m^  the  wasH 
morii&igv  md  her  answer  was  vidj^  agree^U^  t^ 
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mfidk&ae:  she  assentedi  to  a& I  proposed ;  kad 
it  was  soon  settled  that  this  relatirci  in  towiiy 
Aould  immediafe]^  take  her  ioDmai^AtAxiefs^ 
biity  alas !  for  above  a  wedc,  the  Wretched  m«* 
valid's  life  was  despaired  of,  and  a  rapid  decline^ 
it  was  pronounced,  would  probably  faastien  her 
to  th6  grave;  that  change  of  air,  and  good  wu^ 
sing,  were  the  only  chances  left  foir  her  partial 
veeerrery*  Fortunately,  a  press  of  business  kept 
the  ik  town  t31 1  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
from  Mfis.  Aubrey,  that  her  patient  had  become 
qvate  composed,  and  not  moch  the  worse  fyt 
the  journey.    I  must  forbear  all  comment  or 
reflections  on  this  now  suffering  creature'a  con- 
duct.   She  is,  in  all  human  p^bability,  not  long 
for  this  world;  amk  having  cautioned  Mrs.  Au« 
brey,  in  r^ard  to  moderation,  on  tibe  subject  of 
gr^ce  and  ccmverfflion,  I  know  not  with  whom  I 
could  place  her,  where  she  would  be  so  well 
nursed^  and,  in  all  respects,  tenderfy  treated. 
I  haive  written  to  apprize  Sir  Thomas  Morton 
of  tiie  poor  creature'^  situation  and  penitence, 
but  from  a  variety  of  curcumstaiices,  my  hope9 
afeL  not  sanguine  of  his  salutai^  interference. 

**  I  think  my  absence  from  home  may  be  {»so- 
tiacftud^  beyond'  &e  peiibd  I  first  mentioned ;  I 
ploor  soi  ei^sre:  a>dependande  on  my  invalaaUb 
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]^aitn^5  that  professional  busmess  will  not  has^ 
^myrceturn; 

;  <^  But/  DonaYBBy  why  should  I  shrink  bom- 
giving  you  the  principal  reasons  for  this  neitly< 
awakened  wish  of  change  of  scene  and  occupa^' 
tioh?  I  am  not  now  to  endeavour  to  convince, 
you,  diat  the  human  mind  is  variable  and  de^: 
eeptive;  how  often  have  I  formerly  deceived 
myself,  particularly  in  my  conduct  towards  poor: 
EUinor ;  and  how  often,  in  the  hour  of  trialf 
have  I  exclaimed, — '■  Man  delights  me  not,  nor 
woman  either.'  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  sob* 
sequent  folly  of  a  romantic  passion,  nor  my  dia-. 
honourable  regard  of  the  laws  of  hospitality; 
neither  need  I  dwell  on  the  disappointmentaand 
temptations  that  led  to  a  criminal  neglect  of  all 
the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  life.  A  far* 
ther  preftute  cannot  be  necessary  to  one,  who 
knows  too  well  the  sins  and  offences  of  n^ 
youth,  and  the  errors  which  have  arisen  firom 
indecision  of  character,  and  an  unwarrantable 
love  of  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world* 
In  all  due  humility,  may  I  not  add,  that  with  a 
change  of  character,  new  ideas  of -enjoyn^nt, 
new  perceptions  of  the  rationality  of  our  nature 
have  arisen;  and  that  inclination  unites  bodi 
with  reason  fuid  religion,  to  urge  and  to  cam- 
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KMUfd  ft  timely  retreat  fttm  tempistian,  in  what^ 
erer  fortn  she  would  assail  the  imbeci&ty  of 
maxu    ..  * 

^^  Donavan^  the  day  of  romance  is  past;  I 
<^annof  now  write  sonnets  to  a  *  beautiful  eye* 
Ih^w/  nor  exalt  the  fairest  of  God's  created 
beingffto  angels  or  divinities ;  but,  I  can  feel  in  - 
thdr  ftiUest  extent,  all  the  perfections  of  a  lovely 
womait's  character ;  nor  boast  insensibility  to  an 
intevesting  and  soul-inspired  countenance.  If  I 
have  sketched  the  outlines  of  Miss  BrudeneFs 
countenance,  I  will  not  retract  the  above  affirm 
Biaticm.  She  is  the  affianced  wife  of  another, 
and  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  ever  presuming 
on  a  word  or  look,  that  angels  might  not  have 
witn^sed ;  but  having .  daily  been  associated 
with  her,,  in  all  the  Uttle  scenes  of  domestic  lifei 
and  consequently  assured  of  the  amiable  and 
preposseadng  quaUties  of  her  mind,  I  have  felt 
ki  absence  a  want  of  interest — an  ennui'  in  my 
usual  occupation^,  which  it  were  folly  to  dwell 
upon;  and  whilst  her  conduct  imder  her  late 
trials,  and  the  unexpected  restoration  of  her 
beast's  dearest  hopes  of  happiness,  in  the  marked 
and  preserved  existence  of  her  long  attached 
firiend,  exqites  my  admiration,  it  induces  me  to 
shun  ior  a  time  the  voice  of  tfaeccharmer,  tbat:I 
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may  henceforth  only  thmk  of  her,  abseii^  ot  pr^ 
tenti  as  the  unenvied  prize  of  another  I  There 
was  a  timef  Donavan,  when  the  hacknied  terms*-* 
friendshipi  esteem,  or  dictates  of  honour,  worold 
have  led  me  to  cultivate  the  present  ei^dgrment 
of  Miss  Brudenel's  society,  to  have  presumed  on 
her  fascinating  sisterly  attentions^  and  to  ebun 
die  privilege  of  heing  her  guardian  and  protec* 
tor,  during  the  absence  of  her  friend  ;• — mam 
badinage,  which  you  must  recollect,  might  h«ve 
authorised  the  sportive  pretension.  I  presiime  not 
^  pronounce  that  others,  with  more  native  sta- 
hiUty  of  character  than  lean  boast  oi^  may  farave 
and  meet  a  newly-discovered  danger;  firtalte- 
perience  has  taught  me  the  fallacy  of  such  pre- 
sumption; and,  that  it  is  less  cowardly  to  iy 
from  the  peril  of  an  eye,  than  to  sink  under  tfce 
inflicted  wound. 

**  Most  seriously,  Donavan,  thoc^h  I  should 
blush  to  affirm  that  I  was  yielding  to  a  hopekfs 
or  criminal  passion,  I  am  persuaded  my  present 
partiality  towards  Miss  Brudenel  might  have  in- 
creased, by  the  indulgence  of  h&t  aodety ;  aaai 
I  am  as  firmly  persuaded,  that  time  and  absence, 
which  strengthen  requited  aflfection,.  are  the 
surest  antidotes  for  ill-placed  regard,,  or  invo* 
hmtary  prepossession.    You  and  my  deer  vo- 
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tlk&t,  mu3t  have  obseryed  how  much  I  have  re* 
Bumed  in  town,  when  I  eoold  have  enjoyed  the 
dear  society  at  Beech  Park — ^but  enough  on 
audb  a  subject,  henceforward  no  vain  repetitions 
dhatt  disgrace  my  pen;  from  you  I  neidier  dread 
raiQ»y  nor  animadversion  £Mr  the  vaciDation  of 
my  feelings;  and,  that  you  should  not  in  any 
respect  attach  the  slightest  mystery  to  my  late 
apparent  absence  of  manner,  is  the  chief  reason 
for  wastii^  a  few  moments  on  such  a  useless 
topic*  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  give  this  letter 
out  of  your  own  hand ;  read  only  those  lines  to 
our  valued  eircle  that  speak  of  indifferent  sub» 
jects. 

^  I  have  ceased  to  regret  my  dear  child's  fu« 
ture  prospects  of  wealth,  but  I  shall  never  cease 
to  wond^,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Onsk>w's  character 
could  have  married  an  ^literate  and  artful  wo* 
man.  So^  is ! — ^how  great  is  the  most  sapient 
in. theory,  and  in  the  condemnatkm  of  others; 
and  frequently  how  weak  in  conduct,  when  self 
b  Ae  piredominant  object,  and  passion  is  at  va- 
riance with  reason.  That  my  little  EUinor  is  far 
removed  from  a  home  that  so  misled  her  poor 
mother ;  that  she  is  daily  brightening  under  the 
eye  of  such  valued  and  exemplary  beings  as 
have  taken  the  charge  of  her  education,  is  to  me 


«  never  failing  source  of  comfort.  Oh,  should 
I  live  to  see  her  religious  without  fanaticism,  well 
informed  without  pedantry,  and  accomplished  in 
M  the  elegant  acquirements  of  her  sex,  without 
the  affectation  of  superiority ;  still  less  shall  I 
regret  the  dangerous  gift  of  early  independable 
to  a  beautiful  and  inexperienced  female ;  and  be 
it  my  present  care  to  exert  every  faculty,  to  en* 
6ure  for  her  future  good,  a  fortune,  that  may  ul- 
tiniately  procure  her  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
t>f  life.  To  think  that  this  beloved  girl  may  rock 
the  cradle  of  my  declining  age,  is  a  stimulus  that 
«n  afiectionate  parent  only  can  feel  and  properly 
estimate. 

•  ^^  Donavan,  this  is  an  inexhaustible  subjec^t: 
I  once  asked  you  to  give  me  your  unbiassed  opi- 
nion on  the  first  modes  of  education ;  your  excel- 
lent theory  is  now  so  reduced  to  practice,  and 
your  noble  prot6g6,  and  our  twaKttle  girls,  art 
daily  receiving  such  salutary  instruction,  that  I 
haye  really  been  enabled  to  make  comments,  and 
form  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject.  But  I 
must  come  to  a  close ;  and  only  add,  that  I  am 
ever, 

"  Yours,  most  faithfully, 

«  W.  Coventry;* 
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' ,  The  laps$  of  two  years  had  been  marked  with 
common  and  not  unexpected  events.  The 
wretched  Lady  Morton  Ungered.a  few  monthr; 
and  died  under  Jane  Aubrey's  roof.;,  the  jaannmp 
of  her  death  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  well 
meaning  woman^  and  she  wrote  in  her  own  way, 
a  prolix  account  to  Willoughby,  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  poor  lady,  who  would  neither  suffer  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  her  soul,  nor  follow  the 
prescriptions  either  of  doctor  or  nurse. — "  Ah, 
well-a-day !"  she  concluded,  "  she  would  not 
pray  for  a  *  heart  of  flesh ;'  she  would  not  bewail 
her  sins,  nor  ask  forgiveness  of  her  husband ; 
even  when  I  told  her  how  good  God  Almighty 
was  to  all  miserable  sinners,  if  they  were  led  by 
the  spirit  to  the  blessed  Lord.  Oh,  how  differ- 
ent did  you  look  and  hope  for  mercy,  when  you 

once  got  hold  of  the  heavenly  book ! ^Alas, 

she  once  said,  (and  it  was  her  dying  word,) 
*  Woman,  torment  me  not ;' — and  the  Lord  per- 
mitted her  not  to  speak  again.  Well,  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  that  she  should  not  be  called  by  his 
heavenly  grace  in  this  wicked  world." 

Mrs.  Aubrey,  after  continuing  in  her  usual 
strain,  ended  her  epistle,  with  assuring  Wil- 
loughby his  directions  had  been  attended  to^ 
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and  hifi  letters  sent  as  directed.  The  funeral 
and  all  things  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Vincent; 
for  the  injured  and  vindictive  husband  had  cast 
her  oflf  for  ever. 


f  CHAPTER  XIX. 

WiLLOUQHBY  was  rising  in  reputadoii  and  for- 
Jbane,  heyaod  die  most  sanguine  ejcpectattons  of 
ills  friends ;  ^and  lie  often  half  jestingly  4eclaredp 
liial  he  tibougbt  honourable  en^loyment  was  Ibe 
liest  fmtibdatie  for  m  unrequited  partiality:  eer- 
tam  it  WftiBi,  diat  a  well-tjxaed  ahseuce,  and  the 
mn^Gtioii  ctf  Mi^s  Prudenel's  ei^i^gpnent  to  anr 
ot^y  k9A  (^b^ked  hi^  growing  prejposse^sicNsi, 
itfid  he  ec^dd  ppw  qqeasipiially  nieet  her  as  a 
lirether  md  a  ^end. 

fSfp  IIar^urt*s  stated  visits  to  I#ondon,  in^ 
jgreaied  Willoughby's  esteem  and  gratitude;  the 
gld  gentleman  ever  tenaciously  adhering  to  his 
prpfes^pus  of  a  future  remembrance  of  the  young 
£!rUilK»r,  las  god-^ughter.  From  him  Wiilough'- 
hy  had  liitely  heard,  that  Mr.  Onslow's  infirm 
state  of  health  received  litde  alleviation  from  the 
aoeiety  of  Ids  Jguorant  wife ;  and  it  was  generally 
beltevedf  ^t  he  truly  repented  of  his  folly.  Mrv 
Haroourt  also  meutioned,  that  the  son  aqd  heir 
was  a  very  d^yicate,  sickly  little  beiag ;  but  Mr* 
Onsbw  ever  expressed  ^e  most  querulous  anxr 
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iety  for  his  health  and  welfare^  and  declared  to 
Mr.  Harcourt,  that,  but  for  the  consideration  of 
the  child,  he  should  long  ere  this  have  separated 
from  the  mother; — generally  ending  his  list  of 
grievances,  with  lamentation  that  EHinor  had  not 
left  him  a  boy. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Willoughbj^ 
fiince  his  reformation,  had  been  taught  to  look  t» 
a  iiu>re  permanent  prospect  for  happiness,  ihxa 
ticheis  could  bestow;  and  he  irefiected  on  the 
pecuniary  deprivations  of  his  child  ^mth  Chm* 
iian  philosophy. — ^^^  My  dearest  moth^,  muke 
her  what  you  have  made  my  Ine0<»na1]4easter,-^ 
fike  yourself) — wd  I  shall  Hever  reg^t  shi^  k 
not  the  heiress  of  unbounded  n^^althV'—wab 
t>ften  his  earnest  petition.  The  juvenile  tno  un- 
proved in  every  desirable  acquirement:  Lord 
Charles  was  often  the  monitor,  ks  well  ad  die 
companion  of  Elizabeth  and  ElHnor ;  and  Mr» 
Donavan  certainly  did  entertain  some  romantic 
ideas  that  his  childish  preference  of  Eliiuibeth 
toight  grow  with  his  increasing  years*  Chaifei. 
Vould  often  say,  ^^  I  do  believe  Ellmor  is  the 
handsomest,  but  Elizabeth*s  heavenly  temper  ii 
tmparalleled."  In  all  that  was  lovely  and  et» 
eellent,  the  beauteous  cousins  could  scarcely  be 
fi^i^Ued,  and  jret  their  characters  were  dififer^ 
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and  thei^  beauty  in  a  varied  style.  Elizabeth  w^ 
taU  and  womanly  for  her  age,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  every  soft  and  feminine  virtue,  and' 
fascinating  ^  perfect  features  and  complexion 
could  make  her ;  and  as  she  increased  in  years^ 
her  conversation  was  most  attractive:  in  fact, 
she  was  the  exact  coimterpart  of  her  mother, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  they  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  sisters,  Mrs.  Vincent  stiU  retaining 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  her  figure  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  Elizabeth's  elegant  form.    Ellinor,  two 
or  three  years  younger,  long  sported  the  nai- 
vete of  childhood;  and  her  growth  not  being, 
so  rapid  as  Elizabeth's,  she  was  sometimes  con-, 
sidered  as  a  mere  child,  till  an  unconscious  trait 
of  superior  knowledge,  evinced  she  had  been 
taught  by  no  common  instructor.  She  gave  every 
promise  to  possess  the  faultless  figure  of  her 
mother,  but  her  features  and  expression  of  her 
countenance,  began  to  wear  the  "softened  image*, 
of  her  father/'  having  in  some  degree  lost  the . 
striking  resemblance  of  her  infancy.     In  real . 
goodness  of  heart  she  undoubtedly  equalled 
her  cousin  Elizabeth,  but  their  feelings  on  many 
occasions  were  differently  regulated :  hasty  judg- 
ment, and  violent  agitation  of  mind,  on  particular 
subject^,  and  in  thte  incic^ental  trials  of  life,  were.. 
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generally  the  result  of  Ellmor^s  opinions  md  sfn- 
sibilitj;  whilst  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  reflect 
before  she  condemned,  and  lost  not  the  tracesof 
feeling  with  the  passing  hour.  Lord  Charles  had 
discrimination  enough  to  observe  their  difierent 
characters,  and  treated  them  both  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  brother.  Elizabeth  was  oftener  his 
judicious  counsellor,  whilst  the  still  childish  ap- 
pearance of  EOinor,  courted  the  youthful  firolie 
or  the  sportive  game ;  and  he  generally  ended 
with  this  opinion  (when  speaking  of  his  lovely 
playmate), — "  She  is  so  very  young ;  but  the 
companion  of  Elizabeth  will  soon  be  as  perfect 
as  herself.** 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Osbom  were  indeed, 
^^  paired,  not  matched,"  the  delusions  of  the 
one,  and  the  ignorance  and  boisterous  habits  of 
the  other,  were  still  inimical  to  domestic  peace. 
Sir  James  had  seen  what  he  called,  a  fBonotts 
dog-kennel,  and  he  determined  that  his  numerous 
canine  companions  should  be  similarly  accommo- 
dated. He  had  also  become,  or  thought  he  had 
become,  a  connoisseur  in  the  beauty  of  birds ;  and 
bought,  without  discriminaticm,  every  appaient 
rarity  he  met  with,  till  he  was  resolved  to  build  an 
aviary  to  preserve  them,  and  to  amuse  hitnedK 
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Uawig  eareks&ly  xneidioned  these  jiam  before 
Maria,  she  read  hun  a  lecture  on  the  sin  of  de« 
Toting  so  much  time  and  expense  for  the  com-* 
fort  of  brute  creatures ;  that  the  building  of  the 
aviary  would  cost  more  than  would  distribute  to 
the  neces«ty  of  many  a  saint,  and  that  the  mis- 
spending  of  the  talents  committed  to  his  care 
*^  was  a  suggestion  of  the  evil  one,  and  that  he 
could  not  too  manfully  fight  against  the  »iare.'* 

Here  Sir  James  burst  into  an  unconquerable 
laugh,  and  good  humouredly  said, — *'  Come, 
come* — if  you  wiH  go  on  your  own  way,  let  me 
pursue  mine  in  tranquillity.  I  cannot  argue  with 
you,  but  this  I  know,  you  might  once  have  led 
me  to  any  thing  reasonable,  and  upon  my  soul, 
I.hdieve " 

She  interrupted, — "  In  mercy  mention  not 
your  precious  soul  in  so  wicked  a  manner/* 

"  Well,  I  will  not,  Maria;  but  I  must  have 
'two  courses  to-xlay,  I  have  invited  some  of  the 
first  men  in  the  county." 

She  held  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes  to  hea^ 
v©Q ;  and  said,  "  Wifl  you  give  up  the  dog-keur 
nel  and  aviaxy>  and  let  me  have  the  money  for 
better  purposes.'* 

^'  That's  a  good  one ;  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  do. 
Horn  bairkye,  Maria, — ^I  have  plenty  of  money. 
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and  I  will  spend  it  as  I  please.  I  will  relieve 
real  distress,  and  also  build  my  aviary;  and 
more  than'  that  I  will  be  henceforth  master  of 
my  own  house.  Recollect,  Maria,  there  are 
worse  means  of  throwing  your  money  away,  than 
the  innocent  plans  I  have  detenmned  on.** 

"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  married  su^h  a  re- 
probate ! — '* 

"And,  oh," — (mimicking  her) — "that  I  should^ 
have  married  such  a  heartless  saint ! — " 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  these  alterca- 
tions ;  regrets,  reproaches,  and  violence  on  one 
side,  and  tears  on  the  other,  concluded  the 
above,  and  many  such  like  discordant  meetings; 
and,  as  has  been  before  affirmed,  led  the  disap- 
pointed husband  to  live  only  on  his  hunter's 
back,  or  in  the  midnight  revel,  encouraging  the 
delusions  of  intemperance,  to  drown  any  chance 
reflection  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brudenel  sought  in.  vain  to 
convince  Maria  she  was  throwing  away  her  own 
happiness; — ^to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  every 
near  and  dear  connection, — to  give  up  almost 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  despise 
the  animadversion  of  the  rational  part  of  the 
world, — "to  suffer  for  righteousness  sake,**  were 
all  deemed  praiseworthy  trials,  and  salutary  per- 
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seculions  for  them  who  were  led  by  the  spurit ; 
and  our  fair  enthusiast  continued  to  render 
prayer  and  preaching — ^the  word  of  exhortation 
and  spiritual  melody,  not  the  means  of  salvation, 
but  the  exclusive  business  of  life.  Miss  Bnide-* 
nel,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  ever  sought, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  to  win  her  sister 
back  to  sense  ancl  reason.  With  Mr.  Donavan, 
Maria  would  not  now  argue ;  hd(  was  not  a  Gos- 
pel preacher,  and  she  belonged  to  the  houscf- 
hold  of  faith. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  time  was  nearly  approaching  for  Miss  Bra** 
denel  to  expect  the  return  of  Captain  Melford. 
She  had  of  late  been  less  at  Beech  Park  than 
formerly,  in  order  to  prove  of  use  and  comfort 
to  her  solitary  parents ;  and  in  due  time  the  ship 
arrived,  which  was  to  bring  her  the  eventful 
letter — ^the  harbinger  of  her  dear  friend's  arrival 
from  India. 

One  morning  Ellinor  ran  into  Mrs.  Coventry's 
dressing-room,  exclaiming — '^  Oh,  grandmamma, 
pray  come  to  dear  Miss  Brudenel,  she  is  in  such 
distress.  The  postman  gave  her  a  newspaper, 
when  she  was  meeting  him  to  take  some  ex- 
pected letters. — Pray  make  haste,  I  must  run  to 
her  and  tell  her  you  insist  that  she  will  come 
into  the  house." 

When  Mrs.  Coventry  met  Miss  Brudenel,  she 
foimd  Ellinor's  accoimt  not  an  exaggerated  one. 
And  looking  to  the  distressing  paragraph,  she 
read  the  statement  of  a  duel  which  had  taken 
place  at  Madras — the  regiment  mentioned,  and 
the  initials  of  the  names  too  plainly  denoting  who 
were  the  parties. 


By  the  same  post  Mr.  Vincent  received  a  let* 
ter  from  that  friend  in  the  comitry,  whotnitinay 
be  remembered  he  had  so  promptly  assisted,  on 
a  distressing  pecuniary  occasion ;  and  whose  son 
belonged  to  Captaih  Melford's  regiiiient*  High 
in  spirit,  in  reputation,  and  in  idead  of  worldly 
honour,  these  intimate  associates  had  met  Hvlth 
mutual  hostile  intentions, — ^the  quarrel  origi- 
nated in  a  trivial  cause,  but  ended  in  a  fatal 
and  serious  manner. 

A  convivial  meeting  had 'elevated  the  spirits 
of  both;  an  unintentional  misunderstanding 
about  atrifling  wager  gave  rise  to  some  harsh 
expressions  on  one  side,  and  Contemptuous  lan- 
guage on  the  other ;  and  the  laws  of  worldly 
honour  pronounced  a  duel  to  be  inevitable  !— 
All  was  arranged  with  decision  and  privacy ; — 
and  the  next  morning  Captain  Melford  ceased 
to  breathe.  When  the  wretched  father  of  the 
survivor  received  the  fatal  news,  every  trial  of 
an  eventful  life  seemed  to  weigh  lightly,  when 
compared  with  a  son's  lost  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  future  prospects^ 

After  dwellmg  in  all  the  pathos  of  ^^ariental 
grief  for  so  unexpected  a  calamity,  he  avowed 
to  Mr.  Vincent,  that  this  son,  the  hope  of  the 
family,  was  probably  lost  to  his  country  and  to 
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hb  friends  fot  ever ;  that  he  had  looked  to  him 
as  the  eventual  solace  and  support  of  his  mother 
and  sisters :  for  that  his  own  career  was  nearly 
run,  and  that  the  present  shock  would  probahly 
hasten  him  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. — ^  Know- 
ing, as  I  do/'  he  continued,  *^  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  poor  boy's  feelings,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  thne  nor  repentance  can  restore  peace  tahis 
lacerated  mind;  but,  Vincent,  read  the  letter, 
which  I  herewith  enclose ;  I  and  all  with  me,  are 
ipcapable  of  the  task  of  transcribing  it.  Alas! 
it  has  informed  us  that  the  evil  extends  to  your 
more  immediate  neighbourhood.  May  Heaven 
support  the  now  suffering  object  of  poor  Mel- 
ford's  well-tried  affection! — Return  the  letter 
as  soon  as  possible — I  can  hold  the  pen  no 
longer, — 

THE  LETTER. 

"  How  will  my  father  believe  that  I  live  to 
address  him  under  distressful  and  criminal  cir- 
cumstances ! — that  though  acquitted  by  the 
judgment  of  man,  I  must  ever  stand  arraigned 
at  a  heavenly  tribunal.  Be  still,  my  nerves,  and 
cease  the  throbbings  of  my  heart  and  head,  to 
enable  me  to  write  with  something  like  connec^ 
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tion  and  perspicuity. — Fain  would  I  prepare  you 
for  the  scene  of  horror,  impetuosity  of  temper 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  the  cause  of.  I 
must  briefly  narrate  factS)^  for  dreadful  would 
be  my  comments.  At  the  close  of  a  convivial 
party,  heated  with  wine,  argument  led  to  asser- 
tion, assertion  to  contradiction  and  opprobrious 
language.  I,  alas !  would  neither  offer  nor  receive 
an  apology;  and  mad  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  moment,  offered  immediately  to  settle  the 
business  with  my  opponent ;  this  of  course  was 
not  allowed,  and  every  thing  was  arranged  for  a 
meeting  on  the  foUowing  morning.  I  went  to 
sleep  witib  these  words  on  my  lips — '  No  one 
shall  insult  me  with  contempt,  nor  doubt  my 
word ;  for  honour  is  the  soldier's  treasure !' — I 
must  be  candid ;  I  should  certainly  have  consi* 
dered  the  affair  less  indignantly  bs  the  mom- 
ing  dawned,  but  for  the  entrance  of  a  thought* 
less  and  dissipated  companion,  who  with  perni- 
cious counsel  sought  to  persuade  me,  that  un- 
less I  would  be  branded  for  a  coward,  I  must 
meet  my  man ; — that  a  duel  constituted  a  prime 
fellow,  and  that  apologies  were  only  fit  for  wo- 
men, to  sport  their  strife  of  tongues. 

"  How  I  could  hsten  to  such  ribaldry  is  now 
past  my  comprehension,  and  my  father,  how 
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shall  I  tell  you  that  the  man  I  was  doomed  to 
meety  was  Captain  Melford ! 

"  To  the  latest  moment  he  would  have  re- 
ceived my  apology,  but  we  fired,  and  he  fell,  to 
^ise  w  more.  I  was  also  seriously  hurt.  He 
grasped  my  hand,  saying,  ^  let  us  exchaQge  a 
mutual  forgiveness,'  but  nature's  last  convulsive 
throbs  were  at  hand,  and  his  dying  groans, 
even  then,  suppressed  with  manly  firmness,  have 
xiever  oeased  to  vibrate  on  my  ear. 

*'  I  fitinted  from  loss  of  blood,  with  officious 
kindness  I  was  removed  from  the  dreadful  scene, 
9nd  every  prompt  arrangement  executed  to  e;i- 
sure  my  recovery  and  safety.  With  retummg 
sense^  what  language  can  express  my  remorse, 
horror,  and  repentance !  Had  I  possessed  the- 
world  and  all  its  treasures,  what  a  poor  ex- 
change it  would  have  been  for  a  peaceful  con- 
science! The  victim  of  my  impetuosity  was 
iiniversally  regretted, — ^his  character  was  a  com- 
pound of  bravery  and  humanity,  but  shrinking 
from  '  the  world's  dread  laugh,'  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  refuse  a  challenge,  and  I  became  lus 
murderer,  Alas !  no  sophistry  of  reasoning  can 
alter  the  term.  The  dueUist  meets  his  adver- 
sary, in  the  decided  expectation  of  losing  his 
9W9  life,  ox  taking  the  life  of  a  fellow  creatuve ; 
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and,  generally  speaking,  because  other  bdngs  of 
mortality  from  a  contrary  condueti  might  stig- 
matize him  with  cowardice^  What  a  revolution 
in  my  own  opinions  and  feelings  has  a  short 
period  given  rise  to !  and  I  now  think,  that  the 
only  wretched  excuse  for  rash  and  various  in^ 
stances  of  duelling,  is,  that  they  originate  in  a 
weak  dread  of  the  worid's  censuije^  bordering 
on  a  deplorable  scepticism^  and  a  disbelief  of  a 
foture  life  and  judgment;  I  sometimes  derive 
one  shade  of  comfort  from  the  conviction^  that 
the  being  my  unhicky  hand  s&ai  unpeepaied 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  was  not  aii  in^ 
fidel  or  a  profligate ;  but  still,  who  shall  pre-* 
Sumptuously  say,  '  I  need  no  preparation  !^  I 
trace  a  few  lines  with  apparent  calmness ;  and 
then,  my  only  cry  is  mercy^  mercy^  for  a  miser- 
able offender !  Neither  are  these  the  hasty  efiii- 
sions  of  a  horror  stricken  mind,  which  the  world 
and  its  illusions  may  successfully  mitigate;  l&e 
another  Cain  the  murderous  mark  is  on  my  con« 
science,  and  if  there  be  an  eternity  to  hope  for, 
or  to  dread,  where  is  the  argument  which  can 
convert  wirong  into  right,  a  forbidden  action  to 
well  doing,  or  to  an  excusable  impulse  of  honour- 
able feeling  ?  Oh !  could  the  duellist,  (whatever 
be  his  motive  for  outraging  the  laws  of  God), 
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for  one  hour  experience  the  tumults  of  my  mind, 
and  know  how  truly  life  is  a  burden,  and  yet 
how  dreadful  is  the  thought  of  death  and  judg'- 
ment,  he  might  be  led  to  consider  the  awfiil 
consequences  of  taking  in  his  own  hand  the 
sword  of  mistaken  retribution. 

"  There  may  possibly  be  some  cases, — ^what 
would  I  say !  my  pen  seems  to  deal  in  unpro* 
fitable  contradictions ;  and  vainly  I  look  around 
for  the  soothing  voice  of  human  friendship,  to 
tell  me  there  is  peace  for  a  repentant  mind. 
Alas,  my  &ther !  I  who  have  braved  danger  m 
all  its  perilous  approaches,  who  have  welcomed 
the  din  of  war,  and  stood  fearless  in  the  battle's 
rage,  am  now  the  sport  of  every  varied  feeling, 
and  suffering  from  that  mental  agitation,  which 
no  time  nor  resolution  can  conquer.  The  glazed 
unconscious  eye  of  poor  Melford  continually 
appals  my  wakened  senses,  and  haunts  my  mid- 
night dreams,  whilst  his  immortal  soul  seems  to 
warn  me,  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment. 

"  Whilst  he  retained  a  few  minutes  of  con- 
sciousness, he  entreated,  by  half  sentences  and 
signs,  that  a  miniatiure  which  hie  wore  near  his 
heart,  might  remain  and  be  buried  yvith  hun. 
Oh !  may  the  valued  original  be  smpported  by 
a  mercifiil  God ;  and  poor  consolation  it  were  for 
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her  to  know^  that  I  would  cheerfiilly  sacrifice 
my  own  existence  could  I  restore  the  murdered 
object  of  her  innocent  affections. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  and  honoured  father^ 
if  I  have  disburthened  my  own  heart  to  the  sad 
distress  of  yours.  I  have  written  at  intervals, 
and  scarcely  know  how  I  have  expressed  my- 
self. By  the  next  ship  you  shall  hear  again 
from 

"  Your  deeply  distressed, 

but  affectionate  son.'' 

Miss  Brudenel^  in  her  heartfelt  sorrow  and 
disappointment  of  all  her  dearest  hopes,  did  not 
frantickly  accuse  heaven  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
but  imagined,  that  to  sink  in  silence  to  the  peace-' 
ful  grave  would  soon  be  her  allotted  fate*  Mn 
and  Mrs.  Brudenel  kindly  spared  her  to  Mrs* 
Vincent's  solicitations  to  be  removed  to  Beech 
Park,  and  there,  sedulously  guarded  from  her 
sister's  severe  denunciations  of  6od*s  judgments, 
and  final  condemnation  of  the  non-elect  and  un- 
converted, she  received  every  soothing  atten- 
tention  which  unpretending  religion  could  be- 
stow, and  ^  the  affectionate  sympathy  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  from  the  ex- 
ertions of  human  fnendship. 
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Mrs.  Coventry  reprobated  with  every  Chrw- 
tian  argument  the  often  fatal  custom  of  duelling. 

"  And  yet, "  exclaimed  Willoughby,  "  there 
9Xe  ixmB  cases,  probably  those,  at  which  the 
poor  fellow  hinted,  where  the  trial  would  be 
great  indeed,  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human 
nature ;  where  affronts^  or  rather  injuries  are 
imposed  on  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  child, — ^their 
reputation  or  fortune  endangered,  their  recti- 
tude of  principle  weakened,  or  their  virtue  and 
innocence  sacrificed  to  the  arts  of  seduction. 
May  heaven  avert  from  me  the  trial  of  forbear- 
cancel  for  I  much  fear  no  earthly  argumenta 
eouldinduce  a  patient  endurance  of  such  crying 
wrongs>r-such  a  total  wreck  of  the  fEuirest  pros- 
pects of  life." 

Mrs.  Coventry,  shuddering,  could  only  arti- 
cul|ite»  "  Ob  my  dear  Willoughby." 

Mr.  Ponityan  s^id,— "  the  candour  of  your 
confession  does  not  cover  its  deplorable  sophis- 
try ;  nojr  I  trust  need  you  to  be  reminded  that, 
revenge  must  ever  widen  ti^e  evil  it  seeks  tp  mi^ 
tigate,.  withoiit  following  the  various  and  able 
arguments,  which  the  pen  of  the  moralist  has 
ev^  enforced  against  the  lamentable  custpm  oC 
duelling  ;'r^let  us  turn  to  the  case  in  point;^  and 
imagine  if  we  can,  the  affliction  of  a  bte  happ^ 
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fmSly,  and  more  espedally  the  heiurt  rendkg 
sorrow  of  one  dear  and  individaal  suffibrer^ 
Shall  we  not  be  £Eitally  convinced  that  all  k  the 
result  of  xindkciplined  passions,  misguided  opi- 
nions, and  a  preference  of  the  judgment  of  man^ 
to  the  judgment  of  God." 

'*  Donavan,  there  is  no  controverting  the 
statemrat  of  truth ;  but  the  time  was,  .when  I 
should  decidedly  have  acted,  p^hapsi:  contrary 
to  every  better  feeling.  I  certainly  pow  see 
things  in  a  different  light,  though  I  cannot  fail 
to  repeat  my  earnest  hopes  that  no  trial  of  re- 
-fiolutioii  may  ever  await  me.*' 

"  Men  who  live  in  the  world,  Willoughby,  are 
however  so  liable  to  receive  imaginary  affironts, 
that  unless  guarded  by  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  human  resolution,  the  language  of  defiance 
is  generally  the  prehide  to  the  evil  in  question ; 
and  hence  the  inebriated  coxcomb,,  or  the  boasts 
ing  infidel,  may  invok^e  the  soberminded  in  un- 
sought and  fatal  quarrels. 

**  How.  often  is  the  theatre^  productive  of  an 
exchange  of  hostilities,  firom  the  rudenesa  of  one 
party,  and  the  impatience  of  the  other;  and 
there  have  been  cases,  where  even  a  quarrel 
aJbioilt.  a.  dog,  or  mistaken  conceptions  of  a  &» 
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Tourite  horse's  value,  have  estranged  man  from 
nian,  and  stamiped  on  him  the  mark  of  murderer. 
How  trivial  appears  the  cause  that  reduced 
poor  Melford  to  a  premature  death!  and  his 
opponent's  impetuosity  of  temper  has  undone 
him." 

"  He  is  much  to  be  pitied,"  Willoughby  inter- 
rupted, "  my  former  association  with  the  gay 
and  dissipated,  leads  me  to  imagine,  that  he  is 
probably  surrounded  by  nuserable  comforters, 
at  so  awful  a  jimcture ;  for  too  well  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  worldly  consolations  cannot  avail 
to  quell  the  tumult  of  the  mind's  unceasing  ac^ 
cusations." 

.  '*  Your  conclusions,  Willoughby,  are  natural, 
and)  it  may  be,  too  truly  founded.  I  have  yet 
oidy  written  hastily  to  my  afflicted  friend,  but  I 
certainly  purpose  to  address  both  father  and 
son,"  Mr.  Vincent  replied,  "  and  to  speak  as 
much  consolation  to  both,  as  the  extremity  of 
the  case  will  admit  of.  But  my  heart  and  hand 
must  tremble  in  the  attempt,  when  I  contem- 
plate the  late  blooming  and  happy  coimtenance 
of  our  suffering  young  friend  at  Beech  Park; 
when  I  observe,  that  though  she  is  grateful  for 
E3izabeth*s  well  timed  attentions,  the  despair- 
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ing  conviction  that  Melford  is  lost  to  her  m  this 
world  for  ever^  is  the  mo  r;|fiful  and  only  feeling 
of  her  soul." 

Willoughby  paced  the  room  in  a  hurried  and 
agitated  manner,  saying ; — "  She  will  never  con- 
quer grief  so  deeply  founded,  but  sinking  to  an 
early  grave>  increase  the  anguished  feelings  of 
poor  Melford's  destroyer," 

"  Not  so  I  trust,"  Mrs.  Coventry  said,  ^*  Miss 
Brudenel's  piety  is  more  permanently  founded, 
and  though  she  bend,  she  will  not  sink  beneath 
the  stroke.  Besides,  how  innumerable  are  the 
instances,  where  grief  does  not  kill,  where  the 
mind's  elasticity  returns,  and  days  of  content- 
ment, if  not  of  happiness  cheer  the  path  of  life." 

Willoughby  here  indulged  this  mental  re- 
servation ;  "  that,  he  could  now  approach  her 
as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  and  though  she  might 
still  be  lost  to  him  for  ever,  if  the  silent  sym- 
pathy of  the  sincerest  commiseration,  should 
ever  afford  a  moment's  respite  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart-felt  regrets,  he  should  have 
something  more  to  live  for,  and  with  his  own 
EUinor,  Miss  Brudenel  would  divide  his  purest 
affections." 

"  On  the  subject  of  duelling,"  Mr.  Vincent 
continued,  ^^  I  much  fear,  that  were  it  possible 
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to  adduce  new  and  more  striking  argimiento 
against  the  practicl^^than  faave  already  been 
eommitted  to  paper,  the  scoff  of  the  mfidet 
would  frequently  prevail,  and  the  dreaded  ac- 
cusation of  a  cowardly  spirit,  nerve  the  unstable 
mind  with  that  deceptive  courage^  which  may 
not  be  improperly  termed,  a  species  of  insanity.'' 

**  Would  reasonable  and  accoimtable  beings,**^ 
said  Mr.  Donavan,  *'  think  what  they  now  axe, 
and  what  they  may  be,  either  from  constitU'- 
tional  rashness,  cu*  determined  revenge ;  t^at  an 
eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery  must  be  di^ 
consequence  of  our  actions  in  this  probationary 
state,  we  might  suppose  that  on  all  occasions 
t  deliberate  contempt  of  the  c^nmands  of  Godfu 
would  never  prove  the  source  of  condemnation. 
Eternity  is  an  awfll  thought ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  some  conviction  of  its  truth,  dur- 
ing life,  must  occasionally  disturb  the  most  pre*- 
sumptuous."^ 

*^  The  decided  duellist,"  Mr.  Vincent  inter- 
rupted, *'  if  he  have  any  vague  ideas,  that  there 
is  a  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns^ 
places  death,  judgment  and  futurity  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  himself,  and  is  en<> 
grossed  only  by  the  interests  of  the  present 
hour;  but  generally  speaking,  we  may  venture 
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to  affirm,  that  die  blood-thiraty  and  revengefiit 
man,  has  no  sense  of  religion  at  all^  to  impede 
the  gratification  of  his  ungovemed  passions. 

^*  There  can  scareefy  be  i^  greater  misfortune 
to  a  reflecting  mind,  than  to  be  implicated  in  a 
duel ;  and  idthough,  I  certainly  think  it  is  a  far 
greater  proof  of  courage  to  refuse  a  challenge 
than  to  accept  one,  I  earnestly  hope  with  our 
friend  WiUoughby,  that  no  such  trial  will  ever 
await  me." 

*^  After  all  our  hopes,  and  aU  our  arguments/^ 
Mr.  Donavan  replied,  '^  there  cannot  be  a  more 
decided  negative  or  prohibition  on  the  subject 
to  man,  than  the  impressive  words, — 'Thou, 
shalt  do  no  murder ;'  and  till  human  ingenuity 
can  alter  their  plain  and  awf^l  import,  till  the 
command  of  God  can  be  sligHld  with  impunity ;, 
he  who.  deliberately  meets  another  wUh  the 
hostile  intention  of  committing  murder,  or  of 
being  called  to  an  instant  account  himself  at  a 
heavenly  tribunal,  can  have  little  right  to  expect 
that  the  balance  of  mercy  wiU  outweigh  the 
scale  of  justice." 

Mrs.  Coventry  said,  "  if  such  a  thought  bring 
not  conviction  to  every  doubting  mind,  of  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  of  duelling,  what  human 
arguments  can  avaiL.  Of  the  reli^ous  principles 
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of  poor  Captain  Melford  I  am  totaUy  ignorant^ 
but  dear  Miss  Brudenel  seemed  to  be  satisfiedi 
and  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  question  them.'^ 

Mr.  Vincent  replied,— "  With  Elizabeth,  I 
believe,  she  has  been  perfectly  open  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  sometimes  lamented,  that  though 
her  beloved  friend  possessed  a  heart  aUve  to  all 
the  endearing  charities  of  life ;  that  a  high  sense 
of  honour  guided  his  every  action,  and  that  on 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  he  would  ever  descant 
with  reverence ;  he  never  dwelt  on  the  subject 
of  revelation,  and  once  candidly  confessed,  she 
took  great  blame  to  herself,  for  not  having  more 
fully  investigated  the  real  sentiments   of  his 
mind.     She  also  avowed  that  the  fear  of  weak** 
ening  the  cause  she  meant  to  promote,  by  ill 
supported  controversy,  and  the  nameless  fears 
which  a  truly  attached  heart  ever  experiences, 
to  weary  a  beloved  object  by  continued  expos- 
tulation, lulled  her  into  the  fancied  security, 
that  when  united  to  Melford  by  the  sacred  tie 
of  marriage,  her  own  example  and  undeviating 
practice  of  every  Christian  duty,  should  corro- 
borate her  professions  of  faith,  and  give  force  to 
the  mildness  of  precept." 

"  This  is  not  the  hour,"  said  Mr.  Donavan, 
"  to  dwell  on  the  irretrievably  past,  or  to  remind 
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the  dear  afflicted,  that  it  borders  on  presump'' 
tioii  to  trust  to  future  resolutions.  The  religion 
of  a  man,  in  the  compact  of  marriage,  is  seldom 
considered,  as  ^the  one  thing  most  needful;' 
but  what  human  felicity  can  be  firmly  poised 
when  morality  is  founded  on  deism,  when,  if  the 
truth  of  eternity  be  acknowledged,  it  is  expected 
to  be  gained  by  man's  exertions  alone,  and  not 
hoped  for,  as  the  free  gift  of  a  redeeming  God ; 
and  we  may  often  observe,  that  the  more  earnest 
the  parties  are  in  their  differing  opinions,  the 
more  they  are  obnoxious  to  altercfation,  and  to 
that  dissimilarity  of  practice,  which  is  the  bane 
of  happiness  in  the  married  life. 

"  It  must  however,"  said  Mrs.  Coventry,  "  af- 
ford much  consolation  to  Miss  Brudenel,  to 
have  received  Captain  Melford's  journal  after 
the  momentous  shipwreck,  because  it  contained 
many  serious  sentiments,  and  avowed  the  firm- 
est conviction,  that  such  wonderful  escapes, 
could  only  have  been  through  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God.  There  are  some  confessions  in 
it,"  returned  Mr.  Donavan,  "  that  must  be  in- 
valuable to  her,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
Father  of  mercies  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss;  a  hope  which  even  my 
sacred  profession  cannot  condemn,   however 
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prompt  our  e^eertions  should  be,  to  endeavour 
to  lead  men  from  the  errors  of  self  deception^ 
to  the  credence  of  immortal  truth." 

"I  believe,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Coventry,  **!. 
must  reserve  a  question  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Do< 
navan,  tiD  we  are  on  our  way  to  Beech  Park. 
The  carriage  is  now  at  the  door,  I  trust  we  shall 
find  the  dear  girl  as  well  as  possible,  and  that 
she  will  see  us  all,  with  some  degree  of  resohi^ 
tion," 
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Hating  detailed  various  incideital  occurrences 
in  the  foregoing  sheets^  and  narrated  the  pro* 
gression  of  Willoughby's  permanent  reforma- 
tion, it  remains  to  add,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  had  improved  the  youthful  trio  in  all  that 
was  praiseworthy,  ornamental,  and  good.  Lord 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  had  now  attained  their 
seventeenth  year,  and  Ellinor  was  fourteen  yeara 
of  age.  Miss  Brudenels  grief  for  her  afflicting 
loss,  for  the  disappointment  of  all  her  long 
cherished  hopes  of  happiness,  reduced  her  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave;  a  dangerous  illness, 
brought  on  such  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline^ 
that  very  little  hope  was  entertained  of  her  ulti-^ 
mate  recovery.  To  the  surprise  and  joy  of  her 
stu*rounding  friends,  health  once  more  renovated 
her  drooping  frame ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  resignation,  if  not  peace,  revived  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  felicity  of  those  she  loved, 
and  in  the  passing  scenes  of  domestic  life.  Wil* 
loughby  hailed,  with  feelings  of  the  purest  d^s 
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lights  even  the  melancholy  smile  which  gave 
something  of  a  former  expression  to  her  fea- 
tures;  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  atten- 
tions of  a  brother  and  a  fnend^  he  embittered 
not  the  present  moment  by  anticipations  of  the 
future.  If  at  any  time  Donavan  hinted  that  he 
might  now  be  laying  up  a  store  of  vain  regrets, 
he  would  answer,  '^  Not  so,  Donavan.  So  pure 
and  hallowed  is  my  regard  for  this  interesting 
creature^  that  I  should  consider  it  ahnost  sacri- 
lege to  wish  her  to  regard  me  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  truly  attached  friend.  The  reign  of 
romantic  passion  has,  on  my  part,  long  ceased; 
but  the  sentiment  which  now  pervades  my  heart, 
*  leads  up  to  Heaven — ^is  both  the  way  and 
guide:'  nor  could  even  my  increasing  regard 
disturb  Miss  Brudenel's  heavenly  temper  of 
mind.  Time  must  yet  elapse,  before  I  indulge 
one  reasonable  hope  that  her  attachment  to 
Melford*s  memory  can  in  any  degree  be  weak- . 
ened.  Have  no  fears  for  me,  Donavan ;  I  form 
no  air-built  fabrics,  and  trust  my  future  fate  to 
Heaven." 

Lady  Osborn's  increasing  enthusiasm,  her 
total  neglect  of  domestic  duties,  and  her  denun- 
ciations of  even  the  blameless  part  of  her  bus- 
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band's  conduct,  had  so  completely  wearied  and 
disgusted  him,  that  instead  of  advancing  one 
step  in  the  path  of  true  religion,  he  seemed  to 
glory  in  his  own  ignorance,  and  eventually  ruined 
his  health  and  temper  by  intemperate  and  bois- 
terous revels :  he  was  scarcely  ever  sober ;  arid 
a  separation  between  this  ill-matched  pair  was 
about  to  take  place. 

But  for  Miss  BrudeneFs  strength  of  mind 
and  ^*  right  understanding  of  all  good  things, 
she  would  often  have  been  sorely  distressed  at 
her  sister*s  i^emarks  and  opinions,  who  generally 
ended  some  harsh  reprobation  of  Melford's  con- 
duct, by  saying,  ^^  It  was  so  ordained  from  the 
becoming  that  he  should  not  be  called  to  a  state 
of  salvation,  but  that  he  should  yield  to  evil  de-f 
vices ;  arid  I  consider  you  as  a  brand  snatched 
from  the  fire  of  everlasting  condemnation.*' 

As  Miss  Brudenel  was  frequently  an  inmate 
at  Beech  Park,  all  means  were  taken  to  coim^ 
teract  such  pernicious  and  unfeeling  doctrine ; 
and  ever  salutary  and  sweet  were  the  sympa* 
thetic  consolations  she  there  received.  How 
widely  extended  is  the  power  of  true  reli^on ! 
It  can  enlighten  the  darkest  hour;  assuage  the 
deepest  woimds  of  affliction ;  and  without  pro- 
nouncing that  trials  and  disappointments  are  the 


judgments  of  Heaven,  can  beUeve  that  they  are 
Awarded  for  some  wise  end,  and  that  no  human 
event  is  permitted  unauthorized  by  an  omniscient 
God- 

^  Mr.  Marcourt  had  Continued  his  valuaUe 
friendship  towards  Willoughby,  associating^TnA 
him  when  in  town>  and  corresponding  when 
iany  particular  or  interesting  event  had  occurred. 
Mr.  Onslow's  increasing  infirmities  had  brought 
on  the  appearance  of  a  very  premature  old  age. 
The  son  and  heir>  on  whom  he  doated,  had  al« 
ways  been  an  ailing,  delicate  child,  but  was  re*^ 
moved  from  sickness  and  sufiering;  and,  by  hi« 
death,  renewed  all  Mr.  Onslow's  unjust  accusa* 
tions  of  the  decrees  of  Ptovidence.  A  few 
months  after  the  death  of  the  child,  Willough* 
by's  newly-raised  expectations,  that  the  young 
Ellinor  would  at  last  enjoy  her  birth-right,  w«r^ 
again  disappointed,  by  Mrs.  Onslow  being  in  a 
situation  to  increase  her  family.  The  hope  of 
another  heir  seemed  to  re-animate  Mr.  Onslow's 
spirits,  though  the  medical  opinion  was^  that  he 
would  most  likely  meet  a  su4den  death,  frcmi 
symptoms  of  disease  being  accelerated  by  an 
indolent  and  sedentary  life* 

Mrs.  Vincent  had  suffered  the  loss  of  two 
more  children;  and  Elizabeth  appeared  every 
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day  a  greater  treasure  to  her  affectionate  pa- 
rents. No  little  anxiety  was  excited  by  the  ex- 
treme  delicacy  of  her  appearance :  the  bloom 
on  her  cheek  had  faded,  and  her  spirits  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  youthful  gaiety,  but 
opcasionally  forced,  whenever  Mrs.  Vincent, 
with  maternal  solicitude,  inquired  if  she  felt  any 
indisposition.  Ellinor,  whose  health,  and  spi- 
rits, and  gaiety,  knew  no  abatement,  excepting 
during  the  hours  she  had  spent  with  Miss 
Brudenel  in  her  late  affliction,  did  not  so  accu- 
rately observe  her  cousin's  changed  appearance ; 
but  one  morning,  accompanying  Mrs.  Covei^try 
to  Beech  Park,  she  somewhat  surprised  £li« 
zabeth  by  entering  hastily  into  the  apartment 
where  the  morning  studies  were  generdUy  pur- 
sued. Books,  and  maps,  and  music,  were  ap- 
parently neglected  for  the  employment  of  the 
pencil;  and  Elizabeth,  in  rather  a  confiued 
manner,  put  away  the  implements  for  drawing. 

"  My  sweet  cousin,"  Ellinor  said,  "  how  pale 
you  look  to-day.  I  declare  I  never  perceived 
such  a  triumph  of  the  lily  on  your  beauteous 
face.  There  now,  dearest ;  could  Charles  have 
•paid  you  a  finer  compliment?*'  . 

'*  Charles  never  pays  me  any  comfdiment  at 
all,  my  love;  considering  him  as  we. do  in  the 
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light  of  a  brother,  compliments  were  quite  out 
of  character.  But  let  us  go  down  to  dear  grand* 
mamma." 

'^  Aye,  and  to  dear  Donny  too,  as  you  used  to 
c^  him ;  yet  stay,  Elizabeth,  I  must  tell  you 
isome  news.  What  do  you  think  ?  It  is  all  set- 
tled. Charles  is  going  to  College  with  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Donavan's,  who  is,  I  think,  to  be  his 
tutor;  but,  first,  all  three  are  going  a  sort  of 
a  tour.  Oh  how  dull  we  shall  be  when  my 
playmate  Charles  has  left  us !" 

'*  Dear  Miss  Brudenel  will  miss  his  kind  in- 
tentions to  amuse  her." 

^^  And  to  be  sure,  Elizabeth,  t/ou  will  not 
miss  him.  Here  comes  another  part  of  my 
news:— 4  happened  to  be  in  the  hght  closet 
yesterday,  even  with  the  back  drawing-room, 
and  I  heard  something  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween papa  and  Mr.  Donavan." 

'^  How  came  you  to  listen,  Ellinor?  It  was 
dishonourable." 

^^  Whilst  I  was  debating  whether  to  remain, 
or  to  go  through  the  room  to  them,  and  some- 
times  settling,  it  could  not  be  dishonourable  to 
stay,  because  my  being  so  near  was  a  chance 
circumstance — ^papa  said,  *  I  do  think  Charles 
evidently  prefers  Elizabeth;  but  both  are  so 
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young.*  Then  Donny  interrupted — *  Their  ju- 
venile partiality  will  necessarily  be  tried  by  time 
and  absence.'  And  then  he  praised  you  up  to 
the  skiesj  and  declared^  that  to  witness  Charles's 
possession  of  such  a  treasure^  (meaning  you, 
mind,)  would  prove  to  him  a  source  even  of 
happiness." 

The  suffiision  on  Elizabeth's  cheek  now  be- 
came  so  painful,  that  Ellinor  remarked  her  con- 
fusion, and  added,  "  Come,  I  know  now  what 
will  restore  your  bloom.  To  be  sure,  I  am  but 
a  child  in  comparison  of  you ;  but  I  suppose 
dear  Charles  and  you  will  soon  be  in  love  with 
one  another ;  and  when  you  are  married,  how  I 
shall  Uke  to  stay  weeks  at  a  time  with  you  I" 

*^  Nonsense,  Ellinor;  you  are  running  on 
strangely  this  morning." 

*'  I  know  what  I  say.  Heigho !  How  could 
I  think— —  Dear,  what  was  I  going  to  add?" . 
To  all  EUzabeth's  interrogatories  she  only 
answered,  "  Nonsense,  as  you  say.  Well,  I 
shall  not  cry  again,  because  dear  Charles  talks 
so  dilfl^rently  to  us.  With  you,  he  converses ; 
with  me,  he  plays,  and  jokes,  and  trifles,  as  he 
should  do  with  such  a  little  girl ;  for  though  I 
am  fourteen,  you  know  I  am  often  taken  for 
twelve.    How  droll  it  will  be  to  see  you  and 
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GHades  as  lovers  !*'  She  then  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  viplent  flood  of  teairs. 

There  are  tnonieilts  when  the  human  mind 
is  so  ^ofitened  or  wea^lied  by  present  cireum- 
itanees>(xr£iture  antidpations,  that  reason  is  at 
variance  with  consistency,  and  irrepressible  feel* 
111^  of  te&iefness  agitate  '^ther  gay^  the  grave, 
the  lively,\<a!  severe.*!  r>  \'  •  :  ' :  - 
-' .  ThC:  vCpusinsi  rushed  -  into  each  other's  arms ; 
and  after  jAtti  dearest  epithebV  found  it  neces* 
aary  tamabe  iheir  jqppearaixce'to  the  party  be- 
low. ;  EUinor  r equesting^  ^  a&  la  particular  fiivour, 
Elizabeiii  wo^d  not  give  the  slightest  biit  of 
what ha4  jiist passed)  and lEIisabetheouhseQii^ 
her  nev^r  to  ^endeayour  to  reeimcile  to  her 
conscience  the  meanness;  of  listcining.  "No 
never,  EHzabetlt,.*  again>  9^  long  as  I  live ;  yet 
I  cannot  heartUy  repent  this  once  having  done 
so,-  becmise  ■■  ■  *  ■  ** 

Here  they  reached  the  room  door;  and  Eli- 
zabeth wasL  told  by  all  of  the  great  improve- 
moat  in  her  looks^— the  ti^aoeS  of  agitation  not 
having  yet  left  her  glowing  ehe^. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Th£  tender  r^gtet^  of  all  were  keenly  aroused^ 
to  faximik  Xiord  Charlea ;  }^  Mien^  partook  o£ 
die  nature  of  filild  and1>rotlb^y,afi^tipn^  and, 
wbcQ  he  and  'Mr<  Donavan  had  really  departed^ ; 
the  Hnkin  ibe  social  compact  :$eieaped  mouj^nftilly, 
brdlutn.  •  Efikior  feoon.  ;recoyer^d;iheT.  ,g»rtiyft 
ga]etf».aiA.iEliEalw^h/6pentf.|ttuall^  Af  l^r  time^ 
witfh  (Mies  iBriiAemely  .  eterjr  40owaRQ|  bcangg 
made  £>r  hecMi&  of  a^dusiony'both  i6n  accomnti 
of  her 'delicate  hdiEdth'atid  of  parthig.  from,  Or 
companion  she  had  associated  TntbsfA^Sfvthe  mofBt 
aSectbdate  of*  hrothera.:  No  doilbt  wad  .enter* 
tained  th8t.i»3r  endeafing  i,  c^ntiittent  ^^o^f^ 
some  future  day  r^pen  iiCto  a  ifiutu^l  att^d^pepts 
The  hints  she^  had .  received  ^fir om ;  her  pcv^su^ 
and  the  etaiotibn  Charjies  himself  had  evinced  f^ 
the  parting,  induced  her  )ri$a%oto  think  wbat 
were  the  wishes  of  her  fiiends*  ,  Young  as  she 
was,  to  indulge  roma^tipideas^  or  to  s^  up  heif 
own  judgment  as.  the  ^tai^d^d  pf .  ngbt  ^d 
wrong,  never  actuated  heij  fe^Jipgfi  OR^^^er  qpn^ 
duot.'  She  aet^rmined:  to  i»gf*tf  J^IJWCiMI^^^ 
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interest  in  every  daily  avocation  and  useful  pur- 
suit^ and  to  all,  but  to  the  eye  of  maternal  soli- 
citude, she  seemed  to  have  regained  her  usual 
tranquillity. 

Mr.  Donavan  had  frequently  called  "  thoughts 
tb  counsel,**  to  determine'  whether  he  woidd 
give  up  his  cleridal  duty  to  a  curate,  and  accom- 
pany Charles  td  Oxford  himself;  but  he  could 
not  bring  his  conscience  to  consent  that  he  shoidd 
abandon  his  parish  to  the  care  of  another  for 
more  thiul  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  some  peculiar 
c&sek  and  circumstances  reqtdringhis  immediate 
care. '  It  was  (Jhaflefe's  own  wish  to  go' to  Ox- 
ford, aild  he  had  ahidost  gained  Mr.  Doiiavan's 
protnisi^  ta'  accomipan(y  faim,  when  it  was 'denned 
p'toper  for  hitrt  to  trkvel 

At  the  eni' of  six  months  Charles  brought 
with  him  a  "little  holiday," — ^the parsonage,  the 
cottagei-and  Beech  Park,  happy  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  rejoicing,  as  a  parent,  a  brother,  and  a 
friend,  to  receive  him.  Elllnor  had  been  wild 
with  j  oy,  in  the  ainticipation  of  his  arrival.  Elir 
z^beth,  with  a  degree  of  unaccountable  serious- 
ness, looked  forward  to  the  meeting.  The  space 
of  six  months  had  made  so  wonderful  an  altera- 
tion in  Ellinor  (for  she  wks  nearly  as  tall  as  Eli- 
ae&b^h),  that  Charles  held  her  back  with  one 
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hand  in  surprise,  aoid  half  ^spottrrely'deblored, 
he  ''  must  not  no^  presume'  to  treat  her  as^.la 
little  girb'*  Willoughby  had  observed  with  931 
the  fondness  of  a  parent/  the  perfection  wiudi 
her  form  and  figure  -were  acquiring,  and  Ihe 
likeness  both  to  himself  and  her  mother/  could 
not  fail  of  interestmg  his  tenderest  feelingr; 
and  the  chance  of  her  inheritiibig  Mr.  OnsloWs 
vast  possessions,  (dependinig  on  the  Inrth  of  aii- 
other  son,)  and  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
detehnined,  sometimes  agijtated  his  mind  more 
than  he  chose  to  acknowledge.  In  his  .condudt 
towards  JMGuss  Bnidenel,  the '  ddieacy  of  every 
brotherly  attiention  only  coidd  be  discerned  ;hb 
often  termed  her  hiis  second  sister,  and  soothed 
her  stiH  wounded  mind  by  the  most  ^firi^idly 
counsel  and  zealous  consideration  of  all  her 
wishes*  Miss  Brudenel  was  some  years  youngs 
than  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  though  the  latter  re- 
tained her  beauty  and  her  fcMrm  almost  equal  to 
Elizabeth's  (they  often  having  been  takto  lor 
sisters).  Miss  Brudenel  might  have  disputed 
wkh  either  the  palm  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
was  in  Willoughby's  opinion,  one  of  the  moaft 
interesting  of  human  beings.  ' 

Without  exactly  intending  it,  there  was  a  sort 
<c£  tacii.acknowledgment  evcb  in:  the  manner  of 
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i^nesdgnsiocr  the  ^lilgectl  >  iffi&ett  Ildnd  Cbiides 
wtsni^ M  Oxfioofd^  Effiiior.  n^qf^^Iaifei^  boon, 
r&eik  t^aiBed-  ber  jyiMia][c«jpjb»^  iEBcar 

-betli!8  xiq[ip^arcdita:j)ii:iiiiHse:tU^ebn^^  op- 
'jninicfd  forjwdil^ftfafterhisidepi^  x^..  v> 

0  cMis.  Yiiu»tot  sssi^iii^.l^^  ^fqniiKteaiis, 
ileiideiiydMqilired)^.  J6eaaoliM)£lier:dqf»f9i8^^ ; 

Uiejanxifefcjijo^a'iholliMnr^.:.  MmoYifacent  tivauoD 
^|H€sidi'}to  idk  redkn^s^^  iiijferced 

VDJnitoic'Coiifideiide,  but  die  knewi^he  ntiad'Afi 
ii^elf  hadr^nnedf  and'tb^t  £I»abiet}i  had  li»- 
.diertobeen.^dectl]ropto  09.  all  sabjects.tafaer, 
cbcfth  as  a  mother  al^d  a  fHend.  A^  leo^di^Eli^ 
-0t3)cdi:.'jSaidr-^*  I  R»flyrda^not:fed:^fcsIl^:]^ 
ietearefil  masninayiaiid  j^erhiipsl  »A/itoo  mooh 
i^giti^ted.  by  (^rtdh  rep<>i:ta  in  regasd;ifeQ^i^^ 
jCbarIe($<    I  eertainly  lore  Urn  as  a  brofiier,  itot 

1  never  wish  to  marry — ^I  never  wish,  to  leave 
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'^I  thought  you  had  more  sense,  my  ktettfaioi 


t»  be  moved  by  idl^  reports :  Lord  Cbatlefiiii 
vory  youngs  yet  should  be  at  some  future  dagr 
conftmiie  to  regard  you  witb  p^Btrtiality^  need  | 
sa jTy  a  more  desirable  match  could  not  be  thought 
of^  ikot  )6iie!  that  would  affc^  your  ftther,  my* 
self^  and'  Mr.  Donavan^  such  heartfelt  satisfiier 
doii.  Formed  by  our  deservedly  esteemed  Mii 
Doiiavai&y  to  a]i  that  is  good  and  greatr — — "' 

**  Oh;  n^  dear  mamma/'  she  istertupted^i.^'I 
well  know  the  truib  of  what  you  say,  but  Ihoq^ 
never  to  murty/' 

Mrs.  Vinisent  rememb^ing  her  own  expo$^ 

ktions  onthe  subject  with  Mrs.  Coventry,  eigh^ 

te6».  years.backy  could  sc^cefysuppressaamile^ 

when  she  said, —  l.*r:      I 

.   "  Your  happiness,  dearest  ffA,  is  the  first  wish 

of  both  your  parenta'  heart^,**-^then  nar^a^Jbg 
the  little  scene  we  have  just  alluded  to,  sbeicon^ 
tinned, — "Our  cases,  my  love,  were  howevegf 
different;  ihe  gentleman  who  first  offered  to 
me  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  though  I 
mi^t.  have  been  led  tp  regard  him,  his  want 
of  a  proper  sense  of  religion  was  an  insugera-^ 
ble  obstacle ;  wai  I  dedare  to  you,  £lizabetil;i,,fbt 
that  thne,  ypur  beloved  father  was  only  regar^^ 
ed  by  me  as  a  well-tried  friend  to  our  fs^ri^y 
The  knowleflge  of  his  intrinsic  ,wor^h, ,  ^^id  hi^ 
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affection  for  me,  which  had  stood  the  test  of  aU 
my  adverse  hours,  ripened  my  esteem  into  the 
purest  affection, — and  I  leave  you  to  determine 
whether  oiur  union  has  proved  a  happy  one." 
-  '^  So  happy,  dearest  mamma,  that  it  fells  to 
the  lot  of  few,  to  meet  with  such  a  being  as  my 
beloved  father." 

"  And  yet  you  see,  Elizabeth,  I  did  not  M 
romantically  in  love ;  but  convinced  by  your 
grandmother  of  some  erroneous  opinions,  I  glory 
to  tell  you,  I  have  never  had  one  dissenting  hour 
with  your  father. — Cheer  up,  Elizabethy  and  if 
at  some  future  day,  you  can  give  good  reasons 
for  disliking  Lord  Charles,  he  shall  never  have 
the  mortification  of  bemg  refused." 
■  "  Oh,  mamma !  tell  Mr.  Donavan  so  now ;  I 
would  fain  not  be  inconsistent  nor  uhdutiful, — 
but  indeed  I  never  wish  to  rnarry,  and  leave  my 
beloved  village  and  home — " 

Mrs,  Vincent  was  distressingly  puzzled  to  un- 
ravel the  cause  of  Elizabeth's  strange  and  unu- 
sual caprice,  but  soon  her  fond  anxiety  was 
more  severely  tried, — a  dangerous  fever  con- 
fined her  beloved  girl  to  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
of  suffering ;  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium, 
whilst  her  mourning  relatives  and  friends  ^ere 
watching  aroimd  her  couch,  Mr.  Donavan  en- 
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deavouring  to  comfort  the  almost  'despairing 
parents; — Elizabeth  raved  of  recent  events, 
and  of  the.  conversation  which  had  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Mrs.  Vincent ;  and  then  starting 
up  in  all  the  inconsistency  of  a  frenzied  mind, 
seized  her  father's  hand,  saying — **  I  am  dyingi 
and  I  will  speak  of  him." 

Indulging  her  with  the  tender  ehquiry-r-"  of 
whom  are  you  speaking  ?"— She  frantically  ex- 
claimed— '^  DearDonavan,  come  and  save  me,  I 
could  not  teU  mamma,  but  in  heaven,  and  before 
angels,  I  shaU  soon  say  how  I  have  loved  you ; 
though  you  do  wish  me  to  marry  Lord  Charles/' 

Exhausted  by  similar  ravings,  she  soon  stink 
on  her  pillow  in  quiet  and  alarming  e^hmistion, 
and  whilst  all  necessary  restoratives  were' ad« 
ministering,  Donavan  wept  like  a  child.  For 
many  days  her  cohtihiied  delirium  excluded 
Mr.  Donavan  from  the  trying  scene ;  and  anew 
turn  was  given  to  his  feelings,  by  the  receipt  of 
two  liters  from  Lord  Charles  at  Oxford. 

One  was  meant  for  his  two  sisters,  as  he  al- 
ways i^ailed  Elizabeth  and  £llinor;ithe  othec 
for  Mr.  Donavan;  but  by.  mistake  eac^ 'lettei^ 
was  wroi^ly  directed.  That  whichMr^  Donavan 
received^  iWas  simply  aki  account  of  a  beautifi:^ 
Indljp  )^r4.  which  l^rhM  |^i$i^d  to  proctmr 
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fpKJSktgbh,  aiidwhkhlie  sdd wits:ncmiOni^ 
^KMkd.to  ibiem,  gaily  adding^'Mb  lie-gaBaiit,  | 
4k0Tdd  sajr,  how  I  envy  the  Htdecprisoner,  lie^ 
{(jii^m  led  .to  such.pleodng  boiii^  a 

flujodred:  other  airy  complunents^  whidixoiitaiii 
|iiare'npii6^nse  than  sincerity.  Biitfte-ilei^&w 
opportunities  I  am  aUowed.to;^ndte  to  my  deas 
sister  Elizabeth^  and  to  my  la^y  jprbivk  up^ 
sweet  coinpaiiiofi,  my  d-devant  plaj^nate,  Elfr 
OQf,  will  not  permit  me  to  waste  the  present  w 
bied. ptiTilege  in  d]splea3kig  theiifc  byooonipfe 
^utairy  nonsense.  Ihope  ydUaB2inBs.nievfEy 
njiu^^rf-I  iam.4lready  anticipAkbg  the  hjipq^dnest 
9f:  oiir  n^xt  social  meeting.':4*i-Ahd  iiie%:as Jie 
^iiq[nf^^)9^$  itr  "  lingering  to  ki^  adieu^'^  fae  con* 
cb]4^j»  with,  the  signature  of  their  afi^tionate 

blather  arid  Maid.  ,  ;...  ij^ 

i  The jother  letter,  whidi  M r.  Ddtu0r^:slM»uld 
hayeiiad,  bdng  directed^to  Miss  Vineent,'  was 
bptii^ed  byiier  viQtl^er ;  but  on  read^the  ftrisi 
three  Unra^-i^d  guesting  Ihe  tnisti$l:«^ -sW  put 
kintQ  Mn  Ddhavan's  habds.  Aft^  msniimDg 
bis  arnY^  :ait  .Oxford,  and  tarib^s  nialters.  of 
businbssyliord  CSutarl^s  thus  pKoceedsir-*;^  -  * 
ii  ^^To^ou9  my^mote  iliari  fitth^y  Ttta^'eveif 
iliscloseclhe  lininost^f«df&g$  df  my  hearl;  and 
pmmitiireiiaitheiad^^^  miy  a^p^  m  ^feicH 
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I  mi  iihoiit' to^  umch,  I  asn^  from  a  variety  of 
cJrbumstencefli  impelled  to  discuss  it  with  sin^* 
cerity  and  truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  denji  l^at 
young  as  we  bbth  are,  EHzabeth'is  considered 
by  many,  as  my  destined  wife  2  tibe  badim^ 
which  begiftn  in  bur  childhood,  seems  impercepf 
tibly  to  have  mcreased  to  somewhat  of  a  more 
serious  diaracter.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  exit- 
presB  or  to  define  my  feelings,  for  I  love  the  dear 
gffl  witli  all  the  affection  of  a  brother ;  and.  yet 
I  am  persuadied,  that  at  no  future  time  could  I 
feel  for  her  <ltat  peculiar  preference  which  ai 
her  ^accept^  lover  I  ought  then  proudly  tobqast 
t>f.  Bby  as  I  yet  am^  I  have  not  the  vafai^  1^ 
suf^dHie  she  ^ves  credit  to  unfounded  and  vague 
reports  of  our  fiiture  union,  or  that  sh^  feeb 
more  mterest  for  my  wel&re  thaii  as  an  attached 
and  i^fieciionate  sister ; — but  let  not  time  sanpt 
tibn  what  our  hearts  do  not  respoaid  to«  Wbedi 
itont&xi^pkate  faerlovelinessUr-see  h^  tfa^  thxt^ 
of  3  buridoais^tic  circle^  ^  and  ihe  blesftig  of  all 
to  whom  slie'ea»eiKtei|dTe]ief-^when  I  observe 
her  ttdtS  and  unobtrusive  virtues,  and  know  tiiat 
strbng;:«efnse  ^nd[  adcarate  jtidgment  are  united 
t0i a^tfldy'  feifii$ihie  mind,  i>^houjd  indeed:>be 
swppriMil  at  my  own  insensibHity  if  I  did  imt 
fed^  tHitt  ^the  dausf  could  i3nfy:?o(rigitiate;inriB^ 
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exdtisiye  preference  of  another !— Oh,  my  best 
and  kindest  friend,  let  me  confide  to  you,  that 
even  firom  her  infant  years,  Ellinor  Coventry  has 
been  the  darling  of  my  heart : — I  yet  remember 
her  first  lisping  accents,  and  all  the  little  ca- 
prices incidental  tb  a  petted  child, — ^I  have  wit- 
nessed her  daily  and  growing  improvements^ — 
her  generous  avowal  of  hasty  or  casual  error; 
and*  I  have  felt,  deeply  felt,  her  very  recent  in- 
crease of  inental  acquirements,  and  marked  the 
growing  promise  of  the  perfection  of  female 
beauty.    You  have  perhaps  taught  me  to  think 
beyond  my  age,  and  I  am  well  awiEire  years  must 
pass,  before  I  dare  disclose  to  Ellinor  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart.  That  she  has  not  of  late  been 
considered  the  heiress  of  Mr.  Onslow's  fortune, 
is  one  source  of  consolation,  for  I  would  in  truth 
be  excmerated  from  all  mercenary  motives ;  and 
I  earnestly  hope  there  will  yet  be  an  obstacle  to 
her  claim  of  inheritance.    Your  candid  state- 
ment of  all  my  possessions  and  estates  renders 
any  increase  of  them  superfluous  and  tmneces- 
sary ; — and  never,  no,  never  can  I  be  sufficiently 
gratefiil  for  your  wise  and  excellent  stewardship; 
and  above  all,  for  your  care  and  protection  in  my 
infant  days,--^for  your  instruction  and  guardian* 
ship  to  the  hour  of  our  parting, — Oh,  that 
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parting!— how  bitter  still  is  the  trial;  and  I 
vainly  look  to  my  present  estimable  companion 
for  the  dear  friend  of  former  happy  days.  But 
I  am  wandering ! — I  never  know  how  to  check 
my  pen  when  addressing  you ;  and,  what  you 
will  think  and  say  of  this  letter,  must  agitate 
my  feelings  till  I  have  the  happiness  to  behold 
your  welcome  hand-writing. — You  will  probably 
consider  I  am  only  actuated  by  boyish  senti- 
ments, and  that  an  intercoiu*se  with  the  world 
will  cause  me  to  repent  such  juvenile  confes- 
sions. It  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  has  often 
been  the  case ;  but  EUinor  Coventry  will  ever 
be  the  chosen  of  my  heart  aiid  affections ! — for 
my  partiality  has  indeed  *  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength.* " 

Charles  then  concludes  his  letter  with  en- 
deavouring to  touch  on  the  subject  of  literaturei 
and  his  plans  of  progressive  study,  leaving  Mr. 
Donavan  in  a  state  of  mind  almost  indefinable, 
to  himself;  nor  till  he  had  taken  time  for  re- 
flection, ^  did  he  venture  to  answer  the  extra- 
ordinary letter  before  him.  He  promptly  com* 
municated  the  contents  to  Willoughby  and  Mrs. 
Coventry,  who  bkst  the  lucky  chance  that  had 
prevented  the  youiig  EUinor  from  receiving 
such  premature  confessions  of  a  boy's  attach^ 
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ment^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VkK^ent  poiideired  ocvcr 
the  I  letter,  in  silence ;  for  whilst  dieir  darliiig 
child's  existence  sieemed  to  be  suspended  be- 
tween life  and  deaths  every  future  worldly  event 
appelired  pf  littiie  interest  When  Mr.  Dono- 
van talked  over  the  subject  with  WiDbughby, 
Ihey  both  agreed  to  let  all' things  take  their 
course^-^that  CharWs  present  boyish  and  ro^ 
ihantic  attachment  to  Ellinor  would  probably  fiide 
away,  as  other  juvenile  prepossessions  had  done ; 
diat  in  maturer  years  tiie  inclinations  of^either 
should  ever  remain  Unbiassed ;  and  Willoughby 
edded,  it  was  not  impossible  but  that  Elizabeth 
might  again  rival  her  more  laughter-loving  con- 
sin.^— ^*  Let  us  await  in  patience,"  Donavan  re- 
plied :  ^^  should  EUzabeth's  life  be  spared  to  her 
eorrowiag  friends,  the  destiny  of  both  our  dear 
girls  wiliy  I  linist,  be  propitious  to  iJieir  happi^ 
ness,  for  never  were  there  children- of  fairer 
promise  than  those  which  so  engage  our  affec- 
tionate interei^t.  I  confess,  I  have  iiitlletto  tt 
wa3ns  imagined  that  Elizabeth  wa^  Cbmrles^ 
preferred  conipamon;  but  restiaskiredj  Wft- 
loughby,  that  his  choice  shall  be  niirieJ"  :  i 
"  How  strange  were  the  wandering&''of  the 
dear  invalid's  imaginadou  !—^and  ihere  seemed 
to  be  so  much  '  method  in  her  dditrara/  that  I 


cahnothelp  feeUng  comtoled  at  the  idea,lliat  my 
ffA  will:  libt  unconsciously  wound  the  feelings  of 
lie]?  cousin."  ) 

**  Why.  surely^  saieljj  Willoughby)  yad  can* 
not  measiito  allude  to  .the  incoherent  rnvhigs  of 
a  rfiriglitiiil  '4eUriwn>4-ridiculous  for  oneii|oment 
to  imaging,' that  the  youthful  gvaces^^idf  aeven* 
teen  couldy  in  th^  hour  of  health  and  conTales- 
cence^  prefer  a  man  of  my  years  and  habits  to 
the  more  splendid  attractions  that  await  her?" 

^'  May  she  be  restored  to  us  all^  Donayan  ;— 
for  what  a  trial  are  her  parents  now  enduring !" 

"  Amen,  to  that  aspiration ! — ^And  what  a 
lesson  should  the  scenes  we  have  have  witnessed 
enforce  on  our  minds.  So  young — so  lovely, — 
so  everything,  that  the  fondest  relatives  can  wish 
or  anticipate  for  a  child's  welfare  and  happiness  1 
— Oh,  Willoughby,  were  there  not  an  expecta* 
tion  to  comfort  Uhose  that  mourn,'  what  a  drea* 
ry  waste  would  this  world  appear  to  every  son 
and  daughter  of  affliction! — seventeen  years  of 
tender  interest,  to  wind  around  the  human  heart 
all  the  affectionate  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and 
then  to  consign  a  cherished  being  to  the  silent 
grave,  is  indeed  a  trial  of  fortitude  to  every  be* 
reaved  and  wretched  parent! — It  is  true,  we 
often  pray  in  ignorance  for  what  we  imagine  will 
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promote  our  happiness ;  but  that  Being,  who 
*  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made>'  will  not  con- 
demn the  supplication  of  an  afflicted  mind^ — ii 
we  ask  in  all  due  humility  for  a  restoration  of  its 
dearest  blessings.  I  well  know  the  heart  and 
principles  of  this  dear  and  suffering  gbl ;  and 
should  she  now  be  raised  from  earth  to  heaven, 
who  will  deny  that  survivors  are  the  only,  suf* 
ferers !" 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  blessing  of  Heaven,  with  every  human 
means  of  medical  skill,  and  the  kind  watching^ 
of  parental  care  and  anxiety,  at  length  restored 
Elizabeth  to  progressive  health  and  animation. 

On«  morning,  after  a  visit  from  her  rejoicing 
cousin,  Mrs.  Vincent  expressed  a  fear,  that  El* 
linor's  lively  spirits  had  fatigued  her*  "  No, 
my  dear  Mamma,"  she  replied,  "not  her  de- 
lightful spirits,  but  her  returning  raillery  about 
Lord  Charles,  and  what  a  comfort  it  would 
prove  to  me,  to  be  assured,  that  at  no  future 

time-« "(here  her  voice  faltered,  and  she  burst 

into  tears.)  "  Then,"  replied  Mrs.  Vincent, 
*^  be  assured,  my  dearest  girl,  that  at  no  future 
time  shall  you  ever  be  advised  against  your  in- 
clination." 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  this  assurance : 
Oh,  if  you  could  know  my  heart, — but  I  can- 
not longer  conceal  the  reason  of  my  having  ima- 
gined dear  Charles  was  considered  as  my  future 
husband." 

Elizabeth,  then  detailed  the  little  scene  which 

/ 
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had  passed  betwixt  Ellinor  and  herself^  result- 
ing fipom  Mr.  Donavan's  and  Willoughby's  con- 
ference^  having  been  listened  to  by  her  cousin^ 
and  avowed,  that  only  from  a  mutual  promise  of 
i^crecy,  she  had  been  induced  to  have  one  con* 
cealment  from  such  a  mother;  that  she  now 
considered  the  promise  a  very  childish  one,  and 
she  trusted,  from  her  imcle's  and  Mr.  Donavan's 
conversation  on  the  subject,  she  herself  should 
be  exonerated,  firom  an  unwarrantable  vanily,  or 
converting  every  idle  or  chance  report  to  a  con-» 
firmation  of  her  future  destiny.  ^^  You^  and 
you  only,"  she  continued,  ^'  my  dearest.Mamma, 
can  undeceive  Mr..  Donavan  and  my  uncle.  If 
ever  I  should  marry,  it  inustbe  to  a  inan  of 
more  age  and  experience  than  myself,  to  whom 
I  could  look  up  to  for  instruction,  and  whose 
example  would  keep  me  steady  in  the  only  path 
of  hapjuness ;  but  till  I  meet  with  a  man  as  good 
as  my  father  is,  may  I  never  leave  this  dear 
house." 

^^  I  trust  and  hope  there  are  many  such  cha- 
racters to  be  met  with ;  and,  dear  Elizabeth,  do 
not  mmecessarily  agitate  yourself;  your  happi- 
ness can  be  our  only  aim,  for  though  bitter  is  the 
trial  to  part  with  a  beloved  child,  even  with  the 
fairest  prospects  before  her,  I  hiunbly  pray,  nc 
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sc^hnessy  cm  either  side,  will  eontribiite  to  ii^* 
.fluence  any  future  decision  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce/* 

''  Strangely  kas  this  subject  been  led  $o,  by 
one,  whose  escist^nce  wan  Utely;  balanced  on  so 
alight  a  tenure  i  but^  indeed,  mannna^  irnty  heart 
is  hourly  lifted  up  to  that  onmipotent  power, 
who  was  about  my  bed  in  the  hour  of  suffering, 
and  has  raised  me  to  health  and  peace,  to  li^e^ 
1  hope,  to  be  a  domfbrt  to  you,,and  alt  Ire  love* 
Neither  iim  J  repenjb  the:  eommunication  I  have 
nmde,.  in  4rega]^d  to  Ellinor's  thou^dess  con» 
duct>  because  urith  you  it  is  s8Ci;^d,:and  because 
your  assurances  have  made  m^  happy/*.  . 

*^  I  cannot,  how^vei*,  hdp  dunking  it  strange» 
J^lizabethjr  that:  you  should  so  decidedly  det^rr 
jdnioe,  thet  onr  inestimable  Chstrles  must  alwayj$ 
l;>e  jifegaidedby  you  with  indifference.'* 
:.  '^Indifference!  no.  dearManmav  not  so;  J 
never  had  a  brother  of  his  age,  but  I  sum  up 
piy.affectiqn  for  him,  by  acknowledging  I  jove 
himi  1U9 1  9uppo6e  I  should  have  loted-  a  bror 
ther^  besodes,  my  amlntion  is  ever  to  live  in  a 
country  village;  I  am  not  formed  .for  the  dissi** 
pated  scenes  o£  life,  and  whoever  marries  Xord 
Ghaiies,.mu8t  do  honour  to  his  raiik  iand  dtle. 
I  am  not  romandc  enough  to  avow,  that  lovte 
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and  a  cpttage  without  a  moderate  competence, 
can  ensure  domestic  happiness ;  but  this  I  know, 
a  ^  coach  and  six'  is  not  my  ambition;  and  that 
I  prefer  a  ramble  on  our  deligfatftil  hills,  to  the 
pent-up  slavery  of  fashionable  airings.  Yoa 
may  smile,  mamma,  but  in  this  village  and  the 
next,  are  comprized  my  ideas  of  felicity." 

**  I  think,  after  all,  Elizabeth,  you  must  be  a 
clergyman's  wife." 

At  this  instant,  Elizabeth  fancied  some  de- 
fect in  a  string  of  her  harp,  and  quickly  turning 
round,  and  bending  over  the  instrument,  she 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  heightened  colour 
on  her  cheek,  which,  however,  did  not  escape 
Mrs.  Vincent's  observation;  and  some  artless 
expressions  of  Elizabeth's,  and  the  delicate  out- 
line she  unconsciously  drew  of  rural  felicity,  with 
a  companion  who  could  appreciate  and  share 
the  rational  and  simple  enjoyments  of  life,  more 
and  more  confirmed  her  suspicions  of  Eliza- 
beth's growing  attachment  to  Mr.  Donavan, 
and  that  all  she  had  incoherently  uttered  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  had  more  foundation,  than  as 
proceeding  from  a  common  delirium. 

When  conversing  with  Mr.  Vincent  on  the 
subject,  both,  with  one  voice,  delared,  that  if 
Mr.  Dcmavan  were  a  few  years  younger,  they 
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knew  not  a  being  to  whom  they  woiild  so  wil- 
lingly entrust  the  happiness  of  their  child  :-^> 
"  but,"  continued  Mr.  Vincent,  "  we  hare  bt 
delicate  part  to  act ;  if  Donaran  has  not  a  heart 
to  bestow,  our  Elizabeth  must  not  daily  witness 
the  excellence  and  superiority  of  his  character;, 
accustomed  as  she  has  been,  even  from  her  in^ 
fant  years,  to  consider  him  as  the  first  of  human 
beings,  to  witness  the  most  exemplary  actions ; 
and,  distinguished  as  he  is,  by  every  outward 
grace  and  accomplishment,  which  mark  the 
scholar  and  the  gentlelnen,  I  am  more  grieved 
than  surprized,  that  our  dear  recluse,  in  all  the 
romance  of  seventeen,  should  have  thought  of 
love  and  a  cottage,  and  Donavan  together.  I 
only  say  grieved,  because  of  the  disparity  of 
years,  and  because  his  affections  may  still  be 
buried  in  the  grave  with  his  Matilda. 

*'  Something  decisive  must  be  determined 
on- 

"  I  will,  my  best  love,  speak  confidentially  to 
your  brother ;  Donavan  is  not  yet  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  and  certainly  looks  much  youngier; 
it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  beauty  of  a  man, 
but  so  pleasing  an  exterior,  and  so  peculiarly 
melodious  a  voice,  I  hardly  ever  met  with.  In 
the  pulpit, — ^in  the  private  conference,-^in  the 


domestic  circle^  how  faadnatii^  are  hid  powers 
to  persuade^  to  reasoi^  and  to  chamu  A  girl 
of  modem/ o!r  rather  of  fashionable  educalioii» 
woudd  doubtless  prefer 'the  rank  and  title  which 
Lord  Charks  could  bestow ;  but  our  Elizabeth 
haffdiffinrent  ideas^  and  has  imbibed  every  fe^ 
minine  and  domestic  yi^ue>  jErom  the  example 
of  Ii^r  inestimable  mother.'* 

From  ceasing  to  think  it  was  impossiUe  tfiat 
Elizabeth  could  prefer  a  man  older  than  her- 
selfy  to  the  yoimg  and  attractiye  Lord  Linden^ 
Doipiavan  pondered^^n  the  probability  of  h^  pre- 
possession in  his  fayour ;  he  could  not  conteia- 
plate  her  lovely  countenance,  nor  daily  witness 
the  perfections  of  her  mind,  with  that  stoical  in- 
difierence,  which  he  had  so  long  considered  in- 
separable from  his  character;  and  the  newly  as- 
sumed timidity  of  Elizabeth's  manner,  when  he 
essayed  to  address  her  on  tiie  conunon  subjects 
of  the  day,  the  frequent  blush,  the  faltering  ac" 
cent,  or  the  tremor  of  her  frame ;— he  could  not, 
under  all  existing  circumstances,  solely  attribute 
to  the  late  severe  trial  of  her  nervous  system. 

It  may  be  remembered  she  was  concealing  a 
drawing  in  her  portfolio,  on  the  morning  of  her 
conference  with  EUinor,  previously  to  the  fever 
which  attacked  her,  and  the  now  beautifiiUy 
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inkhed  aiimatare^  eith^  by  EBmar*«  curiosity, 
orsoiiieiuiuifeiided  mistake^  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  lively  girl ;  and  thinking  no  more  of  shew- 
ing the  lik^iess  to  Mrv  DcmaTan,  than  she  wouUl 
had  shdjnet  with  her  father*  in  afi  the  naivete 
of  fovfftei^^  she>  bounded  into  the  garden  where 
ke^^iras  fitting,  deep  iti  i^ntal  reflections,  (having 
just  had  an  interesting  conference  w^h  Wil- 
loiighby^,)  and  holding  the  miniature  at  a  dis- 
tance, '  exckumed,  "  dee  what  I  have  found,  I 
have  request^  my  cousin  an  hundred  times  to 
let  me  at  for  j(ny  picture,  and  here  is  your*s, 
beaotifiiily  finished,  when  I  dare  say  you  never 
thought  <tf  asking  her ;  oh,  it  is  sweetly  painted! 
Papa's  is  npt  half  so  like."  Donavan,  taken  by 
surprke,  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  feelings  by 
some  appropriate  badinage,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ui  taking  the  miraature  out  of  Ellinor*s 
hand*  He  inmiediately  returned  home,  and  de- 
termined oh-  a  due  investigation  of  the  contra-^ 
riety  of '  the  emotions  he  experienced;  that  a 
creatujee  be  had  nursed  in  her  in&ncy,  and  from 
early  childhood  had  progressively  been  her  play- 
mate, her  iiK^tructor,  her  counsellor; — ^that  one 
sa  eminently^  gifted  by  nature,  with  a  mind  cul- 
tiv^Mbed  by  *all  Aat  educaticm  could  achieve; 
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should  look  upon  him  with  peculiax  regard^  wa» 
a  conviction,  however,  he  could  not  yet  allow  of. 

The  miniature  caught  his  eye, — ^*' Pshaw!" 
he  continued,  '^  might  not  her  father's  or  her 
uncle's  resemblance  have  been  equally  pour« 
trayed !  Oh,  could  Matilda's  angelic  spirit  wit- 
ness my  heart's  emotions,  would  she  not  say, 
'  let  the  purity  of  such  youthful  attachment  con- 
sole thee  for  my  loss,  and  Heaven  at  last  shall 
prove  the  resting  place  of  all.' "  His  mind  and 
feelings  were  so  highly  wrought,  that  it  required 
some  efforts  of  resolution,  to  temper  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  and  to  subdue  the  germ 
of  vanity  which  was  rising  in  his  bosom,  at  the 
probability  of  the  lovely  Elizabeth's  preference. 

Mrs.  Coventry,  confined  with  a  bad  cold,  for- 
tunately prevented  Ellinor  acquainting  her  cou- 
sin with  the  destination  of  the  miniature ;  and 
Elizabeth,  as  the  families  did  not  meet  for  a 
day  or  two,  neither  missed  her  treasure,  nor  sus- 
pected her  loss.  Ellinor  gave  many  hints  of 
wishing  to  drive  to  Beech  Park ;  but  her  grand- 
mother's indisposition  rather  increasing,  she 
ceased  to  urge  her  wishes ;  and  to  amuse  Mrs. 
Coventry,  and  to  indulge  herself  in  telling,  what 
she  thought,  a  shrewd  concealment  of  Elixa- 
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beth's;  her  finding  the  miniature,  and  Mr. 
Donaran's  retaining  it,  was  playfully  nairated 
to  her  grandmother. 

.  Wflkmghby  at  this  instant  entered  the  room 
with  an  opened  letter  in  his  hand,  and  before 
Mrs.  Coventry  could  utter  a  sentence,  he  gave 
^t  to  her  to  peruse.  The  account  wias  firom  Mr* 
H^rcourt,  dated  Onslow  Park,  staling  the  sud« 
den  decease  of  Mr.  Onslow,  and  the  contents 
of  the  letter  may  be  thus  briefly  comprized. — 

Mr.  Onslow  had  been  alarmingly  ill  for  some 
days;  and  the  agitation  he  had  experienced 
during  his  wife's  sufferings,  lest  he  should  be 
disappointed  of  his  hopes  of  an  heir;  and  the 
disappointment  which  eventually  occurred  by 
the  birth  of  a  girl,  was  productive  of  such  vi- 
olent emotions,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  unhal- 
lowed accusations  of  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
he  fell  senseless  from  his  chair,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes expired. 

Mr.  Harcourt  advised  Willoughby  to  lose  no 
time  in  reaching  Onslow  Park;— that  his  own 
EHinor  was  consequently  the  undoubted  heiress 
of  her  grandfather's  personal  and  real  estates ; 
— ^tbat  he  never  had  been  prevailed  on  to  make 
a  wiU,  and  therefore  aU  must  descend  to  the 
mxt  r^(htfid  inheritor ;.— that  notwithstanding 
.  vou  II.  o  . 


Mrs.  Onslow's  situation,  herindecentreproaches 
to  her  husband's  memory  were  dreadfiil  to  listen 
to,  as  she  at  the  same  time  ayowed,  sh^  had 
only  married  age  and  infirmity  to  secure  to  her- 
self the  luxuries  of  life,  and  was  hourly  seeking 
to  quarrel  with  her  aunt,  the  housekeeper,  for 
persuading  her  to  become  his  wife. 

Willoughby  then  said,-^''  I  will  not  lose  an 
instant,  my  dear  nk)dier>  ih  foeginhitig  the  jour- 
ney ;  poor  Httrcoiirt  must  be  anxious  to  see  me.*^ 
Then,  turning  to  EUikior,  he  added, — 

*^  These  ^e  strange  turns  of  forikune,  my  lore, 
and  you  lire  old  Enough  to  be  entrusted  witii 
tl^  knowledge,  that  you  are  now  the  heiress  of 
your  grand&ther's  estates ;  but  bitterly  shall  I 
lament  your  possession  of  riches,  if  they  render 
you  less  hiimble,  or  less  attentive  to  your  Chris- 
tian duties.  I  leave  you  in  such  good  hands, 
that  I  trust  you  will  hear  and  profit  by  all  the 
counsel  of  that  dear  maternal  fiiend.** 

Ellinor  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms, 
and  endeavouring  to  suppl^ss  her  emotions, 
she  said, — 

^^  I  am  so  happy  to  be  rich." 

"  Pllinor,"  Willoughby  rather  sternly  ex- 
claimed. 

*^  Yes,  papa,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  ridli ;  you 
know  I  cannot  grieve  fot  poor  grandpapa,  be- 
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cause  I  neTer  aaw  hkn,  but  my  joy  prooeeob 
frem  limkig  the  p<»irer  of  makiiig  dearest  grand- 
mama  boA  independent  and  rich.  She  shall 
have  a  beautifiil  csa*riage  and  every  thing  she 
wishes  ^MTy  and  you^  my  own  dear  papa,  shall 
have  aO  my  fortune,  and  oidty  give  me  what  you 
thiiik  proper,  md  then  you  know  you  need  not 
fiitigue  yourself  widi  business,  nor  leave  Miss 
Brudenei  and  poor  Ellinor  to  mourn  your  occa- 
sional absence  in  town.*' 

Willoughby  gazed  at  his  chfld  in  rilence,  and 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  differently 
agitated  <;ompanions,  he  was  soon  on  the  road 
to  Somersetshire.  Mr.  Donavan  had  accom* 
paniedlmn  ihe  first  stage  of  the  journey,  and  it 
may  well  be  imi^ined  that  the  discussion  of  pre* 
sent  and  future  plans,  did  not  render  the  con« 
ference  an  uninteresting  one.  Before  Wil- 
loughby^s  return,  Mr.  Donavan  was  sufficiently 
convinced  Ihat  the  touching  expressions,  which 
had  escaped  Elizabeith  in  ihe  hour  of  delirium, 
had  in  them  both  method  and  meaning,  and  a 
chance  occurrence  expedited  the  avowal  of -his 
sentiments. 

Mrs.  Coventry  had  desired  Ellinor  not  to 
tell  ber  cousin  how  childishly  die  «bad  parted 
with  the  miniature.     She  herself  having  ap- 

o2 
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prized  Mrs.  Vincent  of  the  circumstancl^^  taxi 
both  deemmg  it  more  decorous  that  Elizabeth 
should  not  know  of  its  destination*  It  was  not 
in  nature  to  be  unmoved  as  he  held  the  hand  of 
each  lovely  cousin,  but  he  could  not  help  thiiA- 
ing  Elizabeth  was  more  than  usually  composed 
that  morning,  till  re-assured  by  a  whisper  firoia 
EHinor,  that  the  careless  girl  had  not  missed 
the  treasure,  and  that  she  herself  had  kept  the 
secret  of  his  rude  behaviour  in  forcibly  taking 
Ihe  miniature  firom  her.  In  the  course  of  their 
drive  to  Beech  Park,  EUinor  said,  '^  What,  a 
pity  it  is  not  to  walk  through  that  beautifiil 
field  and  grove  this  lovely  morning."  '^  I  really 
wish  to  leave  a  letter  at  yonder  cottage,"  Mr. 
Donavan  replied, — ^^'and  if  you  will  allow  our 
young  friends  to  accompany  me,  I  think  the  ak 
may  prove  beneficial  to  Miss  Vincent.** 

The  term  "  Miss  Vincenti"  so  imusuaUy  for- 
mal, excited  a  painfiil  feeling  in  her  bosom,  and 
EUinor  turning  quickly  round,  said,  ^^  Miss  Vin« 
cent  indeed,  one  would  suppose  your  own 
dear  pupil  had  become  an  heiress  all  of  a  sud- 
den, instead  of  my  unworthy  self,*'  and  bounded 
out  of  the  carriage ;  Donavan  offered  his 
arm  to  both,  and  all  were  as  cheerfiil  as  exbting 
circumstances  would  permit. 
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The  shooting  season  had  commenced,  and 
much  comment  and  observation  ensued  on  tb^ 
savage  sport,  as  Ellinor  emphaticattjr  termed  it. 
Lord  Charles  was  the  next  topic  of  conversa^ 
^on.  Donavan  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms ; — ''  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  the  next  vaca- 
tion would  come^**  cried  Ellinor,  '^  Charles  is  so 
entertaining ;"  ^*  And  have  not  you  another  word 
to  add  in  his  &vour,**  said  Donavan  turning  to 
Elizabeth. 

**  When  I  say,**  she  replied,  ''  I  love  him  as 
a  brother,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  add  any 
thii^  more/* 

^^  Ay,  I  must  not  repeat  what  I  once  thought^ 
Elizabeth,**  cried  ElUnor ;  Donavan  checked 
her,  and  turned  the  discourse.  He  kindly  fear- 
ed Elizabeth  felt  fatigued,  and  urged  her  to 
lean  more  on  him  for  support,  and  she  fancied 
she  felt  the  friendly  pressure  of  his  arm.  Elizai- 
beth  was  silent,  but  not  firom  &tigue;  she  was 
too  happy  to  talk,  and  once,  she  indulged  her- 
iself  with  the  thought,  that  she  was  enjoying  the 
society  of  the  only  being  who  could  ever  be 
interesting  to  her;  that  now  she  had  explained 
her  repugnance  to  Lord  Charles's  future  atten- 
tions, she  wished  nothing  more  than  to  see  Mr. 
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Donavan  every  day,  and  ta  be  called  hf  Ae  en- 
^  deariag  name  of  j^izabeth. 

Some  vekes  were  now  heard  in  no  distent 
.direotHHi,  i^d  the  report  of  a  gun  {»odiaiined 
that  aportfimen  were  near.  The  place  in  which 
diey  were  passing  waff  partially  enclosed,  and 
scarcely  had  the  compassionate  exclamalioi^ 
"  ijlkkf  the  poor  birds/*  passed  the  lips  of  Mr. 
■Donava^^'s  ccNaapanions^.  when  they  perceived 
him  levelled  to  the  ground.  Screams  and  hr 
mentations  aroused  his  scattered  senieir»  but 
Elizabeth  having  ever  been  tau^t  that  exer> 
tion,  not  helplessness  was  requisite  in  tibe  hoar 
of  trial>  siq^ported  his  head,  and  endeavoured 
to  bind,  up  the  wound  which  had  lacerated  his 
shoulder^  by  tearing  her  handkerchief  and  part 
of  her  apparel  for  the  purpose.  Who  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  her  fedings,  when  the  mi- 
niature she  had  painted  of  him  dr<^ped  firom 
his  p0cket4M>ok,  which  his  fall  had  thrown  on 
the  ground?  aattd  seeing  him  again  beconnng 
/amt  and  ins^Miblct  she  exchiimed^ — "  oh» 
heaven^  in  mercy  spare  him !  my  dear,  beloved 
friend,  look  up  once  more,  oh !  heaven,  in  mercy 
•spare  him  T 

He  had  Just  cectdlecdon  enough  to  hear  her 
affecting  words,  ana  again  recovering,  he  en- 
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deav oured  to  suggest  a  possibifity  c^  procuring 
assistance.  The  u^ncoi^ou^  i^uthors  ^  the  ac- 
cident had  taken  a  diffeirent  di^e^tipn,  and  froin 
them  no  help  could  be  expected.  Donavan 
faintly  urged  that  dlinor  should  take  the  path 
he  pointed  out|  which  would  bring  her  in  view 
of  Beech  Parki  and  that  Elizabeth  should  re- 
main with  him  in  case  the  faiAtness  from  losji  of 
blood  should  again  overpower  his  senses. 

EUinor  obeyed  the  directions  of  Mi;.  Dona- 
van, and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  every 
arrangement  was  forwarded  for  his  removal. 
JSlizabeth  watched  him  in  silence  during  the  in- 
terval, but  the  feelings  of  both  were  imequivo- 
faXty  depicted  m  their  countenance. 

The  Vincents  insisted  that  Donavan  should 
be  carried  to  Beech  Park,  rightly  determining 
that  he  could  be  better  taken  care  of  than  at 
his  solitary  parsonage;  medical  aid  was  in- 
stantly resorted  to,  and  good  nursing  and  kind 
attentions  wer/e  in  a  few  days  rewarded  by  his 
being  pronounced  out  of  danger ;  the  wound, 
though  painful,  wore  a  better  aj^arance,  fever 
had  subsided,  and  ]ie  was  permitted  to  thank 
the  anxious  companiojos  of  his  danger  for  th^ir 
solicitude  aod  presence  of  mind  when  he  co^d 
not  help  himself*    He  gently  whispered  Sli;(a- 
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Jbetb,  **  say  not,  dearest  girl,  I  have  been  in  a 
dream,  how  little  can  the  devotion  of  my  whole 
life  repay  your  kindness  and  regard." 

'^  Heaven  be  praised  you  are  so  merdfiiOy 
preserved,"  she  replied,  and  fearing  her  emo- 
tion  would  overcome  her  resolution,  she  left  the 
room  with  her  mother. 

On  that  dear  mother  s  bosom  she  had  poured 
forth  all  her  heart,  and  that  she  wasr  beloved  by 
Mr.  Donavan  every  recent  circumstance  com- 
bined to  assure  her.  In  answer  to  some  recur* 
rence,  Mrs.  Vincent  had  made  to  his  former 
heart-felt  disappointment,  Elizabeth  said,  **  I 
know,  mamma,  many  more  romantic  heads,  and 
less  attached  hearts  than  min^,  would  object  to 
our  dear  firiend,  on  account  of  the  disparity 
of  years,  and  his  having  been  once  so  seriously 
attached.  Now,  I  think  his  friendship  albne  is 
worth  a  thousand  common  loves,  and  should  he 
when  entirely  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the 
accident, — should  he  declare  to  you  and  my 
father  his  growing  partiality  for  me," — she  he- 
sitated, "  and  what  then,  Eliasabeth  ?"  ''  Why 
then,  dear  mamma,  your  will  shall  be  mine,  with 
this  proviso,  that  if  you  and  papa  object  to  Mr. 
DonavanV  proposals,  I  may  be  allowed  to  live 
single  all  my  life." 
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**  Let  us  remember,  Elizabeth,  that  Mr. 
Donavan  has  not  given  you  reason  to  suppose 
his  sentiments  partake  of  more  than  gratitude 
for  your  late  endearing  services.'* 

**  Mamma,  I  have  treasured  some  declara- 
tions in  my  hearti  which  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Donavan  would  not  lightly  utter ;  but  of  this 
be  assured,  you  shall  never  blush  for  your 
Elizabeth's  want  of  fortitude,  if  I  have  vainly 
deceived  myself.'* 
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Whbk  Mr.  DoiBivan  became  ccmvalescent,  as 
he  was  on  the  point  ((^.  returning  to  the  par- 
sonage, he  sought  a  conference  with  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, and  honestly  avowed  he  should  never 
have  risked  the  chance  of  being  called  presump- 
tuous, had  not  some  peculiar  circumstances 
flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  Elizabeth's  par- 
tiality ;  that  since  he  had  ceased  to  consider  her 
as  the  destined  wife  of  Lord  Charles,  the  revo- 
lution of  his  own  feelings  was  not  to  be  defined ; 
that  he  was  well  aware  £lizabeth*s  youth  and 
beauty  entitled  her  to  expect  more  brilliant 
prospects;  but  that  a  prompt  decision  on  the 
momentous  subject  was  what  he  had  reason  to 
expect  from  so  long  esteemed  a  friend. 

Mr.  Vkicent,  somewhat  prepared  for  this  de- 
claration, answered  him  in  the  most  candid  and 
honourable  manner;  nor  did  many  hours  elapse 
before  he  had  an  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and 
drew  from  her  every  artless  confession  of  hex 
long-concealed  regard,  and  her  happiness  to  be 
now  tenped  **  his  own  Elizabeth.** 
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Lord  Charksj  who  bed  h^wd  with  ppeAt  u»^ 
quietude  of  Mr.  Dona^im's  a^^^ifjl^  at  l«iat 
gained  leave  of  absence  f^  p^  .£^w  days;  uid 
had  just  arrived  at  the  parsoqagej  ;a8  Mr.  Viii* 
cent's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  with  his 
now  recovered  friend. 

.  When  they  were  left  tSte-M^te,  great  w«^ 
Charles's  surprise  to  be  informed  of  the  la|^ 
occurrences;  and  he  returned  to  Oxford  mox« 
in  loye  tiban  ever  with  EUinor  Coventry,  having 
tenaciously  adhered  to  his  former  assertion,  that 
no  time  nor  circumstances  could  alter  his  affec- 
tions. He  made  neither  coxmoent  nor  oliserva- 
tion  on  the  change  thai;  would  take  pbce  at  the 
parsonage,  excepting,  **  How  happy  the  woman, 
whose  life  is  to  be  pa«iBed  in  this  tittle  paradise 
with  a  companion likieyc^irself !" 

Miss  Brudenel  was  staying  at  'iBeech  Park 
4uring  the  period  ,of  Mr.  Donavjan's.  accident, 
•and  had  join^  in  all  the  tittle  offices  and  atten- 
tions which  fi^tinjne  deHcacy  so  pleasing^  can 
<^r;  and  when  he  had  departed,  and  all  thu^ 
were  resuming  their  usual  course,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  she  missed  Willougb- 
foy's  society.  He  had  of  late  clahned  the.parivi- 
lege  of  being  considered  her  friend,  considted 
her.  on  a  variety  jif  occasions,  and  sympathised 
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in  all  her  inquietudes  in  regard  to  her  deluded 
sister ;  and  as  her  grief  far  the  fate  of  the  dear 
departed  seemed  to  he  mellowed  into  that  e^ 
des  of  tender  rememhrance  which  could  bear 
to  hear  his  name  mentioned,  and  his  virtues 
enumerated,  conversation  often  unccmsciouriy 
led  to  the  interesting  subject,  and  she  listen^ 
to  Willoughby's  consolatory  arguments  with 
gratitude  aiid  esteem. 

Another  year  passed  on:  Elizabeth  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  Donavan.  The  most  implicit 
confidence  between  all  parties  save  every  inro- 

the  sacredness  of  that  fiunily  umpn  which  had 
rendered  Donavan  one  of  its  happy  members. 
Every  thing  had  been  properly  arranged  to  put 
Ellinor  in  possession  of  her  grandfatherVwealth 
and  estates;  and  Lord  Charles,  in  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  first  attachment,  still  lamented  her 
being  so  distinguished  an  heiress,  as  he  ever 
continued  to  repeat,  he  loved  her  for  herself 
alone;  and  as  Ellinor  increased  in  years  and 
experience,  there  appeared  to  be  no  obstack  to 
prevex^  their  eventual  union. 

The  young  man  who  had  met  poor  Melford 
in  the  field,  died  a  martyr  to  remorse  and  dis- 
easei  brought  on  by  an  accusing  conscienpe. 
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Mr.  Vineent,  when  he  received  the  aceoant  of 
his  death,  immediately  visited  the  afflicted  fii* 
mily;  and  with  a  heart  as  liberal  as  his  means^ 
destroyed  all  bonds  of  pecuniary  import  be- 
tween himself  and  his  firiend,  and  provided  for 
several  children  of  these  unfortunate  parents ; 
for  heavy  losses  had  fatally  reduced  their  once 
handsome  income* 

By  one  of  those  unlooked  for  and  unexpected 
transitions  of  fortune^  the  kind  hearted  Mrs. 
Matthews  was  also  bereaved  of  the  luxuries^ 
and  nearly  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  in  the  un- 
abated humility  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Vincenti  to  request  her  reconunendation  of  the 
little  girly  who  was  once  her  favourite  pupil,  to 
some  eligible  situation ;  likewise  stating  her 
other  daughter  had  married  imprudently,  and 
Was  g<me  abroad  with  her  husband;  that  the 
little  boy,  whose  spirit  she  had  sometimes  con- 
quered, was  grown  a  fine  young  man,  though 
she,  as  his  mother,  should  not  boast  of  it-^-and 
that,  but  for  his  kind  behaviour  and  afiectionate 
attentions,  life  would  be  insupportable — ^but  that 
he  had  been  too  unfortunate  in  the  line  of  life 
he^  had  chosen,  to  place  a  molher  and  sister 
above  dependence ;  that  she  was  sorry  to  add^ 
poor  dear  Mr.  Matthews  was  dead*--*>and,  alas^! 
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tbe  proviaioii  whicb  she  ence  ijbiouglit  waa  se- 
cured to  her  and  her  childreiit  had  been  sqiuMi* 
dered  away — for,  poor  dear  maH,  he  had  dle4 
with  the  cards  m  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  though  die  recognized  a  little 
of  Mrs.  Matthews's  style  in  the  above  conunu- 
nication,  was  pleased  to  beUere  that  the  beauti- 
ful hand-writing  was  the  assistance  of  her  daugh- 
ter; and  she  inunediately  resolred  to  consult 
with  Mrs.  Coventry  on  the  subject,  and,  that  if 
Miss  Matthews's  accomplishments  of  head  and 
heart  could  fit  her  for  the  situation,  to  propose 
her  as  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Coventry's  ho^se»  that 
EUinor  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  suitable 
companion,  and  that  both  might  continue  to 
excel  under  the  most  able  and  approved 
masters. 

Willoughby  was  delighted  with  the  scheme; 
for  though  he  now  began  to  hope  tbat  Mis^ 
Brudenel  would  not  reject  his  suit,  and  that  the 
happiness  of  a  married  life  would  yet  be  his  lot| 
he  perceived  the  cruelty  of  the  proposal  to  dir 
vide  Mrs.  Coventry  from  Ellinor ;  and  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Vincent,  ever  prompt  in  her 
benevolent  intentions,  answered  the  letter  in 
question,  and  appointed  a  time  when  she  would 
call  on  Mrs.  Matthews  in  town;  that  the  meet- 
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ioig  was  gralsQ^  to  both,  and  tliat  the  now 
blooming  and  modest-Iooldsg-girl  faigUy  inte- 
rested Mjrs.  Vincent.  She  invited  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  Beech  Park,  Wnd,  in  due  time. 
Miss  Matthews  became  Mrs.  Coventr/s  guest; 
nor  did  one  r^ret  ever  «nse  that  benevolence 
had  sheltered  so  elegant,  so  good,  and  so  accent- 
plisfaed  a  youi^  woman^ 

Mr.  Vincent  was  much  pleased  with  her  bro* 
ther;  and  fixe  law  beii^  his  prc^srion,  WO- 
loughby  4ook  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  due  time 
he  became  a  <K>tifideiitiid  partner;  for  though 
such  abundai^  weakh  had  poured  into  Ins  fa- 
mily, he  would  not  relinquish  his  profession, 
more  and  more  convinced  that  useful  employ^ 
ment  was  the 'duly  of  every  created  being,  and 
that  idleness  promoted  visicmary  ilk,  and  led  to 
real  evils.  ¥ouiig  Matthews  could  not  help 
having  se^n  so  much  of  his  father's  blameaUe 
<condud;9  that  it  liad  induced  a  tram  of  thought 
beyond  his  yeam:;  the  suddenness  of  his  douh 
had  given  him  en  um^onqueraUe  iddboixenoe  of 
the  vice  of  gaming;  and  his  exceUent  ccmdoot 
towards  hisanodber.and  sister,  had  coniribttted 
to  soften  thelaifeteBiiesa  of  adverse  ibrtune^  In 
the  JMnith  Mifio&jp0tity  no  e&pense  had  been 
spared  inibeiedutetfeniofiUSBS  Matthewsi^  and 
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much  of  her  time,  whai  she  grew  up,  was  passed 
in  the  society  of  her  godmother,  whose  habits 
and  education  were  calculated  to  have  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  her  young  companion.  Hence 
the  youthful  heiress  derived  incalculable  benefit 
from  such  a  companion,  and  their  friendship 
ended  but  with  life. 

Willoughby  never  forgot  Dame  Aubrey,  hav- 
ing UberaUy  contributed  by  an  annual  allowance 
to  procure  her  aU  the  necessary  comforts  of  life: 
he  had  recently  heard  of  her  death,  and  he  ever 
'kept  the  promise  he  had  made  in  the  early  day 
of  their  acquaintance,  to  provide,  according  to 
her  station,  for  the  child  whose  Hfe  he  had  pre- 
served. 

Lady  Osbom  was  not  yet  prevailed  upon  to 
"  adorn  the  doctrines'*  she  professed,  by  the 
practice  of  consistent  and  feminine  virtues.  She 
continued  to  talk  of  being  in  the  right  road,  ci 
having  found  the  path  of  happiness ;  but  her 
harsh  judgment  of  others,  her  unconciHating 
manners,  h^  total  neglect  of  her  own  person, 
excited  the  general  feelings  of  disgust  or  pity. 
After  she  was  left  a  widow,  (for  Sir  James  .bad 
met  with  a  premature  death  in  being  thrown  from 
his  horse  when  following  the  hounds,)  she  be- 
came yet  more  eccentric  and  ridiculous  in  her 
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conduct ;  and^  to  the  ear  of  genuine  and  irnaf- 
fected  piety,  it  was  discordant  to  listen  to  her 
ahnost  impious  assertions,  that  the  fatal  accident 
which  had  deprived  her  husband  of  life,  was  a 
juagment  from  Heaven ;  that  the  evil  one  had 
tempted  him  on  to  ruin ;  and  that,  had  he  lived 
a  hundred  years,  he  never  would  have  been 
called  out  of  his  state  of  darkness :  it  being  or- 
dained, '^  that  only  a  certain  niunber  should  re^ 
ceive  the  blessing  of  grace  and  election.** 

Conversing  on  the  lamentable  occurrence^  and 
sympathizing  with  Miss  Brudenel  on  her  sister's 
really  uncharitable  conduct,  Willoiighby  had 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  often  soothe  her 
mind  to  peace;  and  dwelling  on  some  trivial 
circumstances  which  had  excited  her  anxiety  on 
his  own  account,  he  determined  to  know  how 
far  he  might  hope  for  a  nearer  and  tenderer  in** 
terest  in  her  regard,  he  therefore  wrote  to  her 
as  follows : — 

*'  TO  MISS  BRUDENEL, 

^'  I  claim  the  privilege  of  friendship,  my  dear 
Miss  Brudenel,  to  request  your  indulgent  at* 
tendon  on  a  subject  highly  interesting  to  my  fix- 
ture peace  of  mind.  When  in  your  vahied  so- 
ciety, often  have  the  words  died  on  my  lipa 
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which  would  have  been  the  dictates  of  a  sin- 
cerely attached  heart.  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  tell  you,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  this  candid  assertion  prepare  you 
for  a  still  bolder  confession,  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  damp  my,  presumptuous  hopes  by  a  cold 
or  decided  repulse.  , 

'^  Even  in  your  happiest  days  I  felt  an  ardent 
attachment  for  you;  hence  I  fled  from  the  dan- 
ger I  could  not  brave ;  and  had  not  those  hal- 
cyon days  been  clouded  by  disappointment  and 
affliction,  time  and  absence  would  have  again 
rendered  me  solicitous  for  your  friendship  and 
•society.  To  a  weak  or  misapprehending^  mind, 
lUQiy  reference  to  past  events  might  defeat  the 
cause  I  wish  to  promote ;  but  so  often  have  we 
taken  *'  sweet  counsel  together,"  and  conversed 
on  all  subjects  with  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
that  I  fearlessly  speak  as  usual,  and  would  fain, 
oh  how  sincerely,  speak  peace  to  you  all  my  life! 
Can  you  then,  my  dear  friend,  give  me  the  hope 
of  becoming  your  protector  and  your  husband  ? 
Every  indulgence,  every  soothing  care  that  ihe 
privileged  tenderness  of  such  endearing  titles 
can  promote,  shall  be  your's.  Mary,  you  know 
me  weU ;  you  are  acquainted  with  all  my  former 
follies,  with  the  trials  and  disappointaients  of 
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my  early  life;  BSid,  alas!  you  also  know  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  brought  on  by  my  own 
misconduet;  and  you  have  evinced  an  interest 
in  that  rdbnnation  which  has  rendered  my  mind 
at  peace  with  God  and  with  the  world*  I  am 
.past  the  age  of  romance — ^nor  can  I  risk  to  af- 
front you  by  one  unmeaning  compliment;  but 
even  since  writing  these  lines,  I  have  paused  at 
my  own  comparative  unworthiness  with  the  dear 
being  whom  I  am  addressing.  You  never  ex* 
perienced  those  remorseful  feelings  so  insepara- 
ble from  a  guilty  conscience :  you  could  look  up 
to  Heaven  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done;*  and  I  think  I  should  have  loved 
you  less,  had  you  felt  differently  for  the  loss 
which  Heaven  permitted  it  should  be  your  fii^te 
to  sustain. 

*^  Had  I  in  early  life  met  with  such  a  being  as 
yourself!  But  on  this  subject  silence  is  the  de- 
corous tribute  which  should  be  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  my  young  Ellinor's  misguided  mother. 
We  are,  dearest  Mary,  though  under  different 
circumstances,  bereaved  of  our  first  cherished 
hopes !  Oh  let  us  join  both  hand  and  heavt  to 
devote  our  foture  lives  to  each  other's  happi- 
ness !  and  thus,  whilst  the  bright  beam  of  re- 
ligious faith  shall  iUumme  our  uncertain  |latbf 
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endeavour  by  our  good  works  to  glorify  the 
Father  of  mercies.  How  fataDy  am  I  now  coik> 
vinced  that  without  this  sacred  compact  in  the 
marriage  state,  no  permanent  happiness  can  he 
expected;  and  how  equally  am  I  convincedi 
that  short  is  the  reign  of  passion,  if  not  conse- 
crated by  the  best  affections  of  the  heart.  I 
would  not  say  too  much,  and  feel  at  this  instant 
that  all  expression  is  vain,  to  convince  you  how 
much  I  love  and  esteem  you. 

"WlLLOUGHBY   CoVENTRV.** 

When  Miss  Brudenel  received  the  above 
letter,  she  was  making  one  of  her  accustomed 
visits  at  Beech  Park.  Whilst  breaking  die 
seal,  she  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  "  this  is 
from  your  faithless  brother,  who  I  suppose  is 
pleading  professional  business  to  prevent  him 
from  dining  at  my  father's  to  day."  She  pe- 
rused the  letter  with  tolerable  composure,  and 
then  said, — "Impossible!" 

**  What  is  so  impossible,  my  dear  Mary?"  Mrs. 
Vincent  asked. 

"  Read  the  letter,  for  indeed  it  wiD  be  the 
best  explanation  of  my  assertion." 

"  Poor  Willoughby !  but  you  surely  will  not 
so  hastily  decide  his  fate/' 
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*'  Oh  my  dear  firiend^  what  a  returh  could 
such  a  heartless  being  as  myself  taiake^  for  his 
noble  and  generous  feelings !" 

^*  Mary,  I  conjure  you  not  to  throw  away  years 
pf  probable  happiness.'* 

^'Happiness!" 

'^ Comparatiye  happiness, — then,  let  it  be; 
the  great  and  impcnrtant  change  in  my  brother's 
character,  bespeaks  the  fate  of  the  woman  he 
marries ;  he  has  long  loved  you,  and  truly  esti«* 
mates  the  amiable  qualities  you  possess; — ^he 
expects  not  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  sixteen, 
but  looks  forward  to  the  blessing  of  a  rational 
and  confiding  companion  in  the  varied  scenes 
of  life ;  he  has  felt  for  you  in  affliction,  nor 
breathed  till  this  day  one  Jiope  or  wish,  that  the 
most  scrupulous  friendship  could  not  authorize ; 
his  age,  for  he  is  some  years  your  senior,  his 
professional  fame  and  success,  his  experience  o£ 
the  falsity  of  those  enjoyments  that  spring  not 
from  rectitude,  virtue,  and  religion ;  all  afford 
yOu  the  fairest  chance  for  that  domestic  peace, 
which  is  so  often  transient,  from  being  differently 
founded.  Far  be  it  however  for  me  to  persuade 
you,  if  you  feel  a  repugnance  to  Willoughby,'* 

^*  Repugnance,'*  Miss  Brudenel  interrupted, 
*'  that  is  too  harsh  an  expression ;  your  brbther's 
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society  hus  long  been  my  fsolace  and  consolatioii, 
and  through  life  I  only  wish  a  contkiuanoe  of 
that  mutual  and  friendly  regard  witii  which  he 
has  ever  appeared  to  be  satisfied/' 

''In  our  first  girlish  intercourse,  had  you 
made  so  silly  and  unmeaning  a  speech,  {hnn  my 
having  been  considerably  the  elder,  I  shouKL 
probably  have  chided  you  with  serious  repre- 
hension ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  ISkely,  thai  I 
can  now  let  it  pass  without  saying,  there  is  a 
degree  of  selfishness  in  it ;  not  caring  how  yoa 
iiK^rease  die  misery  of  a  hopeless  attadiment  in 
another,  whilst  you  can  be  fiiattered  and  soolhed 
by  its  continuance,  termingihe  coldness  of  your 
own  esteem,  the  regard  of  firiendstup.** 

''  You  do  not  judge  me  &irly,  I  am  taken  by 
surprise ;  I  could  not  hSL  to  b^eve  that  your 
brother  highly  esteemed  me,  but  that  his  attach- 
ment was  so  serious  and  long  founded,  never 
entered  my  imagination.  How  can  I  answer 
this  letter?" 

"  Do  nothing  rashly ;  but  indeed  WHloughby 
must  not  now  be  trifled  with ;  after  thie  con- 
sideration, either  give  him  hope,  or  honestly  and 
candidly  tell  him,  he  has  not  sufficient  power  to 
influence  you  to  change  your  situation*  I  am 
so  t^iderly  attached  to  WiUoughby,  and  so  fer- 
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vently  wish  him  happy,  that  there  are  few 
events  would  afford  me  more  heartfelt  satisfiu:- 
tion,  than,  that  you  should  become  his  wife.— — ^ 
But  here  comes  my  darling  child,  do  observe, 
Mary,  how  sweetly,  yet  playfully  she  is  talking 
to  her  husband, — Oh  what  a  trial,  to  part  with 
such  a  girl !  Who  would  beUeve  there  was  such 
a  disparity  in  their  age ; — I  declare  he  looks 
almost  as  young  as  she  does!'*  Mrs.  Vincent 
hoped  to  subdue  the  agitation  of  her  firiend^s 
mind,  by  turning  for  a  minute,  the  current  of 
her  ideas ;  but  their  conference  being  necessarily 
interrupted.  Miss  Brudenel  left  the  rocnn,  aiwL 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment  reasoned 
herself  into  a  more  composed  state  of  nnnd, 
and  even  determined,  not  to  give  a  hasty  ne- 
gative to  WiUoughby's  honourable  proposals. 

Notwithstanding  her  deUberation,  and  Mrs» 
Vincent's  rational  counsel,  the  negative  was 
given;  and  WiUoughby  for  some  months  shiuraed 
her  society,  and  consequently  could  not  be  «8 
usual  domesticated  with  his  famOy  and  friends ; 
pleading  the  press  of  business,  in  order  that 
Miss  Brudenel  should  not  voluntarily  absent 
herself  from  Beech  Park.  To  dl  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's reasoning,  in  favour  of  her  brother,  she 
would  only  answer, — **  If  I  had  a  heart  to  be* 
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stow^  how  gladly  would  I  unite  my  fate  with 
such  a  maki;  but^  is  it  wise^  or  just  to  deceive 
him^  by  a  semblance  of  that  undivided  affection, 
with  which  alon^  a  delicate  mind  can  be  satis- 
fied?" 

How  often  in  the  course  of  human  life  the 
most  apparently  trifling  occurrences  lead  to  im- 
portant events.  Willoughby  had  lately  in  Ihe 
eourse  of  his  profession  saved  Mr.  Brudenel 
from  some  serious  pecuniary  losses,  and  as  the 
latter  was  confined  to  the  house  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  Willoughby  felt  obliged  to  consult  him 
personally  on  the  business.  He  there  saw  and 
witnessed  Miss  Brudenel's  unwearied  attentions 
on  a  suffering  parent ;  and  one  day  peculiar 
danger  being  apprehended,  she  was  obUged  to 
receive  Willoughby  alone,  to  give  him  some 
newly  discovered  papers,  which  materially  con- 
cerned the  subject  in  question.  The  day  was 
sultry,  and  a  threatened  storm  soon  inundated 
the  roads,  whilst  the  most  awful  thunder  and 
dangerous  lightning  might  have  appalled  the 
stoutest  heart. 

Willoughby  arose  to  go, — ^he  was  about  to 
order  his  horse. 

**  You  surely  will  not  brave  this  storm,  Wil- 
loughby," Miss  Brudenel  said. 
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His  answer  led  to  other  questions^  and  other 
answers,  and  be  still  lingered,  in  the  room ;  wbeii 
a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder,  accompanied  by 
a  ball  of  electric  fluid,  which  passed  near  the 
house,  and  damaged  a  chimney  in  its  progress^ 
so  completely  overcame  Miss  Brudenel's  agi"- 
tated  mind,  that  she  would  hare  fallen  upon  the 
ground  in  nearly  an  insensible  state,  if  Wil- 
loughby's  arm  had  not  supported  her.  Wil- 
kmghby  well  knew  how  little  she  gave  way  to 
the  weakness  of  feminine  cowardice,  and  that 
the  awful  conflict  of  the  heavens  had  frequently 
excited  their  mutual  reverence  and  wonder; 
but  he  could  not  be  surprised  that  with  a  mind, 
and  frame  worn  by  a  long  attendance  on  the 
couch  of  suffering,  she  should  thus  have  help-* 
lessly  sunk  under  the  feelings,  which  such  a  ter- 
rific storm  was  calculated  to  alarm. 

She  recovered  sufficiently  to  Usten  to^every 
endearing  epithet  which  affection  could  utter, 
— and  "  why.  Oh  why,  dear  Mary,  should  we 
ever  part  ?" — ^led  to  a  conference  which  might 
be  tedious  in  detail,  but  ended  in  a  mutual  good 
understanding  between  the  parties  themselves ; 
the  one  avowing  his  unalterable  regard  and  af- 
fection, and  the  other  acknowledging,  that,  if 
the  tenderest  friendship,  and  her  whole  life 
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spent  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness^  could  satisfy,  and  be  equivalent  for  his 
long  tried  partiality ;  she  would  no  longer  wish 
to  have  him  banished  from  her  presence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brudenel  were  of  course  apprized  of 
the  conference  as  soon  as  the  invalid  could  at- 
tend to  the  interesting  communication,  and 
WiUoughby  had  hailed  the  retreating  storm  in 
the  natural  world,  as  the  blessed  harbinger  of 
a  future  happy  calm,  during  the  remnant  of  his 
life. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

When  EUinor  was  informed  of  the  change  in 
Miss  Brudenel's  sentiments^  she  was  wild  with 
joy  and  youthful  anticipation  of  her  dear  papa's 
probable  happiness  ;  and  laughing  and  crying  in 
a  breathy  she  exclaimed,  "  How  often  have  I 
wished  for  this  delightful  event!— and  I  am  so 
glad,  though  we  are  going  to  live  in  another 
house,  that  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  Harcourt  had  advised  a  more  suitable  es- 
tablishment for  the  heiress  of  his  friend.  EUi- 
nor had  been  very  anxious  in  the  native  gene- 
rosity of  her  heart,  to  provide  properly  for  Mrs. 
Onslow,  and  liberally,  even  to  the  division  of 
half  her  fortune,  for  the  infant.  The  first  sug- 
gestion was  of  course  attended  to  ;  but  all  anx- 
iety for  the  infant's  future  welfare  was  soon  at 
an  end, — the  child  died ;  and  the  mother  ap- 
pearing more  temperate  in  her  conduct,  was 
placed  above  dependence,  and  resided  with  her 
aunt  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  married 
again,  and  became  a  farmer's  wife. 
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In  a  few  months  Willoughby  and  Miss  Bru- 
denel  were  united ;  nor  was  he  through  life  dis- 
appointed of  his  rational  hopes  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, but  ever  termed  it,  "The  richest  bounty 
of  indulgent  heaven."  Lady  Osbom  was,  soon 
after  her  sister's  marriage,  more  reasonable  in 
her  conduct:  among  the  number  of  the  self- 
elected  preachers,  many,  though  misguided, 
were  sincere  in  their  professions  and  consistent 
in  their  practice ;  humble,  abstemious,  and  suf- 
fering persecution,  «  for  righteousness  sake  ;" 
but  of  late,  a  man  of  imposing  manners,  and 
gifted  with  that  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  extempore  declamation  sometimes  ex- 
cites, had  joined  in  the  conventicle  service ;  and 
Lady  Osborn  was  ever  one  Of  his  enraptured 
hearers.  A  few  godly  meetings  led  to  some- 
thing like  intimacy;  and  this  specious  condemnor 
of  worldly  goods,  and  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  possible  to  possess,  what 
his  heart  really  coveted,  namely, — the  establish- 
ment and  the  fortune  of  his  fair  and  deluded 
hearer.  He  therefore  spoke  of  godly  love, — of 
spiritual  holiness, -r- of  minds  in  unison; — of 
prayer,  of  fasting, — of  that  faith  which  the  elect 
could  only  be  saved  by, — and  in  all  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  professional  jargon,   talked  of 
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being  led  by  the  spirit  to  endeavour  to  induce 
his  now  surprised  and  indignant  hearer  to  adnut 
of  his  addresses.  Lady  Osbom  repulsed  him 
him  with  contempt ;  for  to  do  her  justice,  her 
spiritual  enthusiasm  was  not  feigned,  and  she 
would  have  thought  it  a  degi^dation  to  listen  to 
human  vows  of  love  from  the  same  lips  which 
had  so  often  poured  forth  the  effusions  (as  she 
considered  them)  of  heavenly  counsel.  In  a  few 
days  this  adventurer  (for  he  was  nothing  more,) 
abisconded,  taking  with  him  some  property  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted ;  and  village  ru- 
mour of  his  unprincipled  character  and  conduct 
was  soon  confirmed  by  some  shocking  instances 
of  depravity.  The  presumption  and  hypocrisy 
of  this  man,  dwelt  much  upon  Lady  Osbom's 
mind ;  her  judicious  sister  acted  on  the  occasion 
with  kindness  and  prudence,  and  an  apparently 
chance  conference  with  Mr.  Donavan,  wherein 
his  mild  and  liberal  opinions  were  most  conspi- 
cuous, induced  her  to  listen  again  and  again  to 
his  arguments ;  which,  with  an  increasing  inti- 
macy with  his  young  and  amiable  wife,  encou- 
raged the  hope,  that  time  and  patience  would 
lead  her  to  the  real  knowledge  of  truth. 

The  attachment  between  Mr.  DonaVan  and 
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liord  Charles^  continued  through  life;  and  as 
he  had.  ever  sought  to  combine  in  his  character 
thi^' scholar^  the  gentleman^  and  the  Christian^ 
he  had  the  happiness  to  see  him  adorn  the  sta^ 
tion  he  was  destined  to  fill,  lldth  honour,  repu- 
tation,  and  rectitude.  Lord  Charles'  remained 
faithful  to  his  boyish  attachment  to  Ellinor ;  the 
prospect  of  s6  desirable  a  match  on  both  sides, 
could  not  be  objected  to;  and  the  youthful 
lover's  first  misery  was,  the  fear  that  £Ilinor*8 
beauty  and  fortune  would  draw  around  her  a 
crowd  of  admirers,  and  cause  her  to  forget  her 
early  playmate  and  protector.  But,  as  it  is  not 
often  the  case  when  an  eligible  union  is  projectr 
ed  by  friends  and  relatives,  Ellinor's  partiality 
"  grew  with  her  growth,"  and  she  even  avowed 
in  the  day  he  was  permitted  to  declare  himself 
her  lover,  that  she  had  envied  the  supposed 
happy  Elizabeth,  when  Lord  Charles's  prepos- 
session was  anticipated. 

Elizabeth  never  had  reason  to  repent  being 
the  wife  of  Donavan, — ^her  youth,  her  innocence, 
her  judgment  beyond  her  years ; — ^the  cultiva^r 
tion  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind, — ^and 
above  all,  that  innate pie^y and  preferenoeof  de- 
voting an  allotted  portion  of  time  and  attention 
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to  the  practice  of  every  species  of  benevolence, 
" — endeared  her  as  a  companion^  and  promoted  a 
due  assimilation  of  pursuits^  and  of  intellectual 
recreations :  nay,  he  was  sometimes  struck  with 
a  wonderful  coincidence  of  mind  and  manners^ 
with  the  ohject  of  his  early  affections  ;  nor  did 
the  interesting  observation  render  Elizabeth  less 
dear  to  his  once  deeply  wounded  feelings.     In 
all  the  unrestrained  confidence  of  her  affec- 
tionate heart,  she  would  often  declare,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  extent  of  resolution  and  di- 
vine assistance,  not  to  consider  such  a  husband 
the  idol  of  her  affections,  instead  of  her  mortal 
helpmate,    which   he   had   once   emphaticalty 
styled  himself:  but  it  is  justice  to  add,  that  the 
pardonable  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings,  never 
interfered  with  her  filial  love  and  reverence ; 
considering  the  society  of  her  parents  and  other 
relatives  as  necessary  to  complete  her  happiness. 

Willoughby  through  life  maintained  the  re- 
spectable character  of  husband  a2id  friend^  and 
practised  all  its  endearing  charities  in  their  full* 
est  extent.  Some  time  after  his  marriage,  the 
conclusion  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Donavan  (on  some 
occasiois^l  absence  from  home)  ran  thus : — 

"  I  have  now,  given  you  a  £Ednt  outline  df  afl 
my  concerns,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  the 
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fairest  prospects  seem  to  open  to  my  view.  Et 
linor's  future  marriage  and  establishment  will,  I 
trust,  extend  the  circle  of  our  domestic  felicity; 
for  if  the  possession  of  fortune,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  such  a  being  as  you  have  contributed 
to  form,  is  to  be  her  happy  lot,  what  would  the 
utmost  height  of  presumption  wish  for  more ! — 
Oh,  my  best  and  earliest  friend,  what  do  I  not 
owe  to  you,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  for  the 
momentous  change  in  my  heart  and  principles ! 
When  I  review  my  former  self,  agitated  by  fe- 
verish hopes,  led  astray  by  worldly  temptations, 
and  generally  disappointed,  by  having  unwar- 
rantably yielded  to  their  influence  :-7-When  I 
consider  the  vacillation  of  my  late  opinions  on 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  interest 
the  mind  of  man;  that  the  purity  of  religion  was 
imagined  of  little  import,  whilst  in  the  posses- 
sion of  youth,  and  health,  and  strength ;  and, 
that  the  fear  of  the  world's  censure  was  oflen 
opposed  to  the  judgment  of  God ; — I  cannot 
sufficiently  estimate  the  various  mercies  I  subse- 
quently experienced,  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
on  the  bed  of  suffering. — Had  I  been  then  called 
to  my  long  and  last  account ! — nature  shudders 
at  the  supposition,  and  the  sceptic  may  ridicule 
in  yain,  the  horrors  of  death,  or  the  certainty 
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of  judgment.  But  to  you  I  need  not  recapitUr 
late  past  events, — far  more  grateful  to  my  feel- 
ings is  the  confession  of  the  peace  I  now  enjoy ; 
and  though  too  prone  to  the  errors  of  humanity, 
I  am  blest  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a 
never-failing  remedy  for  all  our  infirmities.  My 
inestimable  wife  is  indeed  *  heaven's  last  best 
gift,'  and  I  now  feel  domestic  happiness  to  be 
our  Paradise  below ;  for  this  shprt  absence  from 
home  convinces  me,  (had  I  wanted  a  proof,)  that 
man's  best  solace  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  is  the  smile  or  sympathy  of  woman, — and  a 
well  ordered  home  his  reward  and  refuge?  from 
every  species  of  anxiety  or  fatigue.  An  acci- 
dental meeting  with  Trelawny  supplied  to  rae  a 
striking  contrast  of  the  above  assertion ;  and  yet 
you  may  well  remember,  this  was  the  man  I 
once  thought  worthy  of  my  sister.  He  married 
for  fortune, — the  ill  matched  pair  soon  parted  by 
mutual  consent,  and  Trelawny  plunged  into  aD 
the  fashionable  follies  and  vices  that  could  dis* 
tinguish  the  worldling  and  the  sceptic.  But  for 
a  trifling  occurrence,  I  should  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised thig  once  gallant,  gay  Lothario.  Pre- 
mature old  age  and  infirmity  seem  to  be  leading 
him  to  the  grave ;  and  which,  even  on  his  own 
conviction,   appears  to  be  more  a  subject  of 
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thoughtless  ridicule  than    serious    apprehen- 
sion. 

"  Oh  what  madness  it  is,  to  stake  our  existence 
in  eternal  happiness^  to  barter  away  the  hopes  of 
salvation,  for  the  imaginary  pleasures  of  a  world 
like  this ! — a  world  which  as  formed  and  sup- 
ported by  our  great  Creator,  not  only  throws  in 
oiu"  way  its  vices  and  temptations,  but  also  offers 
in  contrast,  all  the  rational  enjoyments  fitted  for 
intellectual  and  dependent  beings.  And  yet, 
Donavan,  how  frequently  have  human  admoni- 
tion, serious  warnings,  and  unworthy  examples, 
failed  to  wean  me  from  the  thoughtless  career  I 
was  once  pursuing, — failed  to  convince  me  that 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  past  without  enjoying  the 
present,  or  looking  with  better  hopes  to  the 
future,  must  ever  prove  the  wretched  lot  of  an 
unstable  and  dissipated  character.  I  can  only 
attribute  the  renewal  of  my  mind  to  comparative 
holiness,  and  to  the  never-failing  mercy  of  God ; 
I  can  never  too  often  repeat,  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  no  Reformation  can  be  permanent, 
that  is  founded  solely  on  deism,  on  unassisted 
human  repentance,  or  on  man's  p^sesumptuous 
resolutions/' 

The  letter  finished  with  some  less  important 
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subjects ;  and  Willoughby  continued  through 
life  an  exwnplary  instance,  that  stability  of  con- 
duct,  and  rectitude  of  principle,  are  ensured 
only  by  the  practical  influence  of  religion. 


THE  END. 
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